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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


FOR 


1831._ 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR, AND THE NATURAL 
PHENOMENA O¥ THE YEAR; AND WITH GENERAL SUBJECTS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. DIVISION OF THE DAY. 


Ir may be supposed, that the division of the day was originally 
very rude and imperfect. Until the invention of mechanism to 
measure the lapse of time, the natural and obvious distinctions of 
morning, noon, and night were probably the only ones noticed: 
and though, in those beautiful climates where the heaven is rarely 
clouded, the shadows of fixed objects seem likely to suggest 
ai greater accuracy, it appears that many ages elapsed before 
— instruments were made for measuring the progress of the 
shadow. 
The first instruments used to measure the lapse of time, inde- 
pendently of the sunshine, were clepsydre, or water-clocks. These 
were most probably vessels of water, with a small hole through 
the bottom; through this hole the water ran out in a certain time, 
possibly an hour, after which the vessel was again filled, to be 
emptied again as before. This invention was a manifest improve- 
ment on the old sun-dials, whose perpendicular gnomon gave 
hours of different length at the various seasons of the year. Some- 
thing similar to the hour-glass was occasionally used ; and our 
Alfred, probably ignorant of these methods, adopted the burning 
of a taper as a measure of time,—a more expensive mode, used, 
we may suppose, only when its light might be convenient for other 
purposes. 
Notwithstanding the invention of water-clocks, the ancients 
appear not to have had hours of equal length, but _— divided 
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6 Division of the Day. 


the day, whether long or short, into twelve parts. In summer, : 
therefore, each hour consisted of above 70 minutes, and in winter ¥ 
of less than 50 minutes, and it was only about the time of the 
equinoxes that the hours were of the same length as with us, 
These proportions of summer and winter hours are, of course 
stated generally, for they varied according to the latitudes of any 

articular place. It is, however, very uncertain whether they 
ote their day with sunrise, or with the first appearance of 
light in the east. 

The night, in ancient times, was divided into four watches, each 
of three hours in length; and among the Romans, each watch 
was announced by the sound of a trumpet. The exact termina- 
tion of each watch was probably ascertained by a water-clock ; 
though on clear nights the motion of the stars would be a sufficient 
guide to those who had some knowledge ofastronomy. It appears, 
from several — in old authors, that men of fortune kept 
servants for the sole purpose of watching the stars or clocks, and 
of announcing the lapse of hours; and a passage in Isaiah * alludes 
most probably to such a practice. 

It is not exactly known when the present mode of beginning 
the day at midnight first came into use. It appears to have been 
an ecclesiastical invention. As many of the church festivals were 
kept up to a late hour at night, and others began at an early 
hour in the morning, the middle of the night appeared the most 
expedient division between the twodays. The influence of religion 
naturally induced a similar observance in civil affairs, and this 
division became the rule of all the Christian world, with the excep- 
tion of Italy. The only difference now existing in most Christian 
‘countries is that between mean time (that which is indicated by a 

_ clock), and apparent time (that which is indicated by a sun-dial). 
Mean time is generally used in England, but on the Continent 
apparent time seems chiefly to prevail. As the apparent course 
of the sun is not uniform as the motion of a good clock, it is 
evident that mean time is the most convenient division. The 
distinction between Astronomical and Civil Time has been ex- 
plained in the Companion for 1828, p. 1. 


Iratian Hours. 


The Italians follow a mode of computing time different from 
that which is in use in ‘any other part of Europe, and which, 
although convenient enough for some purposes, is so much at 
variance with the true going of clocks, and with the practice of 
other nations, that it seems likely to be abandoned at no very 
remote period. It is now, in fact, but partially used-in the larger 
towns of Italy, most public clocks in Florence, Rome, and Milan 
being set to the hour designated on French or English clocks. 


® Chap. xxi. 11, 12. 
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Division of the Day. 7 


The Italian hours, instead of being regulated by the coming of 
the sun to the meridian, depend on the hour of sun-set, and con- 
sequently differ in every different latitude. The close of day is 


considered to take place half an hour after sunset, and as the 


hours are counted from twenty-four to twenty-four, instead of 
being divided by twelves, as with us, that period is named 
“twenty-four hours.” One o'clock, Italian account, is an hour 


and a half after sunset, two o'clock two hours and a half after 
sunset, and so on, until the twenty-four hours are completed... The 
‘Italians prefer their mode of reckoning time to that which we 


employ, inasmuch as, on ascertaining the hour, they immediately 
know how much of the day remains; without finding it necessary 
to have recourse to calculation; and it is, in truth, a great con- 
venience to travellers and persons employed in the open air, who 


_in other parts of the world occasionally find themselves surprised 
by a moonless autumnal night, from inattention to the shortening 


of the days. But for all scientific purposes the Italian hours are 
very ill adapted. 

In order to ascertain at what hour of true time the Italians 
begin their civil day, add half an hour to the time of sunset, and 


-the sum.will be the time required ; one hour beyond this.time will 
of course be one o'clock. As for example, on the Ist of January, 


at Naples, the sun sets at 37 minutes after 4, and the day is 


considered to end half an hour after, or 7 minutes after 5 ;-at 7 
minutes after 6 it is 1 o'clock, Italian account, at 7 minutes after. 
7,2 0’clock, and at noon the next day it is 53 minutes after 18, 


In Milan and Veniee, the latitude being nearly five degrees further 
to the north, the sun sets 16 minutes earlier on the same day, and 
the next day will consequently begin 16 minutes earlier; noon at 
Venice and Milan will be named 9 minutes after 19. 

To spare the trouble of computation, we subjoin a table shewing 


. the hour of mid-day, according to the Italian mode of reckoning, 


for six different cities, calculated for six days in every month, 
This table will be found of considerable use to English  avellers, 
to whom the Italian hours are very puzzling. 


| 
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Days. = Genoa. | Florence.}| Rome. | Naples. | Palermo. 
January. 1 19h, 9m.} 19h. 5m.) 19h. 18h.57m.| 18h.53m.] 18h.45m 
19 6/19 3 | 19 0 18 51 | 18 43 
» 10} 19 3] 19 © | 18 57 | 18 52 | 18 48 | 18 40 
» 15 | 18 59 | 18 56 | 18 54 | 18 49 | ¥8 45 | 18 37 
» 20 | 18 54 | 18 51 | 18 49 | 18 44 | 18 40 | 18 39 
» % | 18 48 | 18 45 | 18 43 |] 18 38 | 18 34 | 18 29 | 
February 1 | 18 40 | 18 37 | 18 36 | 18 32 | 18 98 | 18 94 I 
» 5 | 18 35 | 18 32 | 18 31 } 18 97 | 18 93 | 18 20 
» 10 | 18 98 | 18 96 |} 18 9 | 18 Og | 18 18 | 18 15 
» 15 | 18 20 | 18 19 | 18 18 | 18 14 | 18 12 | 18 10 
» 20 | 18 12 } 18 11 | 18 lo | 18 7 {| 18 5 | 18 38 
» % | 18° 4] 18 3 | 18 2 | 18 O | 17 58 } 17 56 
March. 1 | 17 58 | 17 57 | 17 57 | 17 55 | 17 53 | 17 52 
7 5 | 17 53 | 17 52 | 17 52 | 17 50 | 17 48 | 17 47 
» 10 | 17 45 | 17 44 | «17 7 43} 17 41 17 41 
» 15 | 17 38 | 17 37 | 17 37 | 17 36 | 17 34 | 17 34 
» 20 | 17 99 7 2 | 17 28 |} 17 98 7 27 | 17 98 
» | 17 2) | 17 2 | 17 | (17 7 20 | 17 2 
April . 1 | 17 9 | 17 10 | 17 10 | 17 17 
5} 17 2) 17 4/17 5117 6417 6!17 9 
. 10 | 16 54 | 16 57 | 16 57 | 16 59 } 16 59 | 17 3 
bT i. 15 | 16 45 | 16 48 | 16 50 | 16 52 | 16 52 | 16 57 
‘Ze . 20 | 16 37 | 16 40 | 16 43 |} 16 46 | 16 46 | 16 51 
ae a 2% | 16 30 | 16 33 | 16 35 | 16 38 | 16 39 | 16 45 ; 
tet May . 1 | 16 24 } 16 9% | 16 97 | 16 31 | 16 33 | 16 40 
ey. 5 | 16 18 | 16 20 | 16 92 | 16 96 | 16 28 | 16 35 
bay a 10 | 16 13 | 16 15 | 16 17 | 16 21 | 16 93 | 16 30 
15 | 16 7 | 16 9 | 16 11 | 16 16 | 16 18 | 16 96 
20} 16 1] 16 4/] 16 6] 16 11 13 16 
3 | 15 5 | 15 59 | 16 Of 16 6 | «16 «9 «(16 18 
June . 1 | 15 49 | 15 53 | 15 56 | 16 «1:4 «216 «5 14 
a 5; 15 46 | 15 50 | 15 53 | 15 59 | 16 2 | 16 LL 
va 10 | 15 44 | 15 48 | 15 51 | 15 57 | 16 O } 16 10 
15; 15 43 | 15 47 | 15 50 | 15 56 | 16 0 | 16 10 ) 
7 30 15 42 | 15 46 | 15 49 | 15 55 | 15 59 | 169 
. 15 42 | 15 47 | 15 50 | 15 56 7 15 59 | 16 9 ¥ 
Jay . 1} 15 43 | 15 47 | 15 50 | 15 57 | 16 0 | 16 10 
” 5 7] 15 45 | 15 49 | 15 52 | 15 59 | 16 9 | 16 12 
we 10 | 15 47 | 15 52 } 15 54 | 16 0 | 16 4 | 16 13 
15 15 51 | 15 56 | 15 58 | 16 41 «16 «16 «15 
20 | 15 56 | 16 16 2 | 16 7 | 16 18 
| 16 16 6 | 16 7} 16 12 | 16 16 | 16 93 
August. 1 | 16 9 | 16 12 | 16 13 | 16 19 | 16 292 | 16 98 
” 5 | 16 15 | 16 18 | 16 19 | 16 24 | 16 26 | 16 31 
» 10 | 16 20 | 16 23 | 16 9 16 29 | 16 32 | 16 36 
' » 15 | 16 27 | 16 30 | 16 31 | 16 36 | 16 37 | 16 40 
25 » 2 | 16 34 | 16 37 | 16 38 | 16 43 | 16 44 | 16 47 
sab » 2% | 16 39 | 16 42 | 16 43 | 16 48 | 16 50 | 16 2 
ah Septemberl | 16 52 | 16 54 | 16 54 | 16 57 | 16 59 | 17 1 
5 | 59 | 17 0 17 04 17 3 | 17 44°17 6 
al » {17 7) 17 8 | 17 8 | 17 94 17 101 17 
» 15 17 14 | 17 15 | 17:15 | 17:16 | «17 «18 
Pah » 20 | 17 22>) 17 22 | 17 22 | 17 23 | 17 24 | 17 95 
bar » 2 | 17 29 | 17 29 | 17 299 | 17 30 | 17 31 | 17 32 
qi} October 1 | 17 39 | 17 39 | 17 39 | 17 39 | 17 39 | 17 37 
hat » | 17 46 | 17 46 17 45 | 17 45 | 17 45 «17 43 
al; » 10 | 17 53 | 17 52 | 17 52 | 17 52 | 17 51 | 17 48 
ets | » 15 |} 18 O | 17 59 | 17 59 | 17 58 7 58 |} 17 55 
» 2 18 8] 18 7} 18 7] 18 5] 18 41] 18 
fe » 2% | 18 15 | 18 14 | 18 14} 18 12 | 18 11 | ls 7 
November] | 18 27 | 18 95 | 18 24 | 18 290 | 18 19 | 18 14 
» 5 | 18 32 |] 18 30 | 18 29 | 18 25 | 18 24 | 18 19 
» 10 | 18 39 | 18 36 | 18 35 | 18 31 | 18 99 | 1g 94 
» 15 | 18 45 | 18 42 | 18 41 | 18 36 | 18 34 | 18 98 
» 20 | 18 51 | 18-49 | 18 47 | 18 41 | 18 39 | 18 33 
» 2% | 18 56 | 18 54 | 18 52 | 18 46 | 18 44 | 18 37 
December 1 | 19 1 | 18 58 | 18 57 | 18 51 | 18 48 | 18 41 
» 5 | 19 3 | 19 1] 19 0} 18 54 | 18 BL | IS 44 
» 10) 19 7 | 19 4] 19 2 | 18 57 | 18 53 | 18 45 
» 15] 19 9 | 19 5 | 19 3] 18 58 |] 18 54 | 18 40 
» 20) 19 12 | 19 7 | 19 4] 18 59 | 18 55 | 18 47 
-» 2% | 19 12 | 19 7 | 19 4] 18 59 | 18 55 | 18 47 


Division of the Day. 


MAHOMETAN. 


The division of the day among Mahometans is chiefly subser- 
-vient to the stated times of performing their devotions, and is not 
generally very accurate. ey begin their account at sunset, 
reckoning twelve hours from thence to sunrise, whether the night 
be long or short; from sunrise to sunset they also reckon twelve 
hours, and consequently a night hour is longer in the winter 
than an hour of the day, and in summer the hours of the da 
are longer than those of the night. At the equinoxes alone, 
the hours are of equal length, and then they coincide with those 
adopted by us, in commencement and duration, differing, of course, 
six hours in enumeration, so that our six o'clock is their twelve, 
our seven is their one, &c. At other periods of the year, also, 
their six o'clock coincides with our twelve, but every other hour 
differs more or less from ours. The time of sunrise, and, conse- 
quently, the length of the day, being known, the length of each 
hour will be easily found by division, and the period of any given 
hour determined. Thus, if the sun rise at 7 o'clock, the length of 
the day will be ten hours (of 60 minutes each), and that of each 
hour 50 minutes. One o'clock, Mahometan reckoning, will then 
be at 50 minutes after seven, two o'clock 40 minutes after eight, 
and three o'clock will be half-past nine, and so on of the others. 
When the sun rises at five o'clock, the three first hours of the day 
will be completed severally at ten minutes after six, twenty minutes 
after seven, and half past eight. In every case six o'clock arrives 
exactly at mid-day. 

CHINESE. 

The Chinese division of the day is as simple as our own, and not 
much unlike it. The Chinese begin the day an hour before 
midnight, and divide the 24 hours into 12 parts, of 2 hours each ; 
instead of numbering their hours as we do, they give a different 
name to each period of 2 hours; the names and corresponding 
time, according to our mode, are as follow :— 


tsze. <f 11 to 1 morning{ woo. 11 to 1 afternoon 
chow. 1to ,, we FH lto ,, 
yin. fy 3to5 ,, shin. 3to 5, 
maou. 5to ,, yew. PY 5to 7 ,, 
shin. 7to9 seb. 7to 
sr. [2 9toll ,, hae. 9toll ,, 


The word keaou is added when the first hour of each period 
is intended, and ching for the last. Thus, keaow tsze is 11 at 
night, and ching tsze 12 at night; Reaow chow. 1 in the morning, 
ching chow 2, &c. &e. The word k’hih “ quarter,” is used after 
the hour with the numerals yik 1, urh 2, or san 3, to subdivide 
the hours into quarters, which is the smallest division commonly 
employed; example, ching maou yih k'Ath, a quarter past 6; 
Reaou woo urh half-past 11. 
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Hrnpoo. 


The Hindoos divide the day into four watches, and the night into 
the same number ; the day being considered to extend from sun- 
rise to sunset. The watches are again divided into ghurees, 
which are 24 minutes each in length. As in the summer the days 
are longer than the nights, each day-watch will then be longer than 
any watch of the night; though, from the necessity of each watch 
eomprising an exact number of ghurees, there will generally be the 
difference of 1 ghuree between two watches of the same day. 
There is much variation in this respect; and although, in the 
latitude of India, the difference is not so great as it would be in a 
country more towards the north, it is still so inconvenient that the 
natives of India rarely understand their own method of dividing 
the day, and readily adopt the English mode when they are in the 
neighbourhood of one of our factories. 

In order to explain the mode of subdividing the watches, we 
shall detail the correspondence of ghurees with our hours in March 
and September, when the days and nights are equal, and when, in 
consequence, more regularity may be expected than at other sea- 
sons. It must be remembered that a ghuree contains 24 minutes, 
and that 60 ghurees make up the 24 hours ; 30 ghurees, therefore, 
make up the time between sunrise and sunset at this season. If 
these 30 ghurees were equally divided between the four watches, 
giving 7 ghurees and a-half to each watch, their correspondence 
with our hours would be,easily made; but as the Hindoo practice 
is never to divide a ghuree between two watches, but to continue 
every watch until the last ghuree is completed (with one excep- 
tion), the watches will be of unequal length; the first and last 


_ watches will be of 8 ghurees, and the second and third of 7 ghu- 


rees each. 

At 6 o'clock, the first ghuree begins with the rising sun, and is 
completed at 24 minutes after 6 ; the second ghuree strikes at 48 
minutes after 6, the third at 12 minutes after 7, and so in suc- 


cession until the end of the first watch, at 12 minutes after 9. At 


36 minutes after 9, one ghuree strikes again, and theasame detail 
continues until mid-day, when the second watch ends. The third 
watch ends at 48 minutes after two, and the fourth at 6 o'clock, 
or sunset. The same succession continues during the night. 

In the summer, when the sun rises about 12 minutes after 5, 
and sets at 48 after 6, the day is 34 ghurees in length, and the 
night only 26. In this case the first watch of the day contains 9 
ghurees, the second and third 8 each, and the fourth 9. In the 
night the four watches will contain, respectively, 7, 6, 6, and 7 
ghurees.. In winter, of course the contrary arrangement takes 
place, the day consisting of 26 ghurees, and the night 34 ; circum- 
stances being the same in other respects. In the intermediate 
seasons the watches will contain 6, 7, 8, or 9 ghurees each, ac- 
cording to the length of the day; arranging them so that each 
watch may contain an equal number of ghurees, if possible: if 
there be one ghuree in excess, it is to be added to the first watch ; 
if two, to the first and last; and if three, to the first, second, and 
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Jast. The last ghuree of the day will occasionally be lengthened 
-or shortened, in order to finish the day with sunset, and the last 
of the night altered in the same way, that the day may begin at 
sunrise. | 
With sucn a variable system as the above, it is evident that no 
clocks could be made to mark the time; but a mode of denoting 
time has been adopted by the Hindoos, which is not without in- 
genuity: they provide a thin metal cup, through the bottom of 
which a small hole is drilled; this cup swims on the surface of 
a vessel of water, until the water, running gradually through the 
hole, fills the cup, which then sinks. The hole is made of such a 
size, that the water rising sinks it in 24 minutes. A sort of gong, 
or shallow bell-metal pan, called a ghureeal, is hung up near the 
vessel, to be struck at the expiration of each ghuree, which is 
known by the sinking of the cup. A man, who is employed to 
watch the sinking of the cup, and to strike on the bell, is called a 
ghureealee. For the complete establishment of a ghuree, six or 
eight servants are necessary, who keep watch in turns. Such an 
expense can, of course, be afforded only by the wealthy; but the 
sound of a gong is usually loud enough for a whole village, and 
serves the purpose of a church clock. 
We shall explain the operation of the ghureealee through the 
twelve hours of an equinoxial day; and the process of strikin 
throughout the year will be easily understood from this detail. 
At 6 o'clock in the morning, as soon as the sun appears on the 
horizon, the little cup is put on the surface of the water; when it 
sinks, which will be at 24 minutes after 6, the time is called, but 
not struck, 1 ghuree. This ghuree is considered sacred to the 
emperor, and his ghureealee, alone, has the privilege of striking it ; 
with this exception the first ghuree is passed in silence throughout 
Hindostan. At the second ghuree, two blows are struck; at the 
third three, and so to the end of the watch, when eight blows are 
struck for the eighth ghuree of the watch; then eight to shew that 
8 ghurees of the day are passed; and after an interval of a second 
or two, one loud blow is struck to shew the end of the first watch. 
The same process is repeated to the end of the second watch, ex- 
cept that the first ghuree is not passed in silence ; and that at the © 
end of the watch, which consists of 7 ghurees, after striking the 
seven blows, fifteen more are sounded, to shew that 15 ghurees 
are elapsed from sunrise, and then two loud blows to shew the 
end of the second watch. At the end of the third watch, seven 
blows are struck for the 7 ghurees of the watch, twenty-two for 
the ghurees of the day, and three loud strokes for the third watch, 
At sunset, after the eighth stroke for the 8 ghurees, thirty are 
sounded to shew that 30 ghurees are passed since sunrise, and four 
loud ones for the completion of the fourth watch. As the fourth 
watch is never struck until sunset, the last ghuree will increase 
_ with the lengthening: days, until, in April, it would be equal in 
length to 2 ghurees, and the whole watch would contain 9 ghurees ; 
to avoid so long a watch, 1 ghuree is added to the second watch, 
which before contained only 7 ghurees, and the last watch is re- 
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duced to its former length. In May the day is 1 ghuree longer, 
and this addition is made to the third watch, which before con- 
tained only seven. The four watches are then of equal length. 
At the end of May, a ghuree is added to the first watch, and near 
Midsummer, another to the last watch. The day then consists of 
34 ghurees, and the night of 26 only; and, as the days decrease, 1 
ghuree is taken away at.a time, in the same order as they were 
put on, until the shortest day, when the whole detail recom- 
mences. 

Some variation will occasionally take place in consequence of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the precise moment of sunrise, though 
much less in India than would be the case in our cloudy atmo- 
sphere. Change will also arise from the negligence or idleness of 
the ghureealee ; and tales are sometimes told of gréat. men, for 
whose convenience the complaisant ghureealees will add a gnuree to 
a watch, or accelerate the sinking of the little cup to accommodate 
their master's pleasure. These circumstances will prevent any 
exact coincidence of ghurees with hours practically, though there 
will be no great discrepancy by attending to the rules laid down 
above. We subjoin the correspondence of ghurees with our time, 
when the day is 12 hours long. 


6hours 0 min..-. 0 ghurees. 12 hours 24 min.... 
» 24 12 , 48 ove 

» 48 one 12 

36 
» 0 

» 24 

» 48 

» 12 

36 

» 

» 24 

» 48 

2 

» 36 

» 0 


ghurees. 


” 


1 
2 
3 
36 4 
0 5 
24 6 
48 «7 
12 (| 
36 2 
0 3 
24 4 
48 5 
12 6 
36 7 
0 8 
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Difference of Time. 


II. TABLE SHEWING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LON- 
DON TIME AND THAT OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Ir is well known that country time is obtained (except in large 
places) from London, by the mails, by the passengers of coaches, 
and by various other means; and it is seldom that the difference 
of time between London and any place in a is calculated 
when such time is transferred to the public clock: thus, according 
to the distance of a town from the meridian of Greenwich, its time 
may be so many minutes earlier or later than it ought to be. 
he sun appears to move over the length of a degree of longi- 

tude in exactly four minutes, so that the mean time of a place, 
situated one degree east of the meridian of Greenwich, is exactly 
four minutes earlier than the London time ; and of any place one 
degree west of the meridian, four minutes later ; and so on, earlier 
to the east and later to the west, four minutes being reckoned 
for every degree of longitude. In this manner the following table 
has been constructed. 

England lies between latitudes 50 and 56. The lengths of de- 
grees of longitude vary according to latitude. 


In latitude 50 the length of a degree of longitude is about 44} miles. 


” 52 ” ” ” 434 - 

51 ” ” 423 
53 ” ” 412 

” 54 ” ” ” 403 


” 55 ” ” 3955 . 
” 56 ” 3875 


It will therefore be seen, that in the southern counties the sun 
travels over forty-four miles in four minutes, or eleven miles in 
one minute. In Northumberland, it traverses thirty-nine miles in 
the same time, or not quite ten miles in one minute. In the mid- 
land counties, ten miles and a half may be reckoned to every 
minute. 


In the following table the difference of time is calculated from 
the meridian of Greenwich. The difference of time between that 
and the meridian of St. Paul’s is twenty-two seconds, but by cus- 
tom the London timekeepers are set exactly with the mean time of 
Greenwich. 

Tt is to be noted that the letter W signifies that the town against 
which it is placed is west of Greenwich, and consequently that the 
time is later; E, that it is to the east or earlier. 
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Difference of Time. 
Bedfordshire lies between north lat. 51° 50/ and 52° 21/. 


° Minutes. 
Bedford, Ampthill, and Dunstable. 2 » 
Woburn and.Leighton Buzzard. 2 » 
Berkshire lies between north lat. 51° 20/ and 51° 47!, 
Windsor . ° e 24 W. 
Wokingham ° 3h ” 
Reading e e 33 ” 
Newbury and Abingdon 5 
Hungertord ° 6 ” 
Farringdon and Lambourne 64 
Buckinghamshire lies between north lat. 51° 29/ and 52° 12/. 
— 2! 24" W 
Colnbrook airy e e 2 W. 
Slough e 24 
Newport Pagndl, Fenny Stratford, and Wendover . 3 y 
Aylesbury, Marlow, and Wycombe sf 
Stony Stratford e 3 ” 
Buckingham e ‘ ° 4 
Cambridgeshire lies north lat.52 2’ and 52 45’, 
Cambridge Observatory . ° 23) E 
Cambridge. and March e ” 
Cheshire lies lbebewen north lat. 52° 55/ and 53° 33’. 
Stockport 8: W. 
Altringham e e e 93 ” 
Nantwich and Northwich ‘ 10 
Malpas e e 1 1 4 ” 
Cornwall \ies between north lat. 49° 58! and 50° 56’. 
Eddystone Lighthouse . 17. W. 
Callington and St. Germain’s 174, 
Launceston ° 17%, 
Liskeard. East and West Looe. 17% 
Bodmin and Camelford ‘ 183 ,, 
Padstow. 193 ,, 
Pendennis Castle, St. Mawes, and Trevose Head 4 
Falmouth and Truro 20} 
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Difference of Time. 


Penrith . 

Carlisle and Longtown 3 

Wigton and Ireby . 

Cockermouth and Ravenglass 
Workington and Whitehaven... . 
Douglas (Isle of Man). 


Derbyshire lies between north lat, 52° 42/ and 53° 31/, 
Chesterfield and Alfreton 
Derby and Matlock . 
Wirksworth 
Bakewell . - 
Ashbourne 
Buxton and Chapel i in the Frith 


Devonshire lies between north lat. 50° 13’ and 51° 15/. 
Plymouth Observatory . 
Axminster. . 
Honiton. 
Sidmouth 


Collumpton and Exmouth .. 

Exeter, Tiverton, and Teignmouth 
Dartmouth . ‘ 


Ashburton . 
Chumleigh and Modbury 
Barnstaple, Plympton, and Coombe Marin. 
Plymouth, Torrington, Tavistock, and Ilfracombe 
Bideford and Beer Alston . 


Dorsetshire lies between north lat. 50° 31/ and 51° 5/, 


Poole and Wirnborne ‘ 

Shaftesbury and Bere Regis 
Weymouth and Sherborne 


Dirham liés between north lat, 54° 27’ and 55° Y. 
Hartlepool 
Stockton upon Tees . 
Shields and Sunderland 
Durham and 
Bishop’s Auckland 
Wolsingham * 


Essex lies between north lat. 51° 27’ and 52° 7, 
Waltham Abbey - + Same time as Greenwich. 


103 W. 

14k 
6 ” 
” 
73 i 
12 W. 
e 14} ” 
by 
154 
16 

164 
163 ”? 
18, 

72 W. 

8 

se ” 

of 
9 
10 

ll ” a 

iy 

43 W. ¥ 

” 
64» 
74 


16 Difference of Time. | 


Saffron Walden and Romford » 

Rainham and Chippi ng Ongar . 1 

Brentwood and Thaxt 1}, 

Coggeshall and Rochford ° 23, 

cf Gloucestershire lies between north lat. 51° 24/ and 52° 12’, 

Moreton, Lechlade, and Stow in the Wold 7 W. 

RY @ Cirencester and Winchcombe 73 

Cheltenham and Tewksbury ° 84 ,, 

Stroud, Tetbury, and Minchinhampton ,, 

"iM Dursle otton un er Edge, vewen an ° 9 
Berkeley and Newnham . uy of 

ay: Uf Herefordshire lies between north lat. 51° 50’ and 52° 25/, 

Ross : 103 ,, 

Ty Weobly, Wigmore, and Thruxton. 1k, 

apa . Hertfordshire \ies between north lat. 51° 35’ and 52° 5/. 

St. Alban’ s e e e ] 
Rickmansworth and Hemel Hempstead 2 y 

als Huntingdonshire lies between north lat, 52° 7’ and 52° 35’. 

4 i St. Ive’s and e W. 
i Huntingdon . . 

\ Alconbury, St. Neots and Bugden 
; 
i 1B Kent lies between north lat. 50° 55’ and 51° 31’. 

16 Hi Bromley ° same time as Greenwich. 
Dartford, Sevenoaks, and Penshurst 2 E. 
if Gravesend, and Town Malling 1k 4, 
Rochester, Maidstone, and Tenterden 
Faversham and Ashford * 34 5, 
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Difference of Time. 


Romney e 
Whitstable 

Canterbury and Hythe . 
Folkstone and Reculver ‘ 
Dover and Sandwich 


Ramsgate, Margate, and Deal 


Lancashire lies between north lat. 53° 20’ and 54° 25/. — 
Colne and Oldham 
Burnley, Rochdale, and Ashton-under-Line ° 
Bury and Clitheroe 
Blackburn and Bolton. 
Wigan, and Chorley 

ston 

Lancaster . 
Liverpool and Poulton ° 
Ulvegston and Bispham . 


Leicestershire lies between north lat. 52° 25’ and 52° 59’. 


Market Harborough and Melton Mowbray 
Leicester, Mount Sorrel, and Lutterworth . 
Loughborough and Kegworth 
Market Bosworth ° 
Hinckley e 

Ashby de la Zouch : 


e 
e e 
e 


Lincolnshire lies parce north lat. 52° 38’ and 53° 44/, 
Saltfleet 
Grimsby, Louth, Boston, and Holbeach, same as Greenwich. 
Horncastle and Spalding 
Market Raisin 
Barton and Bourn 
Glandford Bridge and Sleaford 
Stamford . 
Lincoln, Ancaster, and N: avenby 
Grantham . 
Gainsborough, Stockwith, and Woolsthorpe 


Middlesex lies between north lat. 51° 23’ and 51° 42’. 


London (St. Paul’s) is 22 seconds west of Greenwich. 
Enfield and Edmonton 
Whetstone 

South Mims and Edgeware 
Hounslow 
Staines 


Uxbridge e e e 


Monmouthshire lies between north lat. 51° 30! and 51° 59’. 
Monmouth and Chepstow. e e 
Caldicott 
Usk, Carleon, and Lianarth ° 
Newport, Pontypool, and Abergavenny . , 
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Difference of Time. 
Norfolk lies between north lat. 52°22! and 52° 59’. 


Swaffham and Burnham * ‘ 2} 
Thetford and Litcham ® e e 3 ” 
Wells, Fakenham, and Kenninghall . SE 
East Dereham and Harling 32 
Diss and Wymondham... . 45, 
Cromer, Aylsham, and Harleston © © «© * 
ai Norwich e 5 ” 
Bungay and North Walsham. . . . 
oR Northamptonshire liés pete north lat. 51° 58’ and 52° 42’, 
Wellingborough, Kettering and Rockingham 3 
{iad * Northumberland lies between north lat, 54° 49! and 55° 50’. 
nwick and Morpeth e 6} ” 
Berwick, Wooler, and Corbridge ; 8 y 
Hexham and Hallystone .. 8i ,, 
Knaresdale 10 ,, 
Nottinghamshire north lat. 52° 38’ and 53° 32’. 
a 4 Newark e e W. 
East Retford and Southwell ° 32 
Sutton, Lowdham, and Over Broughton 4 ,, 
Nottingham and Worksop 43 ,,. 
} Oxfordshire lies north lat. 51° 28’ and 52° 10’. 
Oxford Observatory . SW. 
Woodstock and Banbury ° 
ag Witney e e 5 ” 


bead 


Difference of Time. 
Rutlandslare lies between north lat. 52° 3! and 


Luffenham 
Uppingham 
Oakham 
Langham ° 


Salop ties between north lat. 52° 18’ and 52° 59/. 


Hilton | ©. 
Bridgenorth, Shiffnall and Newport 
Ludlow and Wellington 
Broseley, Drayton, and Cleobury Mortimer 
Shrewsbury, Whitchurch, Broomfield and Preston Gutbals. 
Bishop’s Castle —. ° 
Somersetshire lies between north lat. 54° 48’ and 51° 30/. 


Bath, Frome; and Wincanton . 
Bruton and Milborne Port’ . 
Stratton and Castle Cary 
Shepton Mallet 
Bristol, Wells, and Yeovil . 
Glastonb and Ilchester . 
Langport, Wrington and Crewkerne 


Bridgewater, Weston and North Petherton 
Taunton 


Wellington 
Minehead and Daiverten 


e e 
e 
e 
e e 
e 


- Southampton lies between north lat 50° 35’ and 51° 22’. 


Farnborough 
Odiham and 

Havant 

Portsmouth and Basin 

Kingsclere and Bishop’s Waltham 

Winchester and Titchfield . 
Southampton. 

Andover and Stockbridge 
Lymington 

Lyndhurst 
Fordingbridge, Ringwood, and Chisichrch 
Isle of Wight 
Bonchurch, ditto , 
Cowes and Newport, ditto. 
Yarmouth, ditto « 


Staffordshire lies between north lat, 52° 24’ and 53° 13’. 


Tamworth, Branston, and Tutbury. 
Lichfield, Uttoxeter, and Abbot’s Bromley . 
Wednesbury, Walsall, and Cheadle “ 
Leek and Dudley in Worcestershire ° 
Stafford, Stone, and Wolverhampton - 
Newcastle, Burslem, and Eccleshall =e 
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20 . Difference of Time. 
Suffolk lies between north lat. 51° 56’ and 52° 37’. 


Minutes, 
e e ) 2 EK. 
Bury and Sudbury . * 23» 
igh, Stowmarket, and Lopham ° 
Eye, and Debenham ° ” 
undham e e e 
and Beccles e 6 ” 
Dunwich e ° e 63 ” 
Lowestoffe e e e e 7 ” 
Surrey lies between north lat. 51° 5! and 51° 31, 
Kew Observatory We 
Croydon and Bletchingly Ww. 
Reigate and Ewell ” 
— and Richmond ° 
e 
We bri e e e 1 


Sussex lies between north lat. 50° 44’ and 51° 9’. 
Hastings e e e e 


Battle e e e e e . 2 ” 

Lewes ‘ same time as Greenwich. 

Horsham and Shoreham ° » 

Warwickshire lies between north lat. 51° 57’ and 52° 41’. 

Rugby e e 5 W. 
Southam e e e 54 ” 
Coventry and N uneaton 6 
Henley in Arden 7t 

Westmoreland lies between north lat. 52° 10’ and 54° 43’. 

Maiden Castle e e e 9 W. 
Brough and Kirkby Stephen 
ndal, Millthorpe, and Askham ‘ 

Witishire lies north lat. 60° 56! and 51° 41’. 

Great Bedwin e 

Ludgershall, Burbage, and Aldborne 


Salisbury, Marlborough, Downton, and Highworth < 
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Amesbury and Swindon 7i 
Cricklade, Avebury, Wilton, and Wotton-Basset ° 7h 49 
Calne, Devizes, and Market Lavington. 8 ,, 
Malmsbury, Chippenham, Melksham, Heytesbury, Hindon 
Trowbridge, Westbury, and Warminster . 
Bradford, Mere, and Corsham. 9 
Worcestershire lies between north lat. 51° 57’ and 52° 29’. 
Evesham and Northfield 73 W. 
Worcester and Kidderminster. 8 y 
Stourport, Holt, Upton, and Powicke 9 5; 
Bewdley, Malvern, and Martley 9} 
Tenbury e e e e 103 ” 
Yorkshure lies north lat 53°18 and 54° 40’, 

York Observatory . 424" 
Aldborough W. 
Bridlington and Skerlaugh ° 45 
Hull, Frodingham, and Honmanby 14, 
Thorpe and Wykeham . 
Whitby, Wetwang, North Dalton, and South Cave ° 2k 55 
Pickering and Pocklington ° 
New Malton and Egton ” 
Howden and Kirby Moorside 
Marsh, Thorne, Snaith, and Sheriff Hutton 
Redcar, Guisborough, Helmsley, and Selby 
Doncaster, Stokesley, and Skelton . 


3 
sf 
4 
4 
4 
4¢ 
Coningsborough and Phomanby | 5 
Tadcaster and Pontefract ° 
Rotherham, Yarm, and Thirsk 
Wetherby, Knaresborough, Boroughbridge, and North Allerton 
7. 
8 
8h 
9 
10 


Ripon, Stanley, Barnesley, and Sheffield , 
Leeds, Wakefield, Tanfield, and Darton  . 
Catterick, Bedale, Bramley, Dewsbury, and Harrowgate . 
Richmond, Otley, Kirklees, and Pateley Bridge ° 
Bradford 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Rokeby, and Bolton Bridge e 
Bowes, Skipton, and Kettlewell 


lies between north lat, 53° 8’ and 53° 26’. 


| 
Minutes. 
j Holy ead e e e 1 ” 


22 Difference of Time. 
Brecknockshire lies between north lat. 51° 44’ and 52° 17!. 
Minutes. 


Crickhowel and Talgarth W. 
Brecon, Gwenddwr, and Builth 1 
Caernarvonshire lies between north lat. 52° 46/ and 53° 17/. 
Caernarvon and Crickieth ° ° 
Nevin and Llangian 18 sy, 
Goormarthenshire lies between north lat. 51° 38’ and 52° 8’, 
Aberguill and Pembrey” ° 17 ” 


Cardiganshire lies between north lat. 52° 1’ and 52° 33’. 


Fintshire lies between north lat: 52° 54’ and 53° 22’. 
St? Asaph e 1 ” 


Glamorganshire lies between north lat. 51° 22/ and 51° 48/. 


Silian, Cennant, and Talybont 16 ,, 
Llampeteér and Aberystwith. e e 16} ” 
fr: Newcastle Emlyn . °, 18 
i: i} Denbighshire lies between north lat. 52° 47! and 53° 18/. 
% 


Cardiff and Caerphilly 123 W. 
Llantrissant and Merthyr Tidvil 132. 
Cowbridge and Aberdare 133, 
Merionethshire lies between north lat. 52 30’ and 53° 3’. 
Harlech end Towyn | e > e 164 ” 
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Difference of Time. 
- Montgomeryshire lies between north lat, 520 20’ and 52° 50’. 


Minutes. 


Newtown ° ° 134. ,, 


Pembrokeshire lies between north lat. 51° 34’ and 52° 8’. 
arberth and Tenby 
New ewport 19 
Pembroke, Fishguard, and Haverfordwest 1 


Radnorshire lies between north lat: 52° 2’ and 52° 27’, 
Rhavadergwy 


IRELAND. 

Dublin Observatory 25/ 22" W., 

Armagh Observatory 26130" ,, 
Dublin 25 W. 
Londonderry and Waterford 282 
Castlebar 362 
Tralee . +38} 
Western extremity of Ireland . 41 

ScorLanp. 

Aberdeen Observatory 8136" W. 

Edinburgh Observatory . 12/41” ,, 

Glasgow Observatory 17 7" ,, 
Peterhead . ‘ 
Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 
Port Patrick and Fort William 
Western — of the Western Islands" 


FRANCE. 
Paris, Observatory . E, 
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Ill. THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


1831. 
1 | 16th of Thebet. 
15 | 1st Sebat. 
Feb. 14 | Ist of Adar. 
. . « « «| Fastof Esther. 
27;14. . . « « «| Purim.® 
. | Little Parim.* 
March . 15 | Ist of Nisan 
29);15. . . « « «| Passover begins.* 
30 16 e e Morrow of the Passov er. 
April 4 2) e Seventh day of the Feast. 
5/22. . . « « Passover ends,* 
14 | Ast of Jyar. ; 
May 1 + «© « « « «| School Feast. 
13 | Ist of Sivan. 
18 © © « « | Penteeost.* 
19| 7. . . © « « « | Second Feast of Pentecost. 
June 12 | 1st of Thammuz. 
28,17... - « «| Fast. Conquest of the Temple. 
July 11 | Ist of Ab. 
19| 9. . « « «| Fast. Destruction of the Temple.* 
August 10 | Ist of Elul. 
Sept. 8 | Ist of Tisri. New Year, 5592.* 
9| 2. . . « « « « | Second Feast of New Year.* 
17 10 © © Feast of Reconciliation. 
92'15. . . « | Feast of Tabernacles.* 
23 16 © © © @ @ Second Feast.* 
98:21. . « « « « « | Feast of Branches. 
29 22 ee Feast of Tabernacles ends.® 
30 | 23. « « « | Feast of the Law. 
Oct. 8 | Ist of Marchesvan. 
Nov. 6 | Ist of Chisleu. 
30/95... - | Dedication of the Temple. 
Dec. 5 | 1st of Thebet. 
144,10. « « « | Fast, Siege of Jerusalem. 
The Fasts and Feasts marked thus ® are solemnly kept. 
IV. CALENDAR OF THE TURKS, 
1831. Year of the Hegira 1246. 
Jan. 1 | 18th of Regeb. 
| Exaltation of Mahomet. 
14 | Ist of Shaban. 
98) 15. | Barah’s Night. 
Feb. 12 ny of Ramadan. Month of Abstinence. 
March 12 - « «{ Defeat of the Turks before Vienna. 
14 of Shawall 
2... Grand Bairam, 
April 12 | lst of Dhu’l kadah. 
May | Ist of Dhu’l hajjab. Kurban Bairam. 
June 11] Ist of Moharem. First Month of the Mussulman Year 1247. 
20 10. Ashura. 
July 11 | lst of Saphar. 
Aug. 9| Ist of Rabin I. 
Will. Birth of Mahomet. 
Sept. 8 | Ist of Rabiu It.” 
Oct. 7 of Jomadhi I. 
961/20... .. Taking of Constantinople. 
“Nov. 6 | 1st of Jomadhi II.* 
5 | 1st of Regeb. 
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V. LIST OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ERAS WITH 


THE YEAR 1831 *. 


[When the commencement of the year coincides with the Christian 
year, that alone will be given; when it begins at a different 
season, the month in which the 1st of January, 1831, occurs 


will be also stated.] 


Correspond- 
ence with 
1831. 
Olympiads ‘4 7th month 2nd year of 652 
Year of the World (Constantinopolitan account) . 7339 
Ditto account) . 7323 
Ditto Abyssinian account) 24th Tahsas 7323 
Ditto (Jewish account) . 16thThebet 5591 
Era of Nabonassar 8th month of 2579 
Egyptian. «© 24th Cohiac 2577 
Julian Period «© «© 6544 
Dioclesian, or of Martyrs . . - 24th Cohiac 1547 
Seleucides, or Grecian Audynzus 2142 
Death of Alexander. - «  « Srd month 2154 
EraofTyre . - 4th month 1955 


Czsarian of Antioch account) . Audyneus 1879 


Ditto Syrian account) . Canun II. 1878 

Era of Abraham ° - «+ « 4th month 3846 
Spanish, or ofthe Caesars . 1869 
Persian Era of Yezdegird I1I. (Parsee account) 4th or 1200 
5th month 

Armenian common year ° . 29th Drethari 1280 
Ditto ecclesiastical year. 12 Kaghots 1279 
Hegira 18th Regeb 1246 
Caliyug . . . . Poos or Margaly 4932 
Salivahana(Saca) do. 1753 
Vicramaditaya (Samvat) do. 1887 
Bengalee do. 1237 
Fuslee (Bengal account) do. 1238 
Ditto (Telinga account) . do. 1240 
Parasurama. . 4th month of 1006 
Grahaparivrithri . . 55th year of 21st cycle 
Brihuspotee (Bengal) . . —. 36th year of 84th cycle 
Ditto (Telinga) . . 25th year of 83rd cycle 
Chinese year. 11th month of Kang-yin, 71st cycle 


Abbre- 
viations. 

A.U.C, 

Olymp. 

A. M. Const. 

A. M. Alex. 

A.M. Abyss. 

A.M. 

Zér. Nab. 

A. Zig. 

Jul. Per. 

Fr. Diocl. 

Er. Seleuc. 

A.Mort. Alex. 

Tyr. 

Ces. Ant. 


Er. Abr. 
A. Ces. 


A. Pers. 
An. Arm, 


A.H. 

Cal. 

Saca. 
Samvat. 
Beng. Sen. 
Fusl. 

Fusl. 
Paras. 
Grah. 
Cyc. Bris. 


* For a full explanation of these various eras, and the modes in which they may be 


most readily computed, see the Companion for 1830, 
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Vi. OCCULTATIONS OF PLANETS AND FIXED STARS BY THE 
MOON IN THE YEAR 1831. 


ComPuTED FOR GREENWICH, BY THoMAS HENDERSON, Esq. 


*,,* The angles are reckoned from the northernmost point and vertex of the Moon’s limb, tovcards the 
right hand, round the circumference of the disc, as exhibited in an inverting telescope. 


| Soc. | Side- Anglefrom’ Side- Anglefrom 
Date. STAR. & Catal. yeal Mean ean 
|= No. | Time. | Time Time. | 
jhe m.jh. | h. hb. o lo 
Jan.6 | 94 Virginis.....| 6 | 1605 10°52 |15°48 | 20 261 | 242 
17| hl Aquarii.. 6 |.2754 | 4° 2.) 8°16 75 112 Under horizon 
20|¥ Piscium....| 5 | 184 | 3°23 | 7°25 |107 |129 | 4°32 | 8°34 | 297|328 F 
21 | @ Ceti. | 293 | 7°58 |11-56 | 64 |103 | 8-42 12°39 1324) 8 
..| 5°6 879) 2°11 | 6° 6 | 55! 3°10! 7° 4 1396!324 
——.......|5 | 510 | 1°47 | 5°38 | 91 | 2°55 | 6-45 | 268| 248 
—— .......| 5°6) 511 | 1°46 | 5°86 | 71 | 2°56 | 6°47 | 288 | 268 
(99) —— 5°6, 516 | 3° 3| 6-53 [130 | 3°55 | 7°45 | 233 
6 | 520 | 3°26 | 7°26 | 53! 41 | 8°12 | 335/335 
Aldebaran...! 1 | 528 | 6° 9 | 9°59 (165 [189 | 6-39 |10°29 | 215 | 244 
N Tauri.....| 6 | 706 3 | 75 (11-49 [15°34 |325| 4 
26|f Geminorum.| 6 | 940 | 6°37 |i0-15 | 95 | 7-44 (11-22 | 237) 241 
26 |18 Leonis ...../ 6 | 1177 |13°38 [17° 7 | 80 |118 |14°38 18° 7 | 242) 282 
59 149.... 6 | 1259/12 |14°37 | 80°| 91 [12°23 15-49 | 234/258 
Feb.1| Virginis ....| 6 | 1500 |13° 2 [16°16 | 81 | 83 |14°19 17°32 | 297 | 243 
Tauri.......| 6 | 468 | 4°41 | 6-46 |119-| 5°54 | 7°58 | 278| 303 
| Y 874) 478 6°55 | 8°58 114 |147 | 1 10° 5 | 266/305 
71 —— ....../ 5°6} 503 | 9°59 2 | 69 |10°48 12°51-| 303 | 341 
5 | 510 1 [18° 4 1136 [174 [11-39 13°42 | 236 | 279 
SLL |i0°57 [13+ 1152 [11-45 13-48 | 258 | 293 
Mi 111 ——....... 6 | 640 | 9°52-|11°51 | 52 | 93 |10°37 12°37 1312! 353 
Mar.1 65 Virginis 6 | 1531 | 8°27 | 9°51 | 79 | 9°12 10°36 | 200/166 
r 66 eevee 6 1532 9° 5 10°29- 85 50 10°12 ‘11°36 227 198 a 
HH — ....| 6 | 1545 |14°36 |15-°59 | 35 | 49 115-42 17° 5 |277|301 
5 | m Scorpii......| 5 | 1907 [13°41 114-49 | 72 | 46 [15° 1 8 |256|242 
ee 24|18 Leonis....... 6 | 1177 | 7°87 | 7°31 345 |319 |}) Almost touching Star ff 
—Occulted to places 
28 | kt Virginis.....) 6 | 1500 | 8°10 | 7°48 | 40 | 3 | 9° 9 | 8°47 |274}241 
31|y Libree ......| 4°5| 1764 (14°50 (14°15 (102 | 96 |16- 2 [15-27 | 292 | 908 
Apr.l5|_ Aldebaran... 1 | 528'| 6°23 | 4°50 {121 |148 7-27 [5-54 (257 [293] 
20 | 18 Leonis .....; 6 | 1177 |15°54 1 | 56 | 95°|16-46 [14-52 | 27013079 
21/49 ——.... 6 1259 |14°36 |12°38 | 83 |15°36 |13-38 | 237 |276 
May2i| y Virginist ...| 4 | 9-32 [122 [182 |14- 9 {10-13 | 186 | 203 
—— ...../6 | 1545 |16-31 12-31 | 37 | 66 {13-31 |281|315 
Junel | IV. Satel. Jupit. 17°28 12°49 | 75 | 40°\18°31 (13°52 (311 | 284 
17°44 |13° 5 | 79 | 46 |18°50 [14°11 | 307 |282 F 
Jupiter .... 17°46 |13° 6 | 80 | 47 18-52 |14-12 | 306 | 281 
I. Satel. Jupiter 17°49 °|13°10 | 81 | 49 |18°55 {14°16 | 305 | 230 
Ill. 17°53 {13°14 | 82.| 50 14°21 280 
9| Aldebaran... 528 | 6°43 | 1°34 4 126 | 7°49 | 2°40 | 284/322 
19 | 94 Virginis..... 1605 |18°25 |12°35 73 |19°18 |13-28 | 288 |326 
y Tibree....... 1764 |15°10 | 9°18 100 97 |16°23 10°25 | 222/231 


Jul.20|s Ophiuchi.... 1944 {19°27 [11-35 | 55 | 79 20-32 12-40 | 295 | 326 
24 | Capricorni.. . 2403 (19°17 |11°09 110 /100 20-37 12-29 | 272/275 


1 
6 
4°5 
30 Aquarii .. . .| 5°6| 2776 {19-38 4 (111 | 79 20-50 [14*17 |291 | 268 
6 
31 | 5 | 255 [20° 8 (11-38 88 21° 2 12°26 (273/234). | 


* Star on Meridian at Emersion. t+ Double Star. 
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Emersion, 


aw 
Sala 


(99) —— eevee 
Aldebaran.. 
111 Tauri...... 
Mercury.... 


Virginis *... 
Tauri...... 
Libre .. .. 
Aquarii .... 


Ceti ...... 
Cancri..... 


Ceti........ 


Under horizon 
3:17 {16-47 | 289 
Under horizon 
3°22 


ots 


10°47 | 68 , 37 
der horizon 
9°28 


33 
f 
p2 
75 
( 


99)-——.. ee eee 
Aldebaran.. 
115 Tauri.. ... 


9—_ 


GH 


g Geminorum. 
Leonis..... 


Sagittarii... 
45 Capricorni.. 
33 Ceti........ 
E2 Orionis .... 
Cancri.. eeee 

Regulus .... 

Saturn...... 
B Virginis’.... 


o Capricorniz . 
42 Aquarii .. . 
Ceti ee 


Tauri 


15°38 |100 | 74 
14°18 | 38 359 
5-31 | 66 89 [21 49 | 
5°57 |164 190 |21°28 | 6°19 
9°54 | 95 127 |Under horizon 
11°27 160 184 | 3°56 5 

12°17 | 62 | 34 | 5-17 


8°50 | 58; 21) 1 
10°56 | 9 3 
0 


S| 


er horizon +2 
8 55 116-33 40 15 
Under horizon 8°21 
4°22 21°57 
Under horizon 
1°6 | 7°31 {3807 
Under horizon 
9°49 349 
4°27 |293 
8°17 |268 


almost touching Star 
cculted to places 


‘23 
54 
3 


AH OOM BAAD LAD 


(99) —— en 

Aldebaran.. 
119 Tauri ..... 
120 
g Geminorum 


Regulus... 


2 


*Double Star. + At Emersion ) and Star risingabove horizon. Double Star. 


C 2 


Side- | lAnglefrom| Side- Mean | 
No. | Time. SS | | Time. s2| 8 
| | | h.m.[{[h.m.| | o | o 
Aug.lj f Tauri .... 5°6 379 (23°37 |14°57 [133 | 96 | 0°39 |15°59 | 269 |238 
2)71 ——....... 503 |22-24 |13°40 | 94) 54 [23°18 |14°34 | 298 | 258 
pi —....... 5 | 510 |23°29 |14°45 | 96 | 0-21 [15-37 | 256 | 218 
#2 ——...6... 5°6 |23°25 [115 | 75 | 0°25 115-41 | 277 = 
80 ——.. ....,6 | 515 | 0°26 {15°42 | 17 339 |) Almost touching Star}: 
| | —Occulted to places 
farther North. 
81 ——.......'5°6 517 15°48 | 35 357 | 0°50 (16° 6 | 322 
516 15°53 |164 126 | 1-11 |16*27 | 230) 192 
| 528 | 18°30 {151 133 | 4° 6 |19°22 | 236 ‘= 
3) | 640 13°12 | 25 349 |22-12 |13°24 | 357] 320 
| 651 14°11 |147 108 (23°37 [14°49 | 237] 197 
| [121 | 82 | 6-26 [20-17 | 218) 175 
¥ 8-45 | 42 | 81 
4 15-34 [107 | 78 277 
Sep.ll ¥ 8°46 | 84 120 | 
19 | 14°34 (141 301 
| 5° 152 | 4° 5 |278| 309 | 
15°30 | 69 | 29| 5 11 |16-34 | 275| 238 
8-35 | 80 44 [23°27 | 9-28 (328/207 
17°30 | 89 128 | 8-26 |18-26 | 303) 343 
22 Tauri ...... 1°39 {11°36 | 334/311 
: 23 20°59 6°54 274 237 d 
— 9°40 | 42) 2 | 0-12 5 | 352) 313 
—....... 9°45 165 124 | 0 24 |10°17 | 229] 190 | ; 
10°13 | 93 54 | 1°21 | 301) 267 
12°59 | 84 63 | 4°12 [14° 5 | 308) 305 ff 
8:23 | 76 38 [23-19 | 9° 9 | 308] 268 
10°57 192 152 »)) touching Star — Oc- 
| culted to places fa%- ‘ 
ther South. i 
667 99 | 2-6 {11°55 | 245) 207 
26 951 50 | 243 
30 1334 38 | 249 
Nov.8 | | 20198 296 | 328 : 
| 2099 00 |229 
12 | 2576 
16 | 125 250 1279 
21 | 777 | | 10 |297 
23 998 1298 | 258 
24 | | 11-11 [337 |297 | 
25 | 1209 217 
26 | 258 
29 | 1551 183 i 
Dec.8 2408 2 229 
10 2658 
15 | 255 |2 291 
cir | 379 350 
17|'y —— 478 (2 253 
510 | 1°18 | 7°35 | 18 [343 |) 
arther North. 
5°6| 516 | 1°55 | 8°12 | 61 | 29 | 2°42 | 8°59 | 333/310 
1 | 528 | 4:46 [11-2 | 48 | 53 | 5-25 [11°42 | 340/355 
18 5°6| 663 | 0°58 | 7°11 | 79 | 1°55 | 8° 9 | 266) 227 
6 | 667 | 1°27 | 7°40 | 96 | 56 | 2°29 | 8-42 |290| 254 F 
20 6 | 951] 249 | 8°55 | 35 354 | 3°23 | 9:28 | 325 | 284 
22 1 | 1209 |13-44 68 ee 14°45 |20°40 | 250/290 
7 
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VII. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WEATHER, 


[ConTinvED FRom THE “Companion” FoR 1830.] 


Dew anv Hoar-Frost, 


AnoTHER visible evidence of the fact of aqueous vapour pervading 
the transparent atmosphere, is the appearance of Dew. 

Nothing canbe stronger than the conviction produced by ob- 
servation, that this fluid has its principal source in the atmosphere. 
It is a little remarkable, that while this origin has been granted with 
regard to rain, whose formation is carried on in regions generally 
far beyond our range of vision, and at elevations which we have no 
convenient means of visiting, it has been denied with regard to 
dew ; though this latter, produced upon the surface of our planet, 
is never out of our reach, and consequently may be subjected to 
our examination whenever we are disposed to investigate its pro- 
duction, or observe its subsequent changes and conditions. 

Dew, on its first formation, appears sprinkled over the surfaces 
of some bodies in small irregularly-shaped flat spots, or attached 
to the filamentous parts of i toa in minute globules, of colourless 
transparent fluid. As the dewing process continues, these increase 
in size, and frequently running together, escape, from sloping and 
perpendicular surfaces, in little descending streams. 


Hann globule of dew, in accordance with the popular notion 
at 


* It droppeth like the gentle rain from Heaven,”’ 


has been called a dew-drop; but though the name be continued, 
the descent is now considered altogether imaginary. No dew-drop 
has ever yet been remarked to form without contact, nor to fall 
except from some substance to which it had been pnts 
attached. The touch of the minutest thread of the finest spin- 
ner is sufficient to start it into being, and to hold it, in its first 
magnitudes at least, safely suspended ; but, in all cases, it is neces- 
sary that either this or some more bulky agent should assist in its 
parturition. Unlike rain, no cloud, not even the slightest misty 
wreath precedes or attends its first appearance; and the earliest 
notice which the eye receives of its existence is the brilliancy 
with which it decorates the scene of its birth and detention. 
Chilled then by the contact of some surface or point colder than 
themselves, the atmospheric particles have their moisture-carrying 
power so reduced, that they are no longer able to support the 
same quantity of humidity in the form of transparent elastic 
vapour, which they did before this ‘cold embrace; the excess 
is evolved, and the relieved particle of air, reduced in its volume 
and load, but increased in its density, passes on, or slides down, 
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is dew. 
If the cooling body happen to be of a light and filamentous 


leaving a deposit upon the refrigerating object, and which deposit . 
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texture, the dew on its abandonment by the air, obeys, undisturbed 
by any foreign attraction, the simple law of aggregation, and 
sparkles in those myriads of globules, which, from their aérial 
origin, their lustre, their co-existence with daybreak, and their 
effects upon the vegetable world, have so constantly, in all ages, 
been selected as objects of description by the poets of nature, and 
so frequently been used in similies which are intended to illustrate 
instances of gentleness, purity, and splendour, of refreshing calm- 
ness, and of vivifying power. | 

The dew-drop is familiar to every one, from earliest infancy. 
Resting in luminous beads on the down of leaves, or pendant from 
the finest blades of grass, or threaded upon the floating lines of the 
gossamer, its ‘‘ orient pearl” varies in size, from the diameter of a 
small pea to the most minute atom that can be imagined to exist. 
Each of these, like the rain-drops, have the properties of reflecting 
and refracting light ; and hence, as from so many minute prisms, 
the unfolded rays of the sun are sent up to the eye in similar 
brilliant colours to those of the rainbow. When the sun-beams 
traverse horizontally a very thickly bedewed grass-plot, these 
colours arrange themselves so as to form an iris or dew-bow; and 
if we select any one of the drops for observation, and steadily 
regard it while we gradually change our position, we shall find the 
prismatic colours follow each other in their regular order. 

With so many resemblances when once produced, and having 


evidently one common source, it would seem incredible that the. 
Jearned should have come to any other conclusion, than that the 


rain-drop and the dew-drop were the same identical substance ; 
that they both were, in fact, water of the softest quality and 
greatest purity,—dew, perhaps, being only more free from those 
volatile impurities which rain might wash down from the air in its 
descent. But the quackery of former times was not content with 
this simple difference, and employed itself for ages in the most 
absurd speculations on the nature of dew, and the most extra- 
vagant assertions as to its properties. Even so lately as in an 
edition of an encyclopedia of deserved celebrity, published in 
Edinburgh in 1814, and distinguished in some departments for 
science and accuracy, dew was described as “a dense, moist 
vapour, found on the earth in form of a mizzling rain,” and it is 
asserted, “ that out of dew putrified by the sun, arise divers in- 
sects, which change apace from one species into another; what 
remains is converted into a fine white salt, with angles like those 
of saltpetre, after a number of evaporations, calcinations, and fixa- 
tions’! It is also stated that there may be a spirit prepared from 
May-dew of wonderful virtues, and the preparation of it is de- 
scribed by a “ physician” of Kiel, in a manner which strongly 
resembles the solemn lies which are annually propagated by 
another ‘* physician” in his Almanac. 

All these mistakes upon the nature of dew are now dispersed 
for ever. The investigation of the phenomenon was undertaken 
by Dr. Wells, and given first to the world in his Essay on Dew, 
in the year 1814—a work pronounced, in a —_ scientific 
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publication, by a person 
“one of the most beautiful examples of inductive reasoning in the 


eminently qualified to judge, to -be 


English language *.” By a series of well-adapted experiments, 
most indefatigably pursued, Dr. Wells obtained data, upon which 
nearly all the phenomena of dew may be satisfactorily accounted 
‘for. His arguments from them are ingenious and conclusive, .and 
leave no doubt that the dew-drop and the hail-stone are but 
_some of the consequences which uniformly follow, in one shape or 
other, the processes necessary to restore some depression of tem- 
_perature, which, whether in the atmosphere, or on the earth’s:sur- 
face, is greater in one body or class of bodies, than in others 
which are contiguous ; or, as M. Biot has concisely expressed it, 
“these phenomena, and many others analogous, result from these 
two single observations :—that the equilibrium Of: temperature is 
maintained by exchanges ; and that bodies exposed to the aspect 
of a clear sky cool by radiation +.” 

‘“‘ The experience,” says Dr. Wells, ‘of most persons respecting 
.the communication of heat among bodies in the open air, is confined 
to what happens during the day ; at which time, those that are situ- 
‘ated near to one another are always found to possess the. same tem- 
-_perature, unless some very evident reason for the contrary should 
exist. To many, therefore, it mtay appear ineredible, that a perfectly 

dry body, placed in contact, on all sides, with other bodies of the 
-same temperature with itself, shall afterwards, without undergoing 
any chemical change, become much colder than they are, and shall 
‘remain so for many hours ; yet these circumstances are found to 
occur in substances attractive of dew, when laid on the surface of 
‘the earth, in a still and:serene night ; and are in perfect agreement 
swith the doctrine of heat, now universally admitted to be just.” 

This unequal depression of temperature in bodies upon the sur- 
face of the earth, is principally brought about by that property, 
»which they all possess, of perpetually emitting and absorbing the 
particles of heat. When this interchange is equal, the tempera- 
ture of the body remains stationary ; but when, from some cause, 
-the emission is greater than the absorption, the body becomes 
-cooler ; and vice versd. This constant emission and absorption 
of the particles of heat being more active in some bodies than 
others, it follows that, if bodies, in which there exists this dif- 
_ference, be similarly placed, the rates of the emission or absorption 
-will vary, and, consequently, some will warm or cool more 


an others. 

property of emitting heat is termed the radiation of heat ; 
~and a body is said to possess a large or a small radiating power, 
according as it cools, under certain circumstances, in a.greater or 
»a less period of time; to radiate powerfully, and to cool rapidly, 
are, therefore, effects of the same process, which must necessarily 
be simultaneous : the first, expressing that condition of the process 
‘by which neighbouring bodies are likely to be affected; and the 


# Dr. Thomson, on Heat and Electricity, 1830. 
+ Nouv. Dict. Hist. Naturelle, Paris, 1819, xxix. 463, 
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-second, that by which its own state is altered. To enable a body 
‘to obtain’ by radiation a lower degree of temperature in the shortest 


time possible, we must place it in such circumstances as that its 


emission or radiation of heat shall be compensated in the least 


possible degree by the absorption of any particles of heat, emitted 


‘or radiated by any other bodies, or transmitted to it from them by 
conduction. To accomplish this privation entirely is impossible ; 


but .if-we expose a body, reposing upon some bad conduetor, to 


-a perfectly clear sky, in a calm night, upon an extensive level plane, 
-we place it in the most favourable circumstances for cooling-b 
‘radiation or emission; for the empty sky having no object in it 


which can radiate in return, all the particles of heat rushing off 
into the clear aérial space are an absolute loss, and the absence of 
all elevation in the level plane diminishing the amount of radiation 
to and from all other terrestrial objects to the least possible degree, 
we should find a body so placed to.indicate very soon a tempera- 


‘ture considerably lower than the circumambient air; into this 


the emitted heat must evidently enter in the first instance, but heat 


‘so emitted passes through a transparent atmosphere without 


sensibly affecting its temperature. The air not in contact with the 
‘cooling or radiating body would, therefore, be little affected, even 
when the body itself was cooled to a remarkable degree. 

To understand the deposition of dew, and its unequal distribu- 
tion upon objects, let us now suppose ‘two bodies placed in the 
circumstances described above, but of different radiating powers, 
surrounded by the atmosphere in its usual state of compusition, 
but cloudless, transparent, and calm, with a temperature a few 
degrees above that at which the transparent elastic vapour present 
would begin visibly to condense. Starting from this point, let us 
watch the process of the radiation ; the better radiator cooling 
‘more rapidly soonest reaches and passes the degree at which the 
aqueous vapour condenses, the air in contact is cooled down to 
the same. point, parts with its moisture, and the dewing. process 
begins upon this body. This continues, and may suffuse ‘this 
‘radiator copiously, long before the slow radiation of the other has 
reduced its temperature to the point of condensation; till then it 


of course is undewed and dry,-and it will remain so, unless the © 


radiation is continued long enough to cool it sufficiently low. This 
we will suppose to take place. If the sky become now partially 
overcast, we shall find the cold produced by radiation begin‘to 
diminish, the temperature of the bodies will be observed to ,rise, 
though with differing rates of ascension, the accumulation of dew 
‘will become slower, and if the cloudiness become general, will 
entirely cease. After a time, the temperature of the two radiating 
bodies will be equal to each other and to that of the atmosphere. 
In the latter part of this.experiment, as in the commencement, 
the radiating heat of the bodies continues to pass off from them 
undiminished in quantity; but they now receive from the clouds 
a radiation or emission in return, large enough gradually to 
restore the .equilibrium of temperature; -when ar is accom- 
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plished, the emission and absorption become equal. Such an 
adjustment of the receipt and expenditure of heat is sometimes 
described by saying that the radiation has ceased *. 

From the above statement may be perceived, that in order to 
produce a copious deposition of atmospheric dew, the following 
conditions would be necessary :—The absence of the sun ;—a com- 
plete exposure to a perfectly clear sky, and one which is calm, or 
very nearly so;—an atmosphere replete with aqueous vapour, 
whose temperature is very little elevated above that of the dew- 
point +; and lastly,—bodies of great radiating powers, so situated 
as to be very little affected by the radiating or conducting powers 
of any other bodies. 

Upon these conditions it may be remarked, that. although the 
dewing process proceeds most productively when ‘the sun is below 
the horizon, yet it frequently occurs both a little before his setting, 
and a little after he has risen. The duration of these periods is, 
however, very short, except in shaded places, and even there is 
finally limited by the supply of heat from the sun balancing the 
loss by radiation of the earth. As he declines, and before he sends 
forth his rays with power, the terrestrial radiation of heat may be 
greater in quantity than that supplied by the sun for the terres- 
trial absorption, and a decrease of temperature sufficient to pro- 
duce dew may occur. The seasons and other circumstances will 
influence the deposition at the times under consideration ; but it 
appears probable, that, under every modification of atmosphere, 
dew ceases to form when the sun has attained a certain degree 
above the horizon (though the exact point remains hitherto un- 
determined), because the solar radiant heat, has been found to be 
transmitted in the day-time to the earth through the thickest 
covering of cloud. 

The interval between sunrise and the ceasing of dew to form, 
has been observed to be considerably shorter than that between its 
first appearance in the afternoon and sunset, “ contrary, however, 
to what happens at sunset, if the weather be favourable, more dew 
forms a little before, and, in shaded places, a little after sunrise, 
than at any other time. A greater quantity of dew has also been 
observed to form between midnight and sunrise than between 
sunset and midnight.” ; 

“‘ The appearance of dew is not confined to any one part of the 
night, but occurs during its whole course, from means the most 
simple and efficacious. For after one part of the air has deposited 
its moisture on the colder surface of the earth, it is removed in 
consequence of that agitation in the atmosphere which exists 


* This is evidently an impropriety of expression. It has, however, been used by 
some authors of eminence. Radiation, in this use, means the excess only of the quantity 
emitted beyond the quantity absorbed ; in other words, the actual loss of heat, by the 
supply being unequal to the quantity given out. 


+ The Dew-point is the degree of the Thermometer at which the transparent elastic 


‘ vapour, which may be present in the atmosphere, on being exposed to a decrease of 


temperature, begins to be precipitated. By some, it is called! the point of saturation; 


Mr. Daniell terms it, the degree of “ the constituent temperature of atmospheric 
vapour.” 
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during its stillest states, and gives place to another having its 
quantity of water undiminished; and again, as the night pro- 
ceeds, a portion of air, which had before deposited all the moisture 
which circumstances at that time permitted, is rendered fit, by the 
general increase of the cold of the atmosphere, to give out a fresh 
parcel when it comes anew into contact with the ground *,” 

Entire clearness of the atmosphere is essential to a great depo- 
sition of dew, for then few impediments are presented to the 
escape, by radiation, of the earth’s heat to the heavens, and that 
these impediments may be the fewest possible, the most complete 
exposure to the sky should be secured, for not the smallest part 
of it can be screened from the radiating surface without its tem- 
perature being proportionally higher. Less cold is remarked on 
surfaces, and therefore less dew is observed, in calm nights when 
the sky is partially covered with clouds or its aspect otherwise 
narrowed by intervening objects, and still less or none when it 
is entirely covered or shut out from view by lofty. buildings, tall 
trees, &c. 

Perfect stillness of the atmosphere is not absolutely necessary, 
for the gentle motion of air, pregnant with moisture, facilitates the 
disengagement of dew, since fresh parcels of it will be brought 
more frequently into contact, than if the atmosphere were entirely 
calm; but on any agitation approaching to wind, the deposition 
ceases. 

As the amount of the diminution of temperature necessary to 
cause air to deposit moisture depends upon the quantity of vapour 
which the air contains, it follows, that if the quantity be as great 
as can exist at the temperature, then the smallest diminution of 
temperature will occasion a deposition of humidity. If the air be 
not replete with moisture, a further diminution of temperature 
will be necessary before the deposition can commence ; and if the 
air be what is called dry, it may require its temperature to be so 
lowered before the condensation of vapour takes place, that the 
depression produced by radiation from some bodies may never 
reach it. In this case no dew could be formed upon them. It is. 
therefore evident, that for the dewing process to begin early, and 
continue copiously, a very small lowering only of the heat of the 
atmospheric particles should be necessary. The temperature of 
the atmosphere usually sinks considerably after sunset, and is 
often 20° or 30° colder than during the day. Hence, in such 
cases, it must approach much nearer the point of depositing 
moisture, and require less diminution of temperature to be effected 
by the cooling bodies than in others where the fluctuations and 
differences are less. 

Dews in this country are most abundant in spring and autumn; 
and it is precisely in these seasons that there are the greatest 
differences in the temperatures of day and night. | 

The deposition of dew is facilitated or retarded by the nature 
and structure of the body on which it forms; it is found, it is 


* Dr. Wells. Cc 5 
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true, deposited upon the surfaces of all substances, under cer- 
tain circumstances peculiar to the class; but there are some 
-remarkable differences from the causes before mentioned; and 
from some others, in the facility in which certain substances are 
covered at a time when others similarly exposed are free from the 
minutest globule. Substances extremely attenuated, or in a fila- 
-mentous and downy state, are the most attractive recipients ; -and 
the solids, particularly the polished surfaces of metals, appear to 
“be the least. The former collect dew copiously, while the latter 
-so rarely indicate its presence, even when it is dewing freely on 
contiguous substances, that some observers have doubted whether 
it ever happened, and have been disposed to believe that they 
repel it. 

The following enumeration contains some of the substances 
«which dew in its formation has been observed more particularl 
‘to cling to or to avoid. Among the former have been observed, 
the threads of the gossamer, swansdown, fine raw silk, fine un- 
wrought cotton, flax, wool, grass, hair, low plants and vegetables, 
both dead and living ; glass ; and animal substances, but as these, 
like all others, must be reduced to a temperature below that of the 
atmosphere, dew is never observed, in temperate climates, upon 
the naked parts of a living and healthy human body. 

Among the substances which have been remarked for their re- 
sistance to the formation of dew upon them, were rocks, bare 
earth, and considerable masses of water; but the most conspicu- 
ous were the metals; among these, gold, silver, copper, and tin 
continued dry, at a time when iron, steel, zinc, and lead were 
dewed; and the whole of them rejected it more powerfully than 
platina. This inaptitude to receive dew is also communicated by 
the metals to other bodies lying near or touching them. 

It has been sometimes extremely difficult to ascribe correctly 
the absence of dew observed upon bodies'to its proper cause ; and 
to decide whether it was owing to their chemical composition, their 
mechanical structure, or their situation; though Dr. Wells finally 
thought that all bodies (except bright metals), after allowance 
had been made for any difference which may exist in their me- 
chanical states, seemed to attract dew in quantities not very un- 
equal, if they were similarly situated. The apparent exemption of 
some of them, as, for example, gravel, garden mould, sand, &c., 
depending more frequently upon their usual situation and other 
extraneous circumstances, than upon their chemical composition ; 
for, upon their situation being changed, some bodies upon which 
dew had never been observed in any instance, became plentifully 
bedewed. 

Situation, particularly with regard to the sky, affects most ma- 
terially the deposit of dew. It is evident, also, as observed by 
Lacroix *, ‘ that the cooling of a radiating body would not pro- 
ceed, if the neighbouring bodies, or those connecting it with the 
earth, were good conductors of heat; but that if the contrary take © 


* Dict. Sciences Naturelles, Paris, 1824, vol. xxx. 315. 
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place, which is generally the case, the radiating body will con- 

tinue cooler than the stratum of air which touches it, andthelatter § im 

will deposit a part of the water which is suspended in it. a 
The abundance of dew must depend principally upon the atmo- a 

sphere containing a large quantity of moisture at the time of the . 

action of the immediate cause; and it is this fact which. expiains 

the reason why dew is always very copious on those clear and 

calm nights which are followed by misty or foggy mornings, and 

on clear mornings which succeed cloudy nights. It rarely hap- ‘| 

pens in our climate, that heat of the atmosphere is followed by a 


great deposition of dew; but this is sometimes the case, though 
never to the degree that is described, by some travellers, as oc- 
curring in hot climates. It is, however, more abundant after rain, 
in favourable nights, than after a long course of dry weather; 
and during southerly and easterly directions of the wind, than 
the opposite ones. A diminishing pressure of the atmosphere 
appears, also, more favourable to a plenteous deposition than 
when it is increasing. 

The quantity of dew produced during the night is sometimes large 
enough, particularly during the autumn, to be measured by the rain- 

uge*, ‘The annual average quantity deposited in this country 
Is estimated at a depth of about five inches, being about. one- 
seventh of the mean quantity of moisture supposed to be received 
from the atmosphere, over all Great Britain, in the year ; or about 
22,161,337,355 tons, taking the ton at 252 imperial gallons. 

The moisture deposited by the dewing process, and that deposited 
by mists and fog, though the same in their constituent elements, 
have some remarkable differences in the time of their deposition, in 
the state of the atmosphere as to transparency, in the kind of bodies 
on which these are deposited, and in the manner of their deposi- 
tion. As has been shown, the period during which dew is depo- 

4 sited, in its largest range, extends only from a little before sunset to 
a little after sunrise, none ever falls in the other parts of the 
‘ twenty-four hours,—the deposition from mist occurs at all times 
q of the day and night, when the sun is above, as well as when he is 
below, the horizon. A calm and clear atmosphere is necessary 
to the favourable formation of dew—little is formed during cloudy 
or during windy nights, and none during nights which are both 
cloudy and windy,—no atmospheric state or commixture of this 
kind seems to prevent the deposition of the moisture of mists. 
This latter moisture is also deposited upon the surfaces of all i 
bodies whatever ; but we have seen that, though some bodies | 
receive the moisture of dew very freely, there are others, in some 2 
‘ States particularly, which it appears to avoid. And again, the , 
moisture deposited by mists exists visibly previous to its deposition, Za 
and is produced without any relation to the receiving bodies, whose - 
temperature may be higher even than that of the atmosphere— . 
dew, on the contrary, is never visible in the previous state; and 


* On the morning of Sept. 1, 1818, Mr. Howard found that his instrament marked a 
deposition of Dew during the preceding night equal to one-tenth of an cs 
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actual contact with a body of certain properties seems necessary, 
whose temperature must be previously so much lower than that 
of the atmosphere as to reduce the latter to at least the point of 
saturation. 

Hoar-frost is the ice of dew: it may either be the effect of a 
powerful radiation when the atmosphere itself may have a tem- 
perature even above the freezing point, in which case its duration 
1s probably of no long continuance,—or its congelation may be 
accomplished and preserved by a depression of temperature in the 
atmosphere below 32°. 

The frozen forms of dew are sometimes extremely beautiful!: 
they appear to depend principally upon the manner of the first 
developement ofthe fluid; ifit is received upon flat surfaces, the 
forms spread in the most varied crystallized foliage—on vegetables 
and plants, they are classed by Mr. Howard into the spicular and 

anular : the first are minute icicles shooting from 

es, and the last are globules frozen as they hang suspended, 
without any change of form; and it frequently happens in the 
latter days of autumn that, on some of the coarser threads of the 
spiders of that season, a series of globules having arranged 
themselves and become frozen, a little string of beads may be 
taken up by the hand. 

The importance of dew to vegetable life may be appreciated by 
the fact, that some plants derive the principal portion of their 
nutriment from the aqueous atmosphere, and that all are more 
or less dependent upon the same source. The anatomy of their 
leaves displays a structure adapted to the absorption of this fluid. 
**Each of the different grasses draws from the atmosphere during 
the night a supply of dew to recruit its energies, dependant upon 
its form and peculiar radiating power. Every flower has a power 
of radiation of its own, subject to changes during the day and 
night, and the deposition of moisture on it is regulated by the pecu- 
liar law which this radiating power obeys; and this power will be 
influenced by the aspect which the flower presents to the sky, un- 


folding to the contemplative mind the most beautiful example of 
creative wisdom.”* 


* Ency. Metrop., Article, Meteorology. 
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VIII. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONSERVATORY 
PLANTS, WITH THE DATES OF THEIR INTRO- 
DUCTION INTO ENGLAND. 


Acaciaalata . . . Wing-stalked Acacia. . New Holland 1803 
armata . - Prickly Acacia . New Holland 1803 
—vestila . . Hairy Acacia. . « New Holland 1820 
Aitonia capensis. . . Cape Aitonia. . Cape 1774 
Andersonia sprengeloides . Sprengelia-like Andersonia New Holland 1803 
Authocercis littorea. . . Yellow Anthocercis . . New Holland 1803 
— viscosa. . White Anthocercis . New Holland 1803 
Aotus villosa. . . . VillousAotus. . New Holland 1790 
Aristeacyanea . . . « Grass-leaved Aristea . . Cape 1759 
Arthropodium cirratum. . Large-flow. Arthropodium New Zealand 1819 
Aster argophyllus . . . Musk-scerited Aster . . Van Diem. Isl.1804 
Astroloma humifusum . . Juniper-leaved Astroloma New Holland 1803 
Aulax pinifolia . . Pine-leaved Aulax . . Cape 1780 
Azaleaindica . . IndianAzalea. . . China 1808 
Red, white, and purple. 
. Heath-leayed Banksia . N.S. Wales 1788 
- Great-flowered Banksia . New Holland 1794 
. Short-leaved Banksia. . New Holland 1794 
. Various-leaved Banksia . N.S. Wales 1804 
. Long-leaved Banksia. . New Holland 1804 
verticillata . . Verticillate Banksia . . New Holland 1794 
Bauerarubiefolia . . Madder-leaved Bauera . N.S. Wales 1793 


Banksia ericifolia . . 
Beaufortia decussata . : . Splendid Beaufortia . . New Holland 1803 


grandis. . 
marcescens . 
—— marginata . 
—— speciosa. 


Bignonia capensis. . Cape Trumpet-flower. . Cape 1823 
grandiflora » . Large-flowered Trumpet-fl, China 1800 
Billardiera scandens. Climbing Billardiera . N.S. Wales 1790 
- mutabilis. Changeable Biliardiera . Wales 1795 
longiflora 
Blandfordia nobilis .. . Showy Blandfordia , . New Holland 1790 


. Blue-berried Billardiera . 
Borbonia cordata . . . Heart-leaved Borbonia : Cape 1759 


Van Diem. Isl. 1809 


Bossiza linophylla . . . Narrow-leaved Bossiza . New Holland 1803 
scolopendrium . . Plank-plant . . . N.S. Wales 1792 
Bouvardia triphylla . . . Three-leaved Bouvardia . Mexico 1794 
Brachysema latifolium . . Broad-leaved Brachysema New Holland 1803 
-— undulatum. . Wave-leaved Brachysema New Holland 1820 
Buddlea salvifolia . Sage-leaved Buddlea. . Cape 1760 
Burchellia capensis. . . Cape Burchellia . . Cape 1818 
Bursaria spinosa’ =. Thorny Bursaria. N.S, Wales 1793 
Calceolaria corymbosa . . Corymbose Slipperwort . Chili 1823 
—arachnoidea. . Cobweb-leaved Do. . Chili 1828 
Callistachys lanceolata . . Lance-leaved Callistachys New Holland 1815 
Callitris australis AustralianPine . . N.S. Wales 
Calodendrum capense . .CapeChesnut. . . Cape 1789 
Calothamnus quadrifida. . Four-cleft Calothamnus , New Holland 1803 
villosa. . . Five-cleft Calothamnus . New Holland 1803 
Calytrix glabra. . SmoothCalytrix . . New Holland 1818 
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Camellia japonica 
Sasanqua . e 


Campanula aurea . . 
Canarinacampanula. . 
Candollea cuneiformis . 
Caprarialanceolata . . 
Carmichaelia australis . 
Cassia australis . . . 
Ceanothus ceruleus. . 
Ceratonia Siliqua . . 
Chironia jasminoides_ 
Chorizema ilicifelia . 
Clematis florida. . . 

ar istata e 


Clerodendrum tomentosum . Cumberland-Tree. . 


Clethraarborea. . 
Cobeea scandens. . . 
Convolvulus canariensis. 
floridus. . 
Conospermum ericifolium 
Correaalba. . . 
speciosa, . 
virens . 
Crotalaria cordifolia . 
pulchella . 
— purpurea 
Crowea saligna . 
Cullumia ciliaris . . 
Curtisia faginea. . 
Cyclopia genistoides 
Cytisus proliferus 
tomentosus . 
Dais cotinifolia . 
Daviesia cordata . 
latifolia’... 
Dianella cerulea . 


Dianthus arboreus 
Didelta spinosum 
Digitalis canariensis. 
Sceptrum . 
Dillwynia floribunda. 
— — ericifolia 
Diosma speciosa. 
—— linifolia. . 
fragrans. . 
serratifolia . 
Doryanthes excelsa . 
Draceua australis . 
Dryandra floribunda 
formosa . 


Conservatory Plants. 


. Japan Rose . . © «© China 1793 
Warrata’h, myrtle-leaved, double white 
Pompone, buff, poeony-flowered 

. Lady Banks’ Camellia. China 1811 

Double-white. 
Double-red. 

. Golden Bell-flower . . Madeira 1777 

. Canary Bell-flower . . Canary Isl. 1696 

- Wedge-leaved Candollea. New Holland 1823 

. Willow-leaved Capraria .. Cape 1774 

. Southern Carmichaelia . New Zealand 1822 

« Southern Cassia. . . N.S. Wales 

- Blue Ceanothus . - New Spain 1818 

. —— or St. John’s Sicily 1570 

- Jasmine-flowered Chironia Cape 1842 

- Holly-leaved Chorizema . New Holland 1803 

. Japan Virgin’s Bower . Japan 1776 

- Awned Clematis . . . New Holland 1812 

. N.S. Wales 1794 

Tree Clethbra. . . Madeira 1784 

Climbing Cobea. Mexico 1792 


Canary Convolvulus . 


Canary Islands1690 


Many-floweredConvolvulus Canary Islands1779 


- Heath-leavedConospernum New Holland 
- White-flowered Correa . N.S. Wales 

Red-flowered Correa. . N.S. Wales 
. Green-flowered Correa N.S. Wales 

. Heart-leaved Crotalaria .. Cape 

. Large-flowered Crotalaria Cape 

. Purple-flowered Crotalaria Cape 


Willow-leaved Crowea . N.S. Wales 
Ciliated Cullumia . . Cape 
. Hassagay Tree . . . Cape 


. Narrow-leaved Cyclopia . Cape 


Silky Cytisus. . . Canary Isl. 
. Dewny-leaved Cytisus . Cape 
. Cotinus-leaved Dais . . Cape 


. Heart-leaved Daviesia . New Holland 
- Broad-leaved Daviesia 
. Blue Dianella . N.S. Wales 
. Tree Pink . . Crete 

. Opposite-leaved Didelta . Cape 

. Canary Fox-glove . . Canary Isl. 

Madeira Fox-glove  . Madeira 

Close-flowered Dillwynia.. N.S. Wales 
. Heath-leaved Dillwynia . N.S. Wales 
. Umbel-flowered Diosma . Cape 

. Flax-leaved Diosma . . Cape 

. Aromatic Diosma . . Cape 

. Saw-leaved Diosma . . Cape 

. Gigantic Lily . . . N.S. Wales 
. Southern Dragontree. . New Zealand 
- Many-flowered Dryandra _ New Holland 
. Splendid Dryandra . . New Holland 


1823 
1793 
1804 
1800 
1790 
1800 
1790 
1790 


(1774 


1775 
1787 
1779 
1798 
1776 
1824 


. Van Diem. Isl. 1805 


1783 
1820 
1774 
1698 
1777 
1794 
1794 
1789 


1809 
1789 
1800 
1819 
1803 
1803 
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Echium grandiflorum . . Large-flowered Echium . Cape 1787 
Edwardsia grandiflora . . Large-flowered Edwardsia New Zealand 1772 
— microphylla... Small-leaved Edwardsia . New Zealand 1772 
Ekebergia capensis. . . Cape Ekebergia . . . Cape 1789 
- Eleagnus chinensis . . Chinese Oleaster. . China 

Eleocarpus cyaneus. . . Blue-fruited Eleocarpus . New Holland 1805 
Elzodendrum australe . Thick-leaved Eleodendrum N.S..Wales 1796 
Elichrysum proliferum .  . Proliferous Elichrysum . Cape 1789 
Enkianthus quinqueflora . Five-flowered Enkianthus China 1812 
Epacris grandiflora . . Crimson Epacris. . .. N.S. Wales 1803 

pulchella . Sweet-scented Epacris . N.S. Wales 1804 
Entelea arborescens . New Zealand Cork Tree New Zealand 1821 
Erica ardens. . Ardent Heath . Cape 
—— campanulata - Bell-flowered Heath . . Cape 1791 
—— cerinthoides - Honey-wort Flow’d Heath Cape 1774 
—elegans . - Elegant Heath . . . Cape 1799 
—— empetroides - Close-flowered Heath . Cape 1788 
— Ewerana . . Ewer’s Heath. - Cape 1793 
— filamentosa . Long-peduncled Heath . Cape 1800 
—— formosa . Beautiful Heath . Cape 1795 
—fragrans . . Fragrant Heath . . . Cape 1803 
—— grandiflora. . Great-flowered . . . Cape 1775 
— halicacaba. . Bladder-flowered Heath . Cape -1780 
—— margaritacea - Pearl-flowered Heath. . Cape 1775 


mucosa. - MucousHeath . . . Cape 1787 


—— odorata . 
persoluta . 
—— pubescens . 
Plukenetiana 
—— pyramidalis 
—— ramentacea 
resinosa . 
——sebana. . 


. Perfumed Heath. . . Cape 1804 
. Garland Heath . . Cape” 1774 
. Pale Downy Heath - Cape 1790 
Plukenet’s Heath . . Cape 1774 
- Pyramidal Heath. . . Cape 1787 
Slender-branched Heath. Cape 
. Varnished Heath. . . Cape 1803 
. Seba’s Heath. . . 1774 
—taxifolia . . Yew-leaved Heath . 1788 

ventricosa . Porcelain Heath. . . 1787 
—vestita. . . . Tremulous Heath. . . Cap 1789 
Eriostemon salicifolium. . Willow-leaved Eriostemon N.S. Wales 1822 
Erodium incarnatum - Flesh-coloured Erodium . Cape 1787 
Erythrina caffra. . . Caffrarian Coral-tree. . Cape 1816 
Eucalyptus obliqua. . . Oblique-leavedEucalyptus Van Diem. Isl.1774 
piperita . . Peppermint-tree . . . N.S, Wales 1788 
Euchilus obcordatus.. . Heart-leaved Euchilus . New Holland 1803 
Eugenia elliptica - . . Round-frnited Eugenia . N.S. Wales 1790 
myrtifolia . . Myrtle-leaved Eugenia . N.S.Wales 1812 
Euphorbia mellifera . . Honey-bearing Spurge . Madeira 1784 
Eustrephus latifolius . . Broad-leaved Eustrephus. N.S. Wales 1800 
Fabricia levigata . Smooth-leaved Fabricia . N.S. Wales 1788 
Ficus australis. . - Botany Bay Fig . «N.S. Wales 1789 
Fuchsia coccinea. . Scarlet Fuchsia... Chili 1788 
gracilis. . Slender Fuchsia. . Chili 1822 
arborescens. . Tree Fuchsia, . . Mexico 1823 
Galega grandiflora . . Rose-coloured Goat’s-rue Cape 1774 
—— stricta. . . Upright Goat’s-rue . . Cape 1774 
Gardenia radicans .: . Rooting Gardenia . . China 1800 


—— mammosa . . Red Verticillate Heath . Cape 
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40 Conservatory Plants. - 
Gastrolobium bilobum . . Two-lobed Gastrolobium New Holland 1803 


Gazania pavonia . . . Peacock Gazania. . » Cape 1804 
rigens . . . Great-flowered Gazania . Cape 1755 
Gelsemium sempervirens . Sweet-scented Gelsemium North Americal640 
Genista linifolia . Flax-leaved Broom . Spain 1739 
Gnaphalium eximium . . Giant Everlasting . . Cape 1793 
grandifloram . Great-flowered Everlasting Cape 1781 

congestum . Close-headed Everlasting Cape 1791 

Gnidia tomentosa . . . Downy Gnidia . . .Ca 1822 


Gompholobium grandifiorum Gt-flow’d Gompholobium NS. Wales 1803 
Goodenia grandiflora . . Large-flowered Goodenia N.S. Wales 1802 
ovata. . . Oval-leaved Goodenia N.S.Wales 1793 
Goodia latifolia . . . . Smooth Goodia . . . Van Diem. Isl.1793 
pubescens Downy Goodia . . . Van Diem. Isl. 1805 


Grevillea linearis. . Linear-leaved Grevillea , N.S.Wales 1790 
buxifolia . . Box-leaved Grevillea- . N.S. Wales 1790 
rosmarinifolia . Rosemary-leaved Grevillea N. S. Wales 1823 


suphurea . . Sulphur-colouredGrevillea N.S. Wales 1823 
acanthifolia . . Acanthus-leaved Grevillea N.S. Wales 1821 

sericea . . Silky Grevillea . . . N.S. Wales 1790 
Hakea saligna . . . . Willow-leaved Hakea. . N.S. Wales 1791 
dactyloides . . Nervous-leaved Hakea . N.S. Wales 1790 
florida . Many;flowered Hakea New Holland 1803 
——nitida . . . Shiuing-leaved Hakea’ . New Holland 1803 
oleifolia. . . Olive-leaved Hakea . New Holland 1794 
suaveolens . . .~ Sweet-scented Hakea. . New Holland 1803 
Hallerialucida . . . . African Fly Honeysuckle - Cape 1752 
Hallia imbricata . . Imbricated Hallia. . . Cape 1812 
Haloragis Cercodia . . . Whorl-flowered Haloragis: New Zealand 1779 
Heliotropium corymbosum . Large flowered Turnsole Peru 
———— peruvianum . Peruvian Turnsole . . Peru 1757 
Hermannia grandiflora . . Gt.-flowered Hermannia .- Cape 1791 
hyssopifolia . . Hyssop-leaved Hermannia Cape 1725 

flammea. . . Flame-flowered Herman. - Cape . 1794 
lavandulifolia. . Lavender-leaved Herman. Cape 1732 

Hibbertia dentata . . «~ Long-peduncled Hibiscus Cape 1812 


Hibiscus pendunculatus. . Tooth-leaved Hibbertia . New Holland 1814 


HoveaCelsi. . . .Cels’sHovea. . New Holland 1818 
— lanceolata . . . Lance-leaved Hovea.. , N.S. Wales 1805 
linearis . . Linear-leaved Hovea. . N.S. Wales 1796 

— longifolia. . . Long-leaved Hovea . . N.S. Wales 1805 
Hoya carnosa . . Fleshy-leaved Hoya . Asia 1802 
Hydrangea quercifolia . . Oak-leaved Hydrangea . Florida 1803 
Jacksonia scoparia . . . Broom-like Jacksonia  . N.S. Wales 1803 
Spinosa |, . . Spinous Jacksonia . . New Holland 1803 
Jasminum grandiflorum. . Catalonian Jasmine . . EastIndies 1629 
odoratissimum . Yellow Indian Jasmine . Madeira 1656 
Tlex crocea. . . . . African Holly . Cape 1794 
Indigofera australis . . Botany Bay Indigo . N.S. Wales. 1790 
cytisoides . . Angular-stalked Indigo . Cape £1774 

Isopogon formosus . . .~ Handsome Isopogon . . New Holland 1803 
Justicia Adhatoda . . Malabar Nut. . . . Ceylon 1699 
Ixodia achillaoides . Milfoil-like Ixodia. . New Holland 1803 
Kennedia coccinea . . . ScarletKennedia. . . New Holland 1803 
monopbylia. . . Simple-leaved Kennedia , N.S. Wales 1790 
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Kiggelaria africana . . , African Kiggelaria . . Cape 1683 
Koelreuteria paniculata. . Panicled Koelreuteria  . China 1763 
Lachuea glauca. . . . Glaucous Lachnea . . Cape 1800 
—— purpurea .  . Purple-flowered Lachnea Cape 1800 
Lambertia formosa . . . Red-flowered Lambertia . N.S. Wales 1788 
Lasiopetalum ferrugineum . Rusty Lasiopetalum . . N.S. Wales 1791 
— purpureum . Purpile-flowered Lasiopel. New Holland 1803 

quercifolium Oak-leaved Lasiopetalum New Holland 1803 

solonaceum . Solanum-leaved Lasiop. . New Holland 1803 
Laurophyllus capensis . . Cape Laurophyllus . . Cape 1801 
Laurus indica . . . . RoyalBay . . . . Madeira 1665 


—— aggregata . , Glaucous Laurel. . . China 1806 
Lechenaultia formosa . . Showy Lechenaultia . . New Holland 1826 
Leptospermum grandifolium Large-leaved Leptosperm. New Holland 1803 
scoparium , New Zealand Tea . . New Zealand 1772 
flavescens . Yellow Leptospermum . N.S. Wales 1787 
lanigerum . Hoary Leptospermum . Van Diem. Isl.1774 
Leucadendron argenteum_ , Silver-tree Leptospermum Cape 1693 
Leucopogon lanceolatus, . Small-flowered Leucopog. N. S, Wales 1790 
Leucospermum conocarpum Many-toothed Leucosper. Cape 1774 
hypophyllum. Trifid-leaved Leucosperm. Cape 1787 

Liparia spherica, Globe-flowered Liparia . Cape 1794 
Lobelia Tupa_. Scarlet-poison Lobelia. Chili 1823 
senecioides . Groundsel-like Lobelia . N.S. Wales 1826 
Loddigesia oxalidifolia Oxalis-leaved Loddigesia Cape 1802 
Logania floribunda . Many-flowered Logania . N.S. Wales 1797 
Lomatia longifolia. Long-leaved Lomatia. . N.S. Wales 1816 
silicifolia Cut-leaved Lomatia . . N.S. Wales 1793 
Lonicera japonica. . Japan Honeysuckle . Japan 1806 
- flexuosa . . Chinese Honeysuckle. . China 1806 
Magnolia annoneefolia . Annona-leaved Magnolia. China 1804 
conspicua . Youlan . .. . . «China 1789 

fuscata . . Brown-stalked Magnolia . China 1789 
—— gracilis . . Slender-Magnolia.. . . China 1804 
obovata . . Purple Magnolia . . . China 1790 

pumila . . Dwarf Magnolia . . . China 1786 

Mahernia pinnata . . Wing-leaved Mahernia . Cape 1752 
Maurandia antirrhiniflora , Snap-dragon-flowerd.Mau. Mexico 1812 
Barclayana . . Barclay’s Maurandia . . Mexico 1827 


| 
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semperflorens Ever-flowering Maurandia Mexico 1796 
Melaleuca fulgens . Splendid Melaleuca . . New Holland 1803 
decussata. . Decussate Melaleuca . . New Holland 1803 
hypericifolia . . Hypericum-lea. Melaleuca N.S. Wales 1792 
——~—armillaris. . . Pale-flowered Melaleuca . N.S. Wales 1788 
calycina. . Permanent-cupped Melal . New Holland 1803 
styphelioides Styphelia-leaved Melal. . N.S. Wales 1793 
Melianthus major . . . Great Honey-flower . . Cape 1688 
Metrosideros hispida. . Rough Metrosideros . .N.S. Wales 1789 
speciosa . Showy Metrosideros . . N.S. Wales 1818 
Michauxia campanuloides . Rough-leaved Michauxia . Levant 1787 
Mimulus giutinosus. . , Orange Mimulus . . . California 1794 
Mirbelia reticulata . . . Reticuled Mirbelia . .N.S. Wales 1792 
———- grandiflora. . . Great-flowered Mirbelia . N.S. Wales 1824 
Monsonia speciosa . . . Large-flowered Monsonia. Cape 1774 
Montinia caryophyllacea . Sea Purslane-leaved Mont. Cape 1774 
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Showy Mutisia . . Chili 1826 | 
- Woolly-leaved Myrtle, . China 1776 | 
Garden Nandina, . . China 1804 
- Red Oleander . . . S.Europe 1596 © 
Sweet-scented Oleander . E. Indies 1683 | 


‘Mutisia speciosa. . 
‘Myrtus tomentosa. 
Nandina domestica . 
Nerium Oleander . 
odorum. 


splendens. double. .. 
Notelea longifolia . . Long-leaved Notelea .. N.S. Wales 1790 
‘Ochna capensis. Cape Ochna. . Cape 1816 
‘Olea capensis .. - Cape Olive . . - Cape 1730 


——excelsa . . 


Nivenia sceptrum . :  Sceptrelike Nivenia . 
Laurelleaved Olive . . Madeira | 


4 ——fragrans . . Sweet-scented Olive . . China 1771 
i undulata . . Wave-leaved Olive Cape 1730 
i ‘Othonna pectinata . . Wormwood-leavedOthonna Cape 1731 


Oxylobium zrborescens . Tall Oxylobium . . *. Diem.Isl..1805 
ellipticum . Oval-leaved Oxylobium . Van Diem.Isl. 1805 

cordifolium Heart-leaved Oxylobium N.S. Wales 1807 
retusum Blunt-leaved Oxylobium . N. S..Wales 1822 
‘Passerina filiformis . Filiform Passerina . . Cape 1752 
Passiflora aurantia . Orange Passion-flower . N. Caledonia 1792 
Patersonia sericea . Silky Patersonia. . . N.S. Wales 1803 


+ 
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‘Penza sarcocolla - Rhomb-leaved Penea . Cape 1816 
—— mucronata . Heart-leaved Penea. . Cape 1787 

squamosa Scaly Penea. . Cape 1787 
‘Persoonia linearis . . Linear-leaved Persoonia.. N.S. Wales 1794 


lanceolata . Spear-leaved Persoonia . N.S. Wales 1791 
‘Petrophila diversifolia . . Various-leaved Petrophila N.S. Wales 1790 


pulchella . . Fennel-leaved Petropbila. New Holland 1803 
Philydrum lanuginosum. . Woolly Philydrum , China 1301 
Phlox amoena . . . Fraser's Phlox . .S.Carolina 
‘Phylica buxifolia Box-leaved Phylica . Cape 1759 
—— ericoides . Heath-leaved Phylica . Cape 1731 
—— latifolia . . Broad-leaved Phylica. . Cape -1752 
——— plumosa 
‘Pimelzea decussata 
incana . 
linifolia 


. Feathered Phylica . . Cape 1752 
. Cross-leaved Pimelea . New Holland 1823 
. Hoary Pimelaa . . New Holland 1828 
. Flax-leaved:Pimelea . . N.S. Wales 1793 
‘Pittosporum revolutum . Downy-leavedPittosporum N.S. Wales 1795 
Tobira . Glossy-leaved Pittosporum China 1804 
undulatum. Wave-leaved Pittosporum N.S..Wales 1789 
‘Platylobium formosum . . Orange Platylobium . . N.S. Wales 1790 
parviflorum . Small-floweredPlatylob. N.S.Wales 1792 
triangulare . Triangular-leaved Platylob. Van Diem. Isl. 1805 


Plumbago capensis . . . Cape Lead-wort . . . Cape 1792 
Podalyria biflora . . . Two-flowered Podalyria . Cape 1789 
———— sericea . . . Silky Podalyria . . . Cape 1778 
styracifolia . . Styrax-leaved Podalyria . Cape 1792 
Podolobium trilobatum . . Three-lobed Podolobium N.S. Wales 1791 
Polygala cordifolia . . . Heart-leaved Milk-wort . Cape 1791 
bracteolata. . . Great-flowered Milk-wort Cape 1713 
oppositifolia . . Opposite-leaved Milk-wort Cape 1790 
speciosa . . . Showy Milk-wort . . Cape 1814 
Pomaderris elliptica . . Oval-leaved Pomaderris . Van Diem. Isl.1805 
Prostanthera lasianthos . . Villous-flowered Prostanth. Van Diem. Isl.1808° 
violacea . . Violet-flowered Prostanth, N.S.Wales 1823 
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Protea cynaroides . . . Artichoke-flowered Protea Cape 1774 
—— speciosa . . . Splendid'Protea. . . Cape 1786 
Psoralea pedunculata .  . Long-peduncled Psoralea Cape 1815 
pinnata. .. .. Wing-leaved Psoralea . Cape 
‘Pultenzea daphnoides . . Daphne-leaved'Pultenea N.S.:Wales 1792 
Rafniatriflora . . . Three-flowered’Rafnia . Cape 1786 
Reaumuria hypericoides. . Hypericum-like Reaum. . Syria £300 
Roella ciliata . . . . Ciliated Roella . . . Cape 1774 
Rulingia pannosa . Cloth-leaved Rulingia . N.S. Wales 1819 
Salvia mexicana . « Mexican Sage .. .. . Mexico 1724 
— africana . . « Blue African Sage . ..Cape 1731 
—— aurea. . Golden African Sage. . Cape 1731 


Schotia speciosa « «ShowySchotia . . . Cape 1759 

tamarindifolia . Tamarind-leaved Schotia . Cape 1795 
Scottia dentata . . . Tooth-leaved Scottia. . New Holland 1803 
Selago fasciculata. - Clustered-flowered Selago Cape 1774 

corymbosa . . . Fine-leaved Selago . . Cape 1699 
Sideroxylon melanophleum . Laurel-leaved Sideroxylon Cape 1783 
Sidapulchella . . AustralianSida . . .N.S.Wales 1821 
Sowerbea juncea . Rush-leaved Sowerbaa . N.S. Wales 1792 
Sparrmannia africana . African Sparrmania . . Cape 1790 
Sprengelia incarnata . Flesh-coloured Sprengelia N. S..Wales 1793 
_ Stenanthera pinifolia . Pine-leaved Stenanthera . N.S. Wales 1811 
Stenocarpus salignus . Willow-leavedStenocarpus N, S. Wales 1821 


— 


maculatus 


. Spotted-flowered Stenoch. N.S. Wales 1818 
Struthiola ovata. 


Oval-leaved Struthiola . Cape 1792 
virgata. . Twiggy Struthiola . . Cape 1779 
Stylidium fraticosum . Shrabby Stylidium . . New Holland 1803 
graminifolium . Grass-leaved Stylidium . N.S. Wales . 
tenuifolium . . Slender-leaved Stylidium N.S. Wales 
Styphelia tubiflora . . . Crimson Styphelia . . N.S. Wales © 
Sutherlandia frutescens . . Cape Bladder-senna . . Cape 
Swainsona coronillifolia, . Purple-flowerd. Swainsona N. S. Wales 
galegifolia . Red-flowered Swainsona N. 
Telopea speciosissima . Warrata’h Plant. . . N.S. Wales 
Templetonia retusa.. .. . Wedge-leavedTempletonia New Holland 
Tristania conferta . Pittosporum-lea. ‘Tristania N. S. Wales 


Stenochilus glaber . Smooth-leavedStenochilus New Holland 1803 


laurina. Laurel-leaved Tristania . N.S. Wales 

nereifolia . . Oleander-leaved Tristania N.S. Wales 
Xylomelam pyriforme . Pear-fruited Xylomelum N.S. Wales 
‘Velleia paradoxa . . Paradoxical Velleia .. N.S. Wales 
Vestia lycioides. . . Box-thorn-like Vestia. . 
Viburnum odoratissimum , Sweet-scentedGuelder-rose China 
-ZieriaSmithii . . Smith’sZierla . N.S. Wales 
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PART II. ° 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRO. _ 


NOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


IX. A CwronotocicaL TaBLe of the more IMPORTANT 
TreatTiEs between the principal civilized Nations; with 
Notices of the Wars and other Events with which they are 


connected : from the beginning of the Fourteenth Century to 
1830. 


1326 War between England and France, on the subject of a fortress in 
Guienne, which Edward II. claimed as his of right. 

1327 Peace between Robert Bruce and Edward III. The independence of 
Scotland acknowledged. 

1336 Edward IIL. renews his pretensions to the crown of France, and enters 
into a league with the revolted Flemings. 

1356 The German Constitution, known by the name of the Godden Bull, 
sanctioned; and the mode of electing the Emperor determined. 

1360 May 8: peace concluded with France, at Bretigny near Chartres, whereby 
England retained Gascony and Guienne, acquired Saintonge, Agenois, 


Perigord, Limosin, Bigorre, Angoumois, and Rovergne, and renounced. 


her pretensions to Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy; England 
was also to receive 3,000,000 crowns, and to release King John, who 
had been long prisoner in London. 

1370 War recommenced between France and England. 

1381 Peace ratified between Venice and Genoa. 

1385 The French united with the Scotch against England, upon which 
Richard II. invaded Scotland and burnt Edinburgh. 

1390 The Sultan Bajazet ratified a treaty with the Greek Emperor, John 
Paleologus. 

1412 Henry IV. of England leagued with the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France, in order to oppose the Duke of Burgundy. 

1415 August: Henry V. of England commences war against France. 

1420 May 21: treaty of Troyes between England, France, and Burgundy, 
whereby it was stipulated that Henry V. should marry Catherine, 
daughter of Charles VI., be appointed Regent of France, and after 
the death of Charles should inherit the crown. 

1423 Treaty between England and Burgundy. 

1435 September 22: treaty of Arras between France and Burgundy. 
Several towns annexed to the duchy of Burgundy. 

1439 The Pragmatic Sanction settled in France, regulating the election of 
bishops, and moderating the power of the pope. 

1453 The first alliance entered into between the French and Swiss. 

1464 A league, designated “ For the public good,” formed between the 


Dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and Bourbon, and others, against 
Louis XI. of France. 


1465 Treaty of Conflans, between Louis XI. and the chiefs of the above 


league. Normandy ceded to the Duke of Berri. 

1468 Louis XI., having placed himself in the power of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was forced to sign a treaty at Peronne, confirming those of 
Arras and Conflans, with some other stipulations, 
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1474 Peace concluded between Edward IV. of England and Louis XI. of 
France. 

1475 The peace of Pacquigni. 

1475 Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, concluded a treaty with the French 
king, but “ary afterwards leagued against him with Edward IV. 
of England, and the Duke of Brittany. Louis XI., on the other hand, 
entered into a treaty with the Switzers, and succeeded ultimately in 
becoming an ally of England, which unexpected change determined 
the Duke of Burgundy to conclude a truce at Vervins for 9 years. 

1476 Charles of Burgundy commenced war against the Switzers, in which 
he eventually lost his life. 

1482 The treaty of Arras, between Maximilian of Austria, the husband of 
Mary of Burgundy, and Louis XI. of France, whereby Margaret, 
daughter of the former, was espoused to the dauphin, son of the latter, 
with Artois and Burgundy as a dowry. 

1482 Peace concluded at Edinburgh between England and Scotland. 

1494 War commenced by France for the possession of Naples, bequeathed to 
the king by Charles du Maine, which was opposed by the Pope, the 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan— 
France being ultimately forced to abandon her claim. 

1497 Treaty between England and Scotland, by which Perkin Warbeck was 
compelled to quit the latter kingdom. 

1501 Treaty between Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand of Spain, for the 
division of the kingdom of Naples ; this partition, however, gave rise 
to a war between those powers, and eventually Naples remained in 
possession of Spain. 

1508 December 10: the /eague of Cambray against the Republic of Venice, 
comprising the Pope, the Emperor, and the Kings of France and 
Spain. Venice forced to cede to Spain her possessions in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

1510 Holy deague against Louis XII. of France. 

1514 France obliged to sue for peace, which was obtained from the Pope, by 
promising to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction; from the King of Spain, 
by uniting his grandson, the Duke of Ferrara, to Renée, daughter of 
the King of France; and from England, by Louis XII.espousing Mary, 
sister of Henry VIII. 

1515 On the accession of Francis I., a war was commenced by France for 
the recovery of the Milanese. 

1516 August 16: the treaty of Noyon. 

1521 Edict of Worms, proscribing Luther and his adherents. 

1521 First war between France and Charles V.; France endeavouring to 
reinstate Henry d’Albret in the kingdom of Navarre. 

1521 The emperor Charles V. prevailed upon Henry VIII, to declare war 
against France. 

1522 War commenced between France and Scotland, and also between 
France and England. 

1525 A treaty concluded between France and England. 

1526 Francis I., to release himself from captivity, signed a treaty with 
Charles V., surrendering Burgundy, Artois, Flanders, &c., and re- 
nouncing all pretensions to Italy. 

1527 Second war between France and Charles V. The Pope taken prisoner 
at Rome. 

1527 A treaty of mutual obligation entered into between France and Eng- 
land ; and in the same year a fresh treaty, for the purpose of carry- 
ing war into Italy to restore the Pope to liberty. 

1529 August 5: the peace of Cambray. 

1529 December: the /eague of Smaicald in Franconia, entered into be- 
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tween the Elector of Brandenburg and other princes of Germany, in: 
defence of Protestantism. : 

1532 June 23: anew treaty of alliance ratified between the kings of Eng- 
land and France. 

1532 August 2: the treaty of Nuremberg ratified. 

1536 Third war between France and Charles V. for possession of Milan. 

1538: June 18 : treaty of Nice between Francis I. and Charles V. 

1541 Fourth war between Francis I. and Charles V. 

1542 Henry VIII. of England attacked Scotland, in order to force an al- 
liance between the young Queen Mary and his son Prince Edward, 
which was terminated by a peace the following year. This attempt 
was as unsuccessfully renewed in 1547, after the accession of 
Edward VI. 

1544) League between England and the Emperor Charles V. against France ; 
shortly after which peace. was concluded with ‘France, and signed 
at Cressy in Valois. 

1548 May 15: the Interim granted by the Emperor Charles V. to the Pro- 
testants of Germany. 

1549 Peace ratified between France and England. Boulogne restored to 
France. 

1551 October 5: treaty of Friedwald, between France and the Protestant 
princes of Germany. 

1552 January 15: treaty of Chambord, confirming the league between 
France and the Protestant princes of Germany. 

1552 August: 12: treaty of Passau, ratified between Charles V. and the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany. Freedom of religion established. 

1554 Treaty of Naumburg, between Augustus Elector of Saxony, and the 
deposed elector John Frederic—the electorate to descend to John 

Frederic. and his heirs, in defauit of heirs male of Augustus, 

1555 Peace of Religion,concluded at Augsburg,—a confirmation of the treaty 
of Passau, establishing the free exercise of the Protestant religion. 

1556 England entered into an alliance with Spain against France. . 

1558 February : the French took Calais, which had been in possession of the 
English since 1347. . 

1559. Peace of Cateau Cambresis, between France, Spain, and Piedmont. 
France ceded Savoy, Corsica, and nearly 200 forts in Italy and the 
Low Countries. 

1560 Peace ratified between England, France, and Scotland. 

1561 Treaty of Wiina, between the Northern Powers. 

1562 The French Protestants having had recourse to arms, Elizabeth sent 
over succours to their assistance. 

1563 War between Sweden and Denmark, 

1564 April 29: peace ratified between France and England. 

1570 Peace of St. Germain. 

1570 December 13: peace of Stettin, between Sweden and Denmark. 

1571 Spain, Venice, and the Pope, combine against the Turks, who were 
endeavouring to subdue Cyprus. 

1572 Peace concluded between England and France. 

1576 The United States of the Netherlands send deputies to the Hague, who 
declare Philip II. divested of his principality, and appoint William, 

' Prince of Orange, for their governor or stadtholder. 

1576 November 8: pacification of Ghent, by which foreign troops were 
expelled from the Netherlands and the Inquisition abolished. 

1576 The League begins in France. 

1579 January 22: the union of Utrecht, formed by Holland, Utrecht, Zea- 
land, Friesland, and Guelderland, by which the republic of Holland 
was constituted. Overyssel joined in 1580, and Groningen in 1594, 
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1595 War declared by France against Spain. 

1595 May 18: peace of Teusin, between Russia and Sweden, which powers 
had been at war, with an interval of seven years’ truce, from 1572. 

1598 May 2: peace ratified at Vervins between. France and Spain; Spain 
restores her conquests of Calais, Amiens, &c. 

1603 A treaty between James I. of England and Henry IV. of France, in 
order to support the States General against the Spanish branch of 
the house of Austria. 

1604 August 18: peace between England and Spain ratified. 

1609 April 4: the truce of 12 years between the Spaniards and Dutch. 

1610 7reaty of Halle, between the Protestant princes of the empire. 

1610 League of Wiirzbourg, between the Catholic princes of the empire. 

1613 Peace of Sidréd, concluding a war of two years between Sweden and 
Denmark. 


1619 Peace between France and Spain ; marriage of Louis XIII. with Anne: 


of Austria, infanta of Spain. 


1619 September 5: the Elector Palatine, Frederic V., son-in-law of James I.,. 


accepted the crown of Bohemia offered to him by the Protestant states. 
This was the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War. 

1620 July 3: peace of’ Ulm, by which Frederic V. lost Bohemia. 

1622 Conquest of the Palatinate, by the Emperor Ferdinand II. 


1625 Danish period of the Thirty Years’ War, when Christian IV. became: 


the head of the Protestant party. Treaty between Denmark, England, 
and Holland. ‘ 

1626 League of the Swedes, Datch, and the Protestant princes of Germany, 
against the Emperor. 

1627 War commenced by England against France, in favour of the distressed 
French Protestants. 

1629 War commenced by the King of France against the Emperor, the King 


of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy, in favour of the claims of the Duke: 


of Nevers to the territory of Mantua. 
1629 April14: peace ratified with France. 
1629 May 22: peace of Lubeck, between the Emperor and King of Denmark. 
1630 France joined the Protestant princes of Germany, Gustavus Adolphus 


of Sweden, and Holland, against the house of Austria, in Germany 


and Spain. 


1630 England also acceded to the above alliance, with a view of procuring the: 


restoration of the Elector Palatine. 

1630 June 24: Swedish period of the Thirty Years’ War, when Gustavus 
Adolphus made a descent on the Isle of Rugen. 

1630 October 13: peace of Ratisbon, between France and the Emperor ; 
terminating the war for the Mantuan succession. , 

1630 November 27: peace proclaimed between England and Spain. 

1631 January 13: subsidizing alliance of France with Sweden. 


1631 April: alliance of Leipsig, between the Elector of Saxony and the: 


Protestant princes. 


1631 Treaty of Chierasco, by which the Duke of Nevers finally takes pos- 


session of his Mantuan territories. 

1633 March: Treaty of Heilbron between Sweden and the Northern Pro- 
testant States of Germany, after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. 

1635 February 28: alliance between France and Holland. 

1635 May 30: peace of Prayue between the Emperor and the Elector of 
Saxony. 


1635 May 19 : war declared by France against Spain. France entered 


actively into the Thirty Years’ War, forming the French period. 
1640 Civil wars in England commenced ; the Scotch army take Newcastle. 
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1641 The Duke of Braganza, having been declared King of Portugal, entered 
into an alliance with France, in their contesteagainst Spain. 

1648 January 30: peace of Munster between Spain and the Dutch. 
Independence of Holland fully recognised. 

1648 October 24: the peace of Westphalia signed at Munster and at Osna- 
burg, between France, the Emperor, and Sweden; Spain continuing 


the war against France. By this peace the principle of a balance of | 


power in Europe was first recognised : Alsace given to France, and 
part of Pomerania and some other districts to Sweden; the Elector 


Palatine restored to the Lower Palatine ; the civil and political rights. 


of the German States established ; and the independence of the Swiss 
Confederation recognised by Germany. 

1651 October: warcommenced between the English Commonwealth and 
the Dutch. 

1654 April 5: peace ratified.between the Dutch and*the Commonwealth of 
England. 

1655 November 3: articles of peace signed between England and France. 

1656 February 15: Spain declared war against England. 

1656 November 10: treaty of Liebau, which annulled the feudal subjection 
of the duchy of Prussia to the crown of Sweden. 

1657 March 23 : treaty of alliance between England and France against Spain, 

1657 May 27 : alliance of Vienna between Poland, Denmark, and the Em- 
peror, against Sweden. 


1659 May 21: treaty of the Hague between England, France, and Holland, 


to maintain the equilibrium of the North. 

1659 November 7: peace concluded between France and Spain, by the 
treaty of the Pyrenees ; Spain yielding Roussillon, Artois, and her 
rights to Alsace ; and France ceding her conquests in Catalonia, Italy, 

&c., and engaging not to assist Portugal. +f 

1660 May 3: the peace of Oliva ratified between Sweden, Poland, Prussia, 
and the Emperor. Esthonia and Livonia given up to Sweden. 

1660 September: a proclamation issued at London for the cessation of hos- 
tilities with Spain. 

1660 May 27: peace of Copenhagen between Sweden and Denmark. 

1661 June 23: treaty of Alliance between England and Portugal. 

1663 France entered into a defensive alliance with Holland and Switzerland. 

1664 November: the second war commenced between England and Holland. 

1664 War between the Turks and the Emperor of Germany ; after the Turks 
had been defeated the truce of Temeswar was concluded, on Septem- 
ber 7, for 20 years; the Emperor ceding Great Waradein and 
Neuhiusel. 

1666 January 26: France declared war against England ; the Danes also en- 
tered into a league withthe Dutch against England. 

1666 October: war declared by England against Denmark. 

1667 July 25: peace of Breda concluded between England, France, Holland, 
and Denmark. 

1668 January 28: a treaty of alliance ratified between the States General 
and England, against France, for the protection of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands; Sweden afterwards joining the league, it was known as 
the Triple Alhance. 

1668 February 13: peace of Lisbon concluded between Spain and Portu- 
gal through the mediation of England. Independence of Portugal 
acknowledged by Spain. ; 

1668 May 2: peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between France and Spain signed. 
France yields Franche Comté, but retains her conquests in the 
Netherlands, 
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1669 May 7: treaty of the Hague between Holland and Portugal: the 
Dutch allowed to retain their conquests in India. 

1672 Treaty between France and England (12th February), and Sweden 

(14th April) against Holland. 

1672 August 30: An alliance entered into between the Emperor, Spain, 
and Holland, against France. 

1673 June 16: peace of Vossem between the Elector of Brandenburg and 
France. The former engaging not to assist the Dutch. 

France declared war against Spain. 
1674 February 19: peace of Westminster between England and Holland. - 
1674 June: The Empire declared war against France. 

1678 January 10: treaty concluded between England and Holland, 

which Holland detached Charles II. from the interests of France. 

1678 August 11: peace of Nimeguen concluded between France and 

| Holland. Spain accedes to the peace 17th September, giving up 

Franche Compté, &c. ; the Emperor on the 5th Feb. following ; and 
Sweden on March 29. 

1679 June 29: peace of St. Germain en Laye concluded between France, 
Sweden, and the Elector of Brandenburg. 

1679 September 2: peace of Fontainebleau between France and Denmark. 

1683 March 31 : alliance of Warsaw, between Austria and Poland, against 
Turkey, in pursuance of which John Sobieski assisted in raising the 
siege of Vienna, on Sept. 12. 

1684 August 15 : truce of Ratisbon concluded by France with Spain and the 

. empire, terminating the war of the previous year. 

1686 League of Augsburg entered into by Holland and other European 
powers, for the purpose of causing the treaties of Munster and Nime- 
guen to be fulfilled on the part of France. 

1688 France commences hostilities against the confederated States and rae 
vages the Palatinate: 

1689 May 7: war declared by England against France. 

1689 May 12: the Grand Alliance signed at Vienna between England, the 

Emperor, and the States General; to which Spain and the Duke of 

Savoy afterwards acceded. 

1696 August 29: the Duke of Savoy quitted the coalition, and entered 
into a treaty with France. 

1697 September 20: peace of Ryswick, between France, England, Spain, 
and Holland; signed by Germany 30th October. 

1698 October 11: first treaty of Partition signed between France, England 
and Holland, for the purpose of regulating the succession of the 
territories of the king of Spain. Joseph Ferdinand, electoral prince 
of Bavaria, declared presumptive heir. 

1699 January 26: peace of Carlowitz, between Turkey and Germany, 
Poland, Russia, and Venice. 

1700 March 13: second treaty of Partition between France, England, and 
Holland, declaring the archduke Charles presumptive heir of the 

Spanish monarchy, Joseph Ferdinand having died in 1699. 

1700 October 2: Charles II., last male branch of the house of Austria 

reigning in Spain, bequeaths the kingdom to Philip of Anjou. 

1700 November 1: Charles II, of Spain died, and the claim of Philip 

. of Anjou was recognized by the court of France. 

1701 September 7: England and Holland conclude a formal alliance at the 

Hague, to resist the claim of Philip of Anjou, to which almost all the 

European states successively accede. _ 
1701 November 16 : King James II. dying, his son was proclaimed King of 
England by France, upon which William III, commanded the return 
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1641 The Duke of Braganza, having been declared King of Portugal, entered 
into an alliance with France, in their contesteagainst Spain. 

1648 January 30: peace of Munster between Spain and the Dutch. 
Independence of Holland fully recognised. 

1648 October 24: the peace of Westphalia signed at Munster and at Osna- 
burg, between France, the Emperor, and Sweden; Spain continuing 
the war against France. By this peace the principle of a balance of 
power in Europe was first recognised : Alsace given to France, and 
part of Pomerania and some other districts to Sweden; the Elector 
Palatine restored to the Lower Palatine ; the civil and political rights 
of the German States established ; and the independence of the Swiss 
Confederation recognised by Germany. 

1651 October: warcommenced between the English Commonwealth and 
the Dutch. 

1654 April 5: peace ratified.between the Dutch and*the Commonwealth of 
England. 

1655 November 3: articles of peace signed between England and France. 

1656 February 15: Spain declared war against England. 

1656 November 10: treaty of Liebau, which annulled the feudal subjection 
of the duchy of Prussia to the crown of Sweden. 

1657 March 23 : treaty of alliance between England and France against Spain. 

1657 May 27 : alliance of Vienna between Poland, Denmark, and the Em- 
peror, against Sweden. | 

1659 May 21: treaty of the Hague between England, France, and Holland, 
to maintain the equilibrium of the North. 

1659 November 7: peace concluded between France and Spain, by the 
treaty of the Pyrenees; Spain yielding Roussillon, Artois, and her 
rights to Alsace ; and France ceding her conquests in Catalonia, Italy, 
&c., and engaging not to assist Portugal. ' 


1660 May 3: the peace of Oliva ratified between Sweden, Poland, Prussia, 


and the Emperor. Esthonia and Livonia given up to Sweden. 

1660 September: a proclamation issued at London for the cessation of hos- 
tilities with Spain. 

1660 May 27: peace of Copenhagen between Sweden and Denmark. 

1661 June 23: treaty of Alliance between England and Portugal. 

1663 France entered into a defensive alliance with Holland and Switzerland. 

1664 November: the second war commenced between England and Holland. 

1664 War between the Turks and the Emperor of Germany; after the Turks 
had been defeated the truce of Temeswar was concluded, on Septem- 
ber 7, for 20 years; the Emperor ceding Great Waradein and 
Neuhiusel. 

1666 January 26: France declared war against England ; the Danes also en- 
tered into a league withthe Dutch against England. 

1666 October: war declared by England against Denmark. 

1667 July 25: peace of Breda concluded between England, France, Holland, 
and Denmark. 

1668 January 28: a treaty of alliance ratified between the States General 
and England, against France, for the protection of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands; Sweden afterwards joining the league, it was known as 
the Triple Alhance. 

1668 February 13: peace of Lisbon concluded between Spain and Portue 
gal through the mediation of England. Independence of Portugal 
acknowledged by Spain. 

1668 May 2: peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between France and Spain signed. 
France yields Franche Comté, but retains her conquests in the 
Netherlands. 
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1669 May 7: treaty of the Hague between Holland and Portugal: the 
Dutch allowed to retain their conquests in India. 

1672 Treaty between France and England (12th February), and Sweden 

(14th April) against Holland. 

1672 August 30: An alliance entered into between the Emperor, Spain, 
and Holland, against France. 

1673 June 16: peace of Vossem between the Elector of Brandenburg and 
France. The former engaging not to assist the Dutch. 

1673 France declared war against Spain. 

1674 February 19: peace of Westminster between England and Holland. . 

1674 June: The Empire declared war against France. 

1678 January 10: treaty concluded between England and Holland, by 
which Holland detached Charles II. from the interests of France. 

1678 August 11: peace of Nimeguen concluded between France and 
Holland. Spain accedes to the peace 17th September, giving up 
Franche Compté, &c.; the Emperor on the 5th Feb. following ; and 
Sweden on March 29. 

1679 June 29: peace of St. Germain en Laye concluded between France, 
Sweden, and the Elector of Brandenburg. 

1679 September 2: peace of Fontainebleau between France and Denmark. 

1683 March 31 : alliance of Warsaw, between Austria and Poland, against 
Turkey, in pursuance of which John Sobieski assisted in raising the 
siege of Vienna, on Sept. 12. 

1684 August 15 : truce of Ratisbon concluded by France with Spain and the 
empire, terminating the war of the previous year. 


1686 League of Augsburg entered into by Holland and other European 


powers, for the purpose of causing the treaties of Munster and Nime- 
guen to be fulfilled on the part of France. 

1688 France commences hostilities against the confederated States and rae 
vages the Palatinate: 


1689 May 7: war declared by England against France. 
1689 May 12: the Grand Alliance signed at Vienna between England, the 


Emperor, and the States General; to which Spain and the Duke of 
Savoy afterwards acceded. 

1696 August 29: the Duke of Savoy quitted the coalition, and entered 
into a treaty with Fraoce. 

1697 September 20: peace of Ryswick, between France, England, Spain, 
and Holland; signed by Germany 30th October. 

1698 October 11: first treaty of Partition signed between France, England 
and Holland, for the purpose of regulating the succession of the 
territories of the king of Spain. Joseph Ferdinand, electoral prince 
of Bavaria, declared presumptive heir. 

1699 January 26: peace of Carlowitz, between Turkey and Germany, 
Poland, Russia, and Venice. 

1700 March 13: second treaty of Partition between France, England, and 
Holland, declaring the archduke Charles presumptive heir of the 
Spanish monarchy, Joseph Ferdinand having died in 1699. 


1700 October 2: Charles II., last male branch of the house of Austria 


reigning in Spain, bequeaths the kingdom to Philip of Anjou. 
1700 November 1: Charles II, of Spain died, and the claim of Philip 
of Anjou was recognized by the court of France. 


1701 September 7: England and Holland conclude a formal alliance at the 


Hague, to resist the claim of Philip of Anjou, to which almost all the 
European states successively accede. 


1701 November 16 : King James II. dying, his son was proclaimed King of 


England by France, upon which William III, commanded the return 
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of his ambassadors from France, and ordered the departure of the 
French ambassador from London. : 

1702 May 4: war declared against France and Spain, by England, the 
Empire, and Holland. 

1703 The Methuen Treaty between England and Portugal, principally for 
the regulation of commerce. 

1706 September 24: peace of Alt Ranstadt, between Charles XII. of 
Sweden and Augustus of Poland. 

1711 July 2: peace of Falczi coucluded between Russia and Turkey, the 
Russians giving up Azoph and all their possessions on the Black Sea 
to the Turks; in the following year the war was renewed, and 
terminated by the peace of Constantinople, on April 16, 1712. 


1713 April 11: peace of Utrecht, signed by the ministers of Great Britain 


and France, as well as of all the other allies, except the ministers 
of the empire. The most important stipulatichs of this treaty were 
the security of the Protestant succession in England, the disuniting 
the French and Spanish crowns, the destruction of Dunkirk, the 
enlargement of the British colonies and plantations in America, and 
a full satisfaction for the claims of the allies. 

1713 April 17: the Emperor Charles VI. published the Pragmatic Sanc- 

tion, whereby, in default of male issue, his daughters should succeed 
in preference to the sons of his brother Joseph I. 

1713 July 13: the treaty of Utrecht signed by Spain. 

1714 March 6: peace of Radstadt between France and the Emperor. 

1714 September 7: peace of Baden, between France and the Emperor, 
Landau ceded to France. 

1715 November 15: the Barrier Treaty signed at Antwerp, by the British, 


the Imperial, and Dutch ministers. Low Countries ceded to the 
Emperor. 


1717 January 4: the Triple Alliance of the Hague between France, Eng- 


land, and Holland, to oppose the designs of Cardinal Alberoni, the 
Spanish minister. 

1718. July 21. Peace of Passarowitz between the Emperor, Venice, and 
Turkey. 

1718 Peers The treaty of alliance between Great Britain, France, and 
the Emperor, sigued at London. This alliance, on the accession of the 
states of Holland, obtained the name of the Quadruple Aliance, and 
was for the purpose of guaranteeing the succession of the reigning 
families in Great Britain and France, and settling the partition of 
the Spanish monarchy. 

1718 November 18: the Duke of Savoy joined the Quadruple Alliance, 
signing the treaty by his envoys at Whitehall. 

1718 December 16: war declared by England against Spain. 

1718 December 22: war declared against Spain by France, under the ade 
ministration of the regent, Duke of Orleans. 

1719 November 20: peace of Stockholm between the King of Great Britain 
and the Queen of Sweden, by which the former acquired the duchies 
of Bremen and Verden as Elector and Duke of Brunswick. 

1720 January 26: The King of Spain accepts and signs the Quadruple 
Aliiance. 

1721 August 30: peace of Nystett, in Finland, between Sweden and Russia, 
whereby Livonia and Ingria were ceded to Russia. 

1724 March 24: treaty of Stockholm between Russia and Sweden, in favour 
of the Duke of Holstein Gottorp. 

1723 April 30: the Vienna treaty, signed between the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the King of Spain, by which they confirmed to each other 
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such parts of the Spanish dominions as they were respectively pos- 
sessed of, and by a private treaty the Emperor engaged to employ a 
force to procure the restoration of Gibraltar to Spain, and to use 
means for placing the Pretender on the throne of Great Britain. Spain 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. 

1725 September 3: the Hanover treaty, concluded between the Kings of 


England, France and Prussia, as an act of self-defence against the pro- 
visions of the Vienna treaty. 


1726 War between England and Spain commenced. 

1726 August 6: treaty of alliance between Russia and the Emperor. 

1727 May 31: preliminary articles for a general pacification, signed at Paris 
by the ministers of Great Britain, the Emperor, the King of France 
and the States-General. Ostend Company suspended. . 

1727 October 21: treaty of Nipchoo (Nerchinsk) between Russia and 
China, by which the boundaries of the two empires were settled, a 
Russian resident at Pekin allowed, and 200 merchants allowed to 
trade to China once in 3 years. Not ratified until June 14, 1728, in 
consequence of the death of Catherine. 

1728 June 14: a congress commenced its sittings at Soissons. 

1729 November 9: the peace of Seville, between the courts of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain; and a defensive alliance entered into: to this 
treaty the states of Holland afterwards acceded, November 21. 

1731 March 16: the treaty of alliance of Vienna, between the Emperor, 
Great Britain, and Holland, by which the Pragmatic Sanction was 
guaranteed, and the disputes as tothe Spanish succession terminated 3 
Spain acceded to the treaty on the 22nd of July. 

1732 October 7: peace between Sweden and Poland.? 

1733 October 10: war declared by the King of France against the Em- 
peror, on account of the latter combining with the Russians to drive 
Stanislaus, father-in-law of the French King, from the throne of 
Poland, to which he had been elected on the death of Augustus IT. 

1735 October 3: preliminaries of peace signed at Vienna, between France 
and the Emperor. Spain acceded April 15, 1736. 

1736 April 23: war commenced between Russia and Turkey. 

1737 May 4: war declared against the Turks by the Emperor. 

1738 November 18: the definitive peace of Vienna, between the Emperor 
and the King of France, the latter power agreeing to guarantee the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Lorraine ceded to France. . 

1739 September 18: peace of Belgrade between the Emperor and the Turks, 
the Emperor giving up Belgrade and Servia; this was speedily fok 
lowed by a peace between Russia and Turkey, Russia surrendering 
Azoph and all her conquests on the Black Sea. 

1739 October 23: war declared by England against Spain. 

1740 August: a subsidy treaty concluded between Great Britain and Hesse. 

1740 October 20: Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, by virtue of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, which being opposed by the Kings of Spain and 
Poland, who supported the right of the Elector of Bavaria, founded 
on the will of Ferdinand I., gave rise to a war, in which most of the 
powers of Europe were engaged. P ; 

1741 Alliance between Great Britain, Russia, and Poland, with the Queen of 
Hungary (the Empress Maria Theresa), for the purpose of supporting 
the interests of the house of Austria; France, Spain, and Sardinia 
uniting about the same time in the interest of the Elector of Bavaria. 

1742 June 28: peace of Berlin, between the King of Poland and the Queen 
of Hungary. Silesia given up to Prussia. D 
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‘1742 November 18: a treaty for mutual defence and guarantee signed at 
Whitehall, between Great Britain and Prussia. ,; 

1743 June 24: a defensive treaty concluded between Great Britain and 

Russia for fifteen years. 

1743 August 7: peace of Abo, between Russia and Sweden. 

1744 March 14: war declared formally by Louis XV. against Great Britain, 


France having been previously engaged merely as ally of the Elector 
of Bavaria. 


_ 1744 April 27: war declared between the Queen of Hungary and King of 


France. 

1745 April 23: peace of Fuessen, between the Queen of Hungary and 

' Elector of Bavaria. 

1745 December 25: peace of Dresden, between Saxony, Prussia, and the 

Queen of Hungary, confirming the treaties of Berlinand Breslau. - 

1748 April 30: preliminary articles for the peuce of <Aix-l-Chapelle 

signed by the ministers of Great Britain, France, and Holland, 
to which the Queen of Hungary, the King of Sardinia, and the Duke 
of Modena shortly after acceded, and Spain and Genoa before the 
end of June; in September and October the definitive treaty was 
concluded and signed by the respective powers. By this peace the 
treaties of Westphalia in 1648, of Nimeguen in 1678 and 1679, of 
Ryswick in 1697 ; of Utrecht in 1713, of Baden in 1714, of the Triple 
Alliance in 1717, of the Quadruple Alliance in 1718, and of Vienna 
in 1738, were renewed and confirmed. 

1750 October 5: treaty between England and Spain, by which England 

_ renounced the Assiento contract for the supply of slaves, included in 

the peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

1755 June 8 : commencement of war by the English, by the attack on two 

French frigates in America, 

1756 January 16: — of alliance between Prussia and England. Hanover 
put under the safeguard of the King of Prussia. 

1756 May 1: alliance between Austria and France, concluded at Versailles. 

1756 June 9: war formally declared by France against England. 

1756 August 17: Saxony invaded by Prussia. Beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War. 

1756 September 30: war between Austria and Prussia. 

1757 July 17: war between Great Britain and Austria. 

1757 August 24: hostilities commenced between Sweden and Prussia. 

1757 September 10: convention of Closterseven. 

1757 October 22: treaty of peace concluded between the province of 
Pennsylvania, and the Delaware and the Shawanee Indians. 

1761 August 15: the Family Compact between the different branches of 
the House of Bourbon, signed at Paris. 

1762 January 23: war declared by England against Spain, in consequence 

. of the Family Compact. 

1762 May 1: the Spanish and French invade Portugal, and an army sent 
from England to assist the Portuguese. 

1762 May 5: peace of Petersburg, between Russia and Prussia. Russia re- 
stored all her conquests to Prussia. 

1762 May 22: peace of Hamburg, between Sweden and Prussia. 

1762 May 23: war declared by Portugal against Spain. 

1762 November 3: preliminaries of peace signed at Fontainebleau, between 
France and England. 

1763 February 10: peace of Paris concluded between France, Spain, Por- 


tugal, and Great Britain. Cession of Canada by France, and of Flo- 
_tida by Spain, 
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1763 February 15: peace of Hubertsberg, between Prussia, Austria, and: 
Saxony. End of the Sevea Years’ War. 

1765 March 22: American Stamp Act. 

1768 February 24: treaty of Warsaw, between Russia aud Poland. ~ 

1768 October: war between Russia and Turkey. 

1771 January 22: a treaty concluded between Great Britain and Spain, con- 
firming the possession of the Falkland Islands to the former. 

1772 February 17: secret convention for the partition of Poland by Russia 
and Prussia. 

1772 August 5: treaty of Petersburg for the same object, between Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. 

1773 December 21: the disturbances in America began with the destruc- 
tion of the tea on board three sloops at Boston. 

1774 July 21: peace of Kutchuk kainarji, between Russia and Turkey. 
Crimea declared independent, Azoph ceded to Russia, and freedom of 
commerce and navigation of the Black Sea granted. 

1774 December 5: Congress opened at Philadelphia, - 

1775 April 19: hostilities commenced at Lexington, North America, be- 
tween Great Britain and the Colonists. 

1775 May 20: the American provinces sign articles of union and alliance. 

1776 July 4: American declaration of independence. 

1778 February 6: a treaty ratified with the states of America, by France, 

. who acknowledged their independence. 

1778 March 13: war between Englandand France. 

1779 May 13: peace of Teschen ratified between Austria, Saxony, and 

Prussia. 

1779 July 13: Spain joins the war against England. 

1780 December 20: war declared by Great Britain against Holland. 

1780 July 9 and August 1: first conventions for the armed neutrality, be« 
tween Russia, Denmark, and Sweden. December 24 the States- 
General acceded. 

1781 May 8: King of Prussia accedes to the armed neutrality. 

1781 October 9: the Emperor of Germany joins the armed neutrality. 

1782 November 30: the independence of America acknowledged by England, 
and preliminaries of peace signed at Paris between the British and 
American Commissioners. 

1783 January 20: preliminary articles of peace signed at Versailles, between 
Great Britain, Spain, and France. 

1783 January 20: Crimea passes under the dominion of Russia. 

1783 September 2: preliminaries of peace between Great Britain and Hol- 
land, signed at Paris. 

1783 September 3: definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and 
America, signed at Paris; when the latter power was admitted to be 
a sovereign and independent State. On the same day, the definitive 
treaty was signed at Versailles between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain. 

1784 tune 20: definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Hol- 
land signed at Paris. 

1785 July 23 ; Germanic confederation between Saxony, Brandenburg, and 

anover. 

1785 N benhara 8: the ¢reaty of Fontainebleau, between the Emperor and 

olland, 

1787 August 18: the Turks declare war against Russia. ix 

1788 February 10: the Emperor of Germany joined Russia against Turkey. 

1788 September 25: the King of France convened the States-General to 
assemble in January, 1789. D 
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1790 September 27: the preliminary treaty ratified with Spain, relative to 
a Sound ; and the definitive treaty signed on ¢he 28th October 
ollowing. 

1791 July 20: conventiun of Pilnitz, between the Emperor Leopold and 
the King of Prussia. 

1792 April 20: the French National Assembly declared war against the 
Emperor of Germany. 

1792 June 26: the first coalition against France took place, and the King 
of Prussia issued his manifesto. 

1792 September 16: war declared against Sardinia by the French National 
Assembly. 

1793 February 1: France declared war against Great Britain and Holland, 

1793 February 9: the Duke ef Tuscany acknowledged the French republic. 

1793 May 25: Spain engaged to assist Great Britain. 

1793 September 3: the King of Naples declared war agaitist the French 
republic. 

1793 Great Britain concluded treaties, July 14, with Prussia; Aug. 30, with 

: Austria; and Sept. 26, with Portugal. 

1795 February 15: the first pacification between the National Assembly of 
France and the Vendeans, concluded. 

1795 February 18: a defensive’ alliance entered into with Russia, by Great 

Britain. 

1795 April 5: peace of Basle, between the King of Prussia and the French 
republic. 

1795 May 16: treaty of alliance signed at Paris, between France and the 
United Provinces, against England. Dutch Flanders ceded to France. 


1795 July 22: peace ratified at Basle between France and Spain. Spanish 


St. Domingo ceded to France. 

1795 November 25: the partition of Poland took place between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

1796 May 15: treaty of Paris, between the French republic and the King 

of Sardinia, the latter ceding Savoy, Nice, the territory of Tende, and 
_ Beuil, and granting a free passage for troops through his states. 

1796 August 5: the treaty of Berlin ratified between Prussia and France, 

whereby the neutrality of the north of Germany was guaranteed. 

1796 August 19: an alliance offensive and defensive concluded at St. I/de- 

JSonso, between France and Spain. 

1796 October 6 : war declared by Spain against Great Britain. 

1797 February 19: treaty of Tolentino, between the French republic and 
the Pope. 

1797 April 18: preliminaries of the peace of Leoben signed between Aus- 

tria and France. 

1797 October 17: treaty of Campo Formio, between France and Austria, 
the latter power yielding the Low Countries and the Ionian Islands to 
France; and Milan, Mantua, and Modena, to the Cisalpine republic. 

1797 December 9: congress of Radstadt commenced its labours to treat 
. concerning a general peace with the Germanic powers. 

1798 Switzerland invaded by the French. 

1798 September 12: war declared against France by the Porte, and aw 

alliance, offensive and defensive, entered into between the latter 
power, Russia, and Great Britain. 

1798 October 3: Naples and Sardinia commence hostilities against France. 

1798 December 29: a treaty of alliance and subsidies, agreed upon be- 
: tween Great Britain and Russia, against France. 

1799 June 22: the second coalition against France, by Great Britain, the 

Emperors of Germany and Russia, part of the German empire, the 
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Kings of Naples and Portugal, Turkey, and the Barbary States. Con- 
ference of Radstadt broken up. 

1800 June 20: a treaty of subsidies ratified at Vienna, between Austria 

and England, stipulating that the war should be vigorously prosecuted 
against France, and that neither of the contracting powers should 
enter into a separate peace. 

1800 September 30: a treaty of amity and commerce ratified, between 
France and the United States of America. Stipulated in the treaty 
that the flag should protect the cargo. 

1800 December 16: a treaty of armed neutrality ratified, between Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden, at Petersburg, in order to cause their flags to 
be respected by the belligerent powers. The principle, that neutral 
flags protect neutral bottoms, being contrary to the maritime system of 
England, the British Cabinet remonstrated, when the Emperor Paul 
caused an embargo to be laid on all English vessels in his ports, de- 
taining their crews, whom he marched up the country. Prussia 
afterwards acceded to this treaty. 

1801 January 14: a proclamation issued by Great Britain, authorizin 


reprisals, and laying an embargo on all Russian, Swedish, and Danis 
vessels. 


1801 February 9: peace of Luneville, between the French republic and the 
Emperor of Germany, confirming the cessions made by the treaty of . 


Campo Formio, stipulating that the Rhine, to the Dutch territories, 
should form the boundary of France, and recognizing the inde 


pendence -of the Batavian, Helvetic, Ligurian, and Cisalpine ree. 


publics. 


1801 March 3: war declared by Spain against Portugal. 


1801 March 21: a treaty signed at Madrid between France and Spain, 


whereby the estates of Parma were yielded to France, who in return 
ceded Tuscany to the Infanta Prince of Parma, with the title of King 
of Etruria. 


1801 March 28: a treaty of peace between France and the King of Naples, | 


signed at Florence, by which France acquired the isles of Elba, 
Piombino, and Presides. 

1801 June 17: a treaty concluded between Great Britain and Russia at 
Petersburg. 


1801 July 15: the Concordat between Buonaparte and Pius VII, signed at. 


Paris. 
1801 August 8: a treaty of peace concluded between Spain and Portugal. 


1801 September 29: a treaty of peace signed at Madrid, between France. 


and Portugal. 
1801 October 1: preliminary articles of peace between France and Eng- 
land, signed at London by Lord Hawkesbury and M. Otto. 
1801 October 8: a treaty of peace ratified at Paris between the Emperor 
of Russia and the French government. 


1802 March 25: peace of Amiens between Great Britain, France, Spain, 


-and Holland. 
1802 June 25: definitive treaty between France and the Ottoman Porte. 
1802 September 11: Piedmont united to France. 
1803 March 14: hostilities renewed between Great Britain and France. 
1803 May 18: war declared by Great Britain against France. 


1803 June 17: Great Britain declared war against the republic of Batavia. _ 


1803 August 1: atreaty ratified between Great Britain and Sweden. 
1804 December 12: Spain declared war against Great Britain. 
1805 January 24: war declared against Spain by Great | 
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1805 April 8: the treaty of Petersburg entered into for a third coalition 
against France, England and Russia being the contracting parties. 

1805 August 9: the Emperor of Austria acceded to the treaty of Petersburg. ” 

1805 August 31: an alliance offensive and defensive, entered into at Beek- 
askog, between Great Britain and Sweden. 

1805 September 8: third coalition against France, the parties being Great 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Sweden, and Naples. E3 

1805 vapors 21: a treaty of neutrality signed between France and 

aples. 

1805 December 26: peace of Presburg between France and Austria, by 
which the ancient states of Venice were ceded to Italy ; the principality 
of Eichstett, part of the bishopric of Passau, the city of Augsburg, 
the Tyrol, all the possessions of Austria in Suabia, in Brisgau, and 
Ortenau, were transferred to the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, who, as well as the Duke of Baden, wefe then created 


kings by Napoleon; the independence of the Helvetic republic was 
also stipulated. 


1806 April 7: war between Great Britain and Prussia. oe 

1806 July 12: the Germanic confederation of the Rhine formed under the 
auspices of Napoleon. 

1806 July 20: peace of Paris between France and Russia, which Alexander 
subsequently refused to ratify. 

1806 August 1: the treaty ofthe 12th July notified to the Diet at Ratisbon, 
when the German princes seceded from the Germanic empire, and 
placed themselves under the protection of Napoleon. 

1806 October 6: the fourth coalition formed against France, by Great Bri- 
tain, Russia, Prussia, and Saxony. , 

1806 November21; the Berlin decree, issued by Buonaparte after the 

- battle of Jena, declaring the British islands in a state of blockade, 
and interdicting the whole world from any communication with them, 

1806 November 28 ; war declared against France by Russia. 

1806 December 11: a treaty of peace and alliance signed at Cosen, between 

— Napoleon and the Elector of Saxony, who then assumed the title of king. 

1806 December 17: war declared against Russia by Turkey. ; 

1806 December 31: a treaty of commerce entered into between Great Bri-: 
tain and the United States of America, which the latter state after- 
wards refused to ratify. Zé 

1807 July 2: the President of the United States ordered all British ships to 

{ evacuate the ports of America, in consequence of the capture of the” 

' Chesapeake by an English ship of war. 
1807 July 7: peace of Tilsit concluded between France and Russia, when 
~~ Napoleon restored to the Prussian monarch one-half of his territories, 
and Russia recognised the Confederation of the Rhine, and the eleva- 
<o- tion of Napoleon’s three brothers, Joseph, Louis, and Jerome, to the 
' thrones of Naples, Holland, and Westphalia; this treaty was ratified 

on the 19th. 

1807 August 16: a Danish declaration published against Great Britain. 

1807. October 8: the Prince Regent of Portugal ordered all his ports to be 
shut against the British, which order was speedily-revoked, and on the 

French approaching Lisbon, he embarked on Nov. 27, for the Brazils. . 

1807 October 31: a treaty of alliance entered into between France and Den- 
mark, 

1807 November 1: Russia declared war against England. 

1807 November 10: a treaty ratified at Paris between France and Hoiland, 

whereby Flushing was ceded to the French, spel 
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1807 December 17: Milan decree issued by Napoleon; England declared in 
a state of blockade. 

1808 February 8: treaty of peace between Great Britain and Sweden. ' 

1808 February 18: a declaration issued by Austria, breaking off all con- 

‘ nexion with England. 

1808 February 29: Denmark declared war against Sweden. 

1808 March 30: a treaty of alliance and subsidy entered into between Eng- 
land and Sicily, whereby the latter was to be garrisoned by 10,000 

. British troups, and to receive an annual subsidy of 300,0002. 

1808 May 1: the Regent of Portugal declared war against France. : 

1808 May 5: treaty of Bayonne, whereby Charles 1V. ceded all his titles 
to Spain and its dependencies to Napoleon, expressly resigning to 

- him the right of transmitting the crown to whomsoever he should 
think fitting. 

1808 May: On the festival of St. Ferdinand, insurrections broke out in seve< 
ral parts of Spain, at Cadiz in particular. 

1808 June 6: war commenced between the Spanish insurgents and Frances — 

1808 June 16: insurrection of the Portuguese at Oporto, which, spread so 
rapidly as to occasion the evacuation of the northern provinces by 

; the French troops. 

‘1808 June 25: a Spanish proclamation of peace with England, and Swedeny. 
her ally, published at Oviedo. 

1808 August 30: the convention of Cintra signed, the French agreeing to 
evacuate Portugal. 

1808 November 5: the convention of Berlin entered into, whereby Napo- 
leon remitted to Prussia the sum due on the war-debt, and withdrew 
his troops from many of the fortresses in order to reinforce his armies 
in Spain. 

1809 January 5: peace ratified between Great Britain and the Ottoman 
Porte. 

1809 January 14: a treaty of alliance ratified between England and the 
Spanish insurgents. 

1809 April 6: war declared against the French by the Austrians. 

1809 April 9: the fifth coalition against France by Great Britain and 
Austria. 

1809 May 3: Russia declared war against Austria. 

1809 July 25: armistice between Sweden and Norway. 

1809 September 17: a treaty of peace signed between Russia and Sweden. 

1809 October 14: peace of Vienna, between France and Austria; Austria 
ceding to France the Tyrol, Dalmatia, and other territories, which 
were shortly afterwards declared to be united to France under the title 
of the Illyrian provinces, and engaging to adhere to the prohibitory. 
system adopted towards England by France and Russia. 

1810 January 6: peace of Paris, between France and Sweden, whereby 
Swedish Pomerania and the island of Rugen were given up to the 
Swedes, who agreed to adopt the French prohibitory system against 
Great Britain. 

1810 Feb. 19; treaties of alliance and commerce signed between Great 
Britain and the Brazils. 

1810 April 13: Sweden interdicts all commerce with England. 

1810 April 19: the South American provinces of Caraccas, &c., form a 
federative government, under the title of the Federation of Venezuela. 

1810 May 1: all French and English vessels prohibited from entering the 
ports of the United States. : 

1810 May 29: the Dey of Algiers declared war against ie 
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¥810 July 9: Holland incorporated with France on the abdication of Louis 
Buonaparte. 

1810 Messier 19: Sweden declared war against Great Britain. 

9812 March 14: treaty of alliance signed at Paris between France and Austria, 

1812 March 24: treaty of alliance, signed at St. Petersburg, between Berna- 
dotte, Prince Royal of Sweden, and the Emperor Alexander ; the 

: former agreeing to join in the campaign against France, in return for 

; which Sweden was to receive Norway. 

1812 April 1: the Berlin decree revoked as far as respected America. 

1812 May 28: preliminaries of peace ratified at Bucharest between Russia 
and Turkey, it sg stipulated that the Pruth should form the limits 
of those empires. 

1812 —. 18: the United States of America declare war against Great 

ritain. 

2812 June 22: Napoleon having assembled an immense army in Western 
Prussia declared war against Russia. 

4812 July ieee of peace between Great Britain and Sweden ratified 

at O 


3812 Jaly 20: treaty signed between the Emperor Alexander and the 
Regency of Cadiz, in the name of Ferdinand the Seventh of Spain. 

1812 August |: treaty of peace and union ratified at St. Petersburg be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, renewing their ancient relations of 


‘ friendship and commerce. 
1813 January 25: concordat at Fontainebleau, -between Napoleon and 
Pius VII. 


1813 March 1: the sixth coalition entered into between Russia and Prussia 
against France, the treaty being ratified at Kalisch. 

1813 March 3: the treaty of Stockholm entered into between England and 
Sweden. 

1813 April 1: France declared war against Prussia. 

¥813 June 14: a treaty of alliance concluded between Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia. 

1813 July 8: the convention of Peterswalden took place between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

1813 July 10: a reciprocal treaty of alliance and guarantee entered into 
between France and Denmark, ratified at Copenhagen. 

1813 September 3: war declared by "Denmark against Sweden. 

1813 September 9: a triple treaty of alliance ratified at Topitz between 

Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

1813 October 3: a preliminary treaty of alliance signed at Toplitz between 
Austria and Great Britain. 

1813 December 8: treaty of Valengay, between Napoleon and Ferdinand 
the Seventh of pale; whereby the latter was put in full possession 
of that kingdom, on agreeing to maintain its integrity. 

1814 January 14: treaty of Kiel, between Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Denmark, Norway ceded to Sweden. 

1814 February 5: the Cortes of Spain renounce the treaty ratified at 

Valen 

1814 February 5: congress of Chatillon between the four great powers 
allied against France, at which Caulaincourt attended on the part of 
France; the Congress broke up on the 19th of March. 

1814 March 1: treaty of Chaumont between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. 

1814 April 11: the treaty of Paris ratified on “9 part of Napoleon and the 


cae by which Napoleon renounced his sovereignty over France, 
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&c., stipulating that the island of Elba should be his domain and resis 
dence for life, with a suitable provision for himself and Maria. Louisa, 
who was to have vested in her the duchies of Parma and Placentia, the 
same to descend to her son. . 

1814 April 23: a convention signed at Paris between the Count d’Artois on 
the one part, and the Allied Powers on the other, stipulating that all 
hostilities should cease by land and sea ; that the confederated armies 
should evacuate the French territory, leaving its boundaries the same 
as they were on the Ist of January, 1792. 

1814 May 30: peace of Paris ratified between France and the Allied 
Powers, in a supplemental article of which Louis XVIII. stipulated 
that he would exert his endeavours with the continental powers to en- 
sure the abolition of the slave trade, in conjunction with Great Britain, 

1814 July 20: a treaty of peace signed between France and Spain at Paris, 
coufirming the stipulations of previous treaties which had existed on 
the Ist of January, 1792. 

1814 July 26: Norway and Sweden commence hostilities. Norway-opposing 
her separation from Denmark, but eventually submitting in the follow- 
ing August. 

1814 August 13: convention between Great Britain and the Sovereign Prince 
of the Low Countries respecting the Dutch colonies. 

1814 September 28: a convention ratified at Vienna, whereby Saxony was 
placed under the control of Prussia. 

1814 December 24: peace of Ghent between Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

1815 March 13: the eight powers, who had ratified the treaty of Paris, issued 
a manifesto after the escape of Napoleon from Elba, declaring him a 
common enemy to the repose of the world. 

1815 March 23: treaty of Vienna between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, confirming the principles on which they had acted by 
the treaty of Chaumont, March 1, 1814. 

1815 March 28: war commenced by Murat against Austria, 

1815 May 18: peace ratified between Saxony and Prussia. 

1815 May 20: a convention signed at Zurich between the Swiss Diet and 
the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

1815 May 20: a convention entered into near Capua between the Austrian 
commander and the English envoy and Joachim Murat, by which the 

latter surrendered his kingdom to king Ferdinand. 

1815 May 31: treaty of Vienna between the King of the Lew Countries on 
the one part, and Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, on the 
other, agreeing to the enlargement of the Dutch territories, and vest- 

4 ing the sovereignty in the House of Orange. 

1815. June 4; treaty of Vienna, Denmark cedes Swedish Pomerania and 
Rugen to Prussia, in exchange for Lauenburg. 

1815 June 8: federative constitution of Germany signed at Vienna. 

1815 June 15: hostilities began by Napoleon’s entry into Belgium. 

1815 July 3: the convention of St. Cloud entered into between Marshal 
Davoust on the one part, and Wellington and Blucher on the other, 
by which Paris was surrendered to the Allies, who enter it on the 6th, 

1815 August 2: a convention signed at Paris between Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia, styling Napoleon the prisoner of those 
pewers, and confiding his safeguard particularly to the British 
government. 

1815 September 14. a convention entered into at Vienna, whereby the 

- duchies of Parma, &c. were secured to the Empress Maria Louisa, 
- and on herdemise to her son, by Napoleon. - D 
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1815 September 26: the treaty denominated of the Ho/y Adiiance ratified at 
Paris by the Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Prussia. 

1815 November 5: a treaty ratified at Paris between Great Britain and 
Russia respecting the [onian Islands, which were declared to form a 
united state under the sole protection of the former power. 

1815 Nov. 20: peace of Paris between France on the one part, and Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, on the other, establishing the 
boundaries of France, and stipulating for the garrisoning of several 
of the fortresses in France by foreign troops for three years. 

1815 November 20: the ireaty of Paris executed between Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, confirming the treaties of Chaumont as 
well as those of Vienna. 

1816 March 13: a treaty entered into between France and the Swiss 
Cantons, whereby 12,000 Swiss troops were admitted into the French’ 
service. 

1817 June 10: treaty of Paris between Great Britain, ‘Finece,; Spain, 
een and Prussia, in order to fulfil the articles of the Congress of 

ienna 

1817 August 28; a treaty concluded at Paris between France and Portugal 
relative to the surrendering up of French Guiana. 

1818 April 25: a convention signed at Paris between France on the one 
part, and the allied powers on the other, releasing France from alk 
debts referred to in the treaties from the 30th May, 1814, to the 20th 
November, 1815. 

1818 April 25: a convention ratified at Paris between England and France, 
whereby the latter power undertook to liquidate all further demands. 
on the part of British subjects. 

1818 May 4: a treaty ratified between Great Britain and the Netherlands 
for abolishing the slave-trade. 

1818 October 9: a convention entered into by the great powers of Europe, 
assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the one part, and the Duke de 
Richelieu on the other, whereby it was stipulated that the army of 
occupation should quit the French territory on the 30th of Novem- 
ber ensuing; it was also agreed that the remaining sum due from 
France to the Allies was 265,000,000 francs, 

1819 August 1: congress of Carlsbad. 

1820 October 20: congress of Troppau. 

1820 October 24: treaty between Spain and America: Florida ceded to 
the United States... 

1821 May 6: the congress of Laybach, which had been for some time 

. attended by the sovereigns of Austria, Russia, and Prussia, finally 
broke up, having issued two circulars stating it to be their resolution 
to occupy Naples with Austrian troops, and proscribe popular insur- 

rection. 

1822 January 1: Greeks declare their independence. 

1822 March 19: the independence of Columbia, Mexico, and Peru, — 
nised by the United States of America. 

1822 August 25: congress of Verona. 

1823 April 7: the French invaded Spain, alleging the necessity of protect- 
ing Ferdinand against the Liberal party. 

1823 October 30: British Consuls appointed to the South American states. 

1824 February 4: a convention between Great Britain and Austria laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons, by which the former agreed to 
accept 2,500,000/. as a final compensation for their claims upon the 
latter power, amounting to 30,000,0002. 

1824 June 16: commercial treaty between Great Britain and Denmark. 
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1825 January 9: the British government determined to acknowledge the 


independence of Mexico, Columbia, and Buenos Ayres, by sending- 
-out Commissioners charged with full powers to conclude treaties of 
commerce -between them and this country, founded on that recogni~ 
-tion. 
1825 February 2: treaty of commerce signed. at Buenos Ayres —— 
-Great Britain and the united province of Rio de la Plata. 
1825 February 28: convention between Great Britain and Russia; frontier 
of north-west coast of America settled. 
1825 April-17 : France recognises the independence of St. Domingo. 
1825 April 18: treaty of amity between Great Britain and Columbia. 
1825 September 20: commercial treaty between Great Britain and Hanse’ 


towns, 
1825 October 18: treaty between Great Britain end Brazil’ for abolition of 
‘Slave trade. 


1826 January 26: pa of navigation ibleen Great Britain: and France. 
1826 May 19: treaty of navigation between Great Britain and Sweden. 
1826 September 4: treaty of Akermann, 

1826 September 28: Russia declares war ugatnat Persia. 

1826 November 13 : convention concluded between England and the United’ 


States, <a: indemnities to American subjects injured by the - 


war. 

1828 February 22: peace of Turkmauchay between Russia and Persia. 
Erivan and Nakhitchwan ceded to Russia. 

1828 April 26; Russia declares war against Turkey. 

1828 June 26: convention between Great Britain and Spain for satisfying. 
‘claims of British merchants, 

1828 August 6: convention between Viceroy of Egypt and Sir E. Codrington 
for the evacuation of the Morea. 

1828 August 29: treaty of peace between Brazil and Buenos Ayres, at Rio. 
Janeiro. 

1828 October 28 : peace between Naples and Tripoli. 

1829 July 6: treaty of London between Russia, France, and Great Britain, 
_for the settlement of the affairs of Greece. 

1829 September 14: peace between Russia and Turkey. 

1830 May 7: treaty between Turkey and~ the, United States. American 
vessels allowed to pass to aud from the Black Sea. 

1830 _ 5: Algiers taken by the French. 


ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF TREATIES. 


*,%-To facilitate a reference to the preceding Table, as well as to indicate- 
those Treaties which are more commonly mentioned in. historical writings, 
the following alphabetical list is given, es to each — in its chro- 
nological order, 


Abo, peaceof . 17 Baden, peace of 
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Carlsbad, congress of 
Cateau Cambresis, peace of 
Chambord, treatyof .. 
Ghaumont, treaty of . 
Chierasco, treatyof . 
Cintra, convention of ° 
Closterseven, convention of 


Confians, treatyof . « 


Constantinople, peace of .. 


Copenhagen, peace of 


Definitive treaty of peace between 


Great Britain and America 


Definitive treaty of peace between 


Great Britain and Holland 
Dresden, peace of . e 


Falezi, peace of . 
FamilyCompact 
Fontainebleau, peace of 
treaty of . 
concordat at 
Friedwald, treaty of 
Fuessen, peace of ° 


Ghent, pacification of 
—_— peace of . 
Golden Bull 
‘Grand Alliance . 


Hague, treaty of the 
ditto . 
Halle, treaty of . 
Hamburg, peace of '.. 
Hanover treaty . 
Heilbron, treaty of . 
Holy Alliance, . 


Kiel, treaty 
Kutchuk Kaingsji, peace of | 


Laybach, congress of, « 


Nipchoo, treaty of. 
Noyon, treaty of 
Nuremburg, treaty of 
Nystett, peace of ° 


_ Oliva, peace of 


Pacquigni, peaceof . 
Paris, peace of e 


treaty of 


—— peace of ° 
—— capitulation of 
treaty of . 
——peaceof  « 
ditto e e 
treaty of e 
ditto . 
Partition, first treaty of 
second treaty of 
Passarowitz, peace of ° 
Passau, treatyof . 
Petersburg, peace of . ° 
treaty of ° 
ditto 
Peterswalden, convention of 
Pilnitz, convention of . 
Poland, partition of ° 
Pragmatic Sanction . 
Ditto e e 
Prague, peace of ° 
Presburg, peace of . 
Public Good, league for the 
Pyrenees, treaty of the — 
Quadruple Alliance, 
Radstadt, peace of , 
-congressof . 
Ratisbon, peace of 


Religion, peace of 
Rhine, Confederation of 


Ryswick, peaceof 
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Carlowitz, peace of 1699 Lisbon, peace of e 1668 
« 1819 | London,treatyof . . 1829 
rie q e 1552 Luneville, peace of 1801 
184 
+ 1631 | Methuentreaty 1703 
Coalition, first, against France . 1792 
——— second ditto 1799 Naumberg, treaty of e 1554 
———thirdditto 1805 | Nice,treatyof . 1618 
——— fourthditto . . 1806 | Nimeguen, peaceof . 1678 
: fifth ditte . . 1809 1727 
. 
1551 - 170 | 
1005 
Hubertsberg, peaceof . . 1763 


St. Germain, peaceof 


St. Ildefonso, alliance of 


Sidréd, peace of e 


Stettin, peace of & 


treaty of ° 


Malcolm II. e 
Duncan 
Macbeth . e 
Malcolm III. (Canmore) 
Donald-Bane . 


Duncan 
Edgar 
Alexander I. 


David I. e e e 
Malcolm IV. 


William 
Alexander II. e 
AlexanderIII, 
Margaret . 
‘Interregnum 


1570 


St. Germain en Laye, peaceof . 1679 


1796 


Seville, peace of 1792 


- 1613 


Smalcald, league of e e e 1529 
Stockholm, peaceof . « 1719 


ditto e e 1813 


Temeswar, truceof 1664 
Teschen, peace of o 1779 
Teusin, peaceof « « 15% 
Tilsit, peace of « 1807 
Tolentino, treaty of 179% 
Toplitz, treaty of 1817 
Triple Alliance e e e 1717 

of the Hague - 1668 


Ulm, peaceof ¢. 


peace of 


Valencay, treaty of « 


Verona, congress of 
Versailles, peace of 


Vienna treaty 


—— definitive peace of . 


—— peaceof . 


—— treaty of Mareh 93 


Vossem, peace of . 


Warsaw, treaty of . 
alliance of 


May 31 


June 4 


Westminster, peace-of . 


Westphalia, peace of 
Wilna, treaty of . 


Worms, edict of °. 


Wirzbourg, treaty of 


Began 
to reign. 
- 1004 
1034 
1056 
1057 
1093 
1094 
1097 
1106 
1124 
1153 
1165 
(1214 
1249 


1285 
1290 


KINGS OF SCOTLAND. 


\ 


John Baliol 
Interregnum 

Robert (Bruce) 
David II. 
Robert II. . 
Robert III. e 
James I. 


James II. e 
James III. . 
James IV, 
James V. 
Ma e e 
VI. . 


treaty of alliance of e 


e 


Accession to the throne of 


England 


*,* The foregoing List is a Supplement to the “ Chronclogical 1 Table of 
gas Monarchs,” in the Companion for 1829. 


1306 


1329 


1370 
1390 
1405 
1437 
1460 
1487 
1512 
1542 
1587 


Alphabetical Table of Treattes, 63 
| Utrecht,union of . . . 1579 
———_ 35 
| 
‘ - 1683 
1674 
Troppau, congressof . 1820 = 1648 
Troyes, treaty of e 1420 = 1561. 
Turkmauchay, peaceof . 1923 | . . 153: 
— 
q 
1 to reign. 
° 1299 = 
= 
e 
= 
e 


% 


| 
i 
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‘ XI. LITERARY CHRONOLOGY. 


THE object of the following Table is to shew the progress of literature from the 
earliest times to!the present ; and also to exhibit the contemporaneous state of 
literature in the different countries of Europe. ‘It will at once shew at what 
period each nation was most flourishing in respect’ to éminent men. 

The Arabian ‘authors are added to the table, because the effects of Arabian 
literature on that of Europe have been very apparent, and because its literature 
may be considered as European in itself, much of it having been formed on Greek 
models, and many of their authors natives of Spain. Some Persian names are | 
added to the- list, in —— of the close connexion between the languages | 

To complete this view of the progress of literature, a Table has been prepared, | 
in which the authors of each nation are divided into three classes, exhibited in | 


parallel columns,—the first containing the names of Poets and. other imaginative | 
writers ;—the second those of Historians, Biographers, &c.;—and the third of | 


speculative .and- scientific Writers. This Table will be given in the Companion 
for 1832, as it would have occupied too large a space in the present volume. 
In the columns ‘‘ Span. and Portug.” ‘‘ Swedish, &c.” ‘‘ Russian and Polish” 


(P.) means Portuguese, (Ic.) Iceland, (D.) Denmark, (S.) Sweden, (R.) Russia, 
(P.) Poland. 


Greek. Chinese. 


500 Simonides Confucius 
Phinehas Zeno of Elea 
1400 ZEschylus 
1300 ; Ocellus Lucanus 
1200 Ezra Pindar 
1100 Nehemiah | Gorgias 
David Malachi Anaxagoras 
1000 | Solomon . Sophocles. 
900 Homer Euripides 
Hesiod Herodotus 
Aristophanes 
800 | Jonah, Thucydides 


Amos Socrates 


Lysias 


Obadiah . Ctesias 
Isaiah : Hippocrates | 
Plato ° 
700° . | Tyrteus , Isocrates 
Archilgchus Demosthenes 
Habbakuk ZEschines 
Zephaniah Aristoe 
Jeremiah ‘Fheophrastus - 
Epicurus Mencins 
600 | Baruch Alczus Menander 
Ezekiel Sappho Zeno of Citium 
Solon 
Epimenides 300 Euclid 
Stesichorus Bion 
Daniel Mimnermus Moschus © 
Pythagoras Lycophron 
Zechariah | Anacreon Callimachus 


Haggai Theocritus 


ff 
& 
| 
| 
a 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| | 
Bc. Hebrew. Greek. \| B. c. | Hebrew. | 
is 
| 
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c| Hebrew. Greek. Latin. — ||A.D.| Hebrew. Greek. Latin. 
Aratas 100 
of Sirach jApollonius -AureliusAnt, 
Apollon. Rhodius 
Archimedes 
Eratosthenes 
Maximus Tyr. 
-|Plautus 
200 Ennius Jul. Pollux 
Polybins sto 290\Ushaya |Diogenes Laert.| Ulpi 
Ca shaya . es Ulpian 
Apollodoras ‘1 Tertullian . 
100) Varro Jochanan Philostratus Minutius Felix J 
Cassius jJul. Obsequens, 
ucretius mmonius 
Cicero Merodian Censorinus 
Catuilus Origen Cyprian 
Julins Caesar Hesychius 
Hirtius Longinus 
Conon Sallustius 
Nechonia Virgilins Q. r Nemesianus 
benHakka- Corn. Nepos. J, Calpurnius. 
Dionysius Hal. |Livius 300|Rabba bar A. Spartianus 
Dionysius Pe- | Vitruvius Nachmon J. Capitolinus 
riegetes Propertius Lampridius 
Jonathan Tibullus Gallicanus 
. VerriusFlaccus Treb. Pollio 
Diodorus Sicul.|Ovid Vopiscus 
Hyginus Arnobius 
Lactantius 
0 Strabo 
VelleiusPaterc. {Eusebius 
PomponiusMel. Achilles Tatius|Juvencus 
Valerius Max. Donatus 
Onkelos Celsus Xenophon,Eph.|Maternus 
\Pheedrus Julian Victorinus 
Columella Libanius Eutropius 
. : Quintus Curtius Athanasius Ambrosius 
Dioscorides Persius Gregory Naz. |Avienus 
Lucan Gregory Nyss. |Ammianus 
Petronius Arb. Cyril Ausonus 
. Seneca Diophantus Jerom, 
Pausanias Valerius Flac. Eunapius Rufinus 
Epictetus Pliny, senior Aristenetes Vegetius 
Silius Italicus Chrysostom Augustin 
Dio Chrysostom|Quintilian Macrobius 
Sulpicia Symmachus 
Statius Heliodorus Clandian 
Josephus {Plutarch Martial Chariton Prudentius 
Juvenal 
Pliny, junior 400\Rab Ashe Longus Vibius 
onnus 
100}Akiba Tacitus [Synesius 
Jochai |Sulpitius Sev. 
ppian orus ar = 
Chilpheta |Ptolem Frontinus Orosius 
Nathan [Justin Mart. Terentianus Proclus 
Eliezer _ |Polycarp A. Gellius Sosomnes ie 
Apuleius Theodoret Sedulius 
Galen Solinus Martemar 
Eumathivs |Martianus | 
P, Festus |p, 
Proclus 
kadosh ~ [ppnenagoras Coluthus Victorius 
|Hermogenes Teyphiodores Ennodius 


1 

| 

mi 
4 

4 
4 

i 

; 
im 
4 
i 

ia 

af 
ha 
\ 

4 

| 
q 
fo 
q 
4 
a 
4 


z 


Paul Warnefrid 


Nicephorus 
Theod. Studites 


ere 


Ratherius 
Hroswitha 


Notger 
Witikind 


G. Cedrenus 
. Xiphilin 
Theophylactus 


John Scylitza Marianus Scot. 
_| Mic, Psellus Kosmas 


Sigebert 
i Mangold 
om Berthold 


= 


Euthymius 
Nicephorus Br. Otto 


| 66 Literary Chronology. 
. 
Hebrew. Greek. Latin. British, German, 
Stephanius Cassiodorus Ven: 
| Simplicius . 
Tribonianus Fulgentius Gildas 
Olympiodorus {Nonnius 
| | Cosmas Arator | 
Evagrius Joraandes Gre; 
| Agathias 
500 Theophanes. Secundus Ceedmon 
Philoponas Nennius 
Simocatta 
Aldhelme 
Cresconius Bede ° 
Damascenus 
| 
i {Alcuin a 
Eginhard Ba 
| Walafrid 
i Rabanus Si 
Nithard 
Erchempert Otfried Br 
gi otius rigena 
Saadia 
rau -|Genesius Luitprand 1% 
ale Siz fal ] 
| Witpo 
Jos. Chiug Papias Hermannus C, 
Willeram 
Gorionides Adam Brem. 
Lanfranc gulp Lambert 
Aben Ezra 
Isaac Cordub. 
athan | 
[archi 
i 


Anian 


Fulgentius 
Martin 


John de Biclair 
Isidore 


Ildefonso 


Radbert 
Hincmar 
Ado 


Abbon 


Flodoard 


Dudon 
Adalberon 


A 
Jelaleddin 
Arzachel 


Gazali 
AThazen 


| 
Lebid 
 Marculfe ohair 
Amrulkais 
redegaire a Man 
Abu Massab 
Abu Nowas mt 
AbuObeidah § 
Theodulph Al Kendi 
Agobard Eulogius Yahya 
AlFargani 
2 4 
Servatus Lupus Abu 
Albumazar 
(Abumaashar)F 
Waheb 
| Ibn Koteibah 
Geber 
x {Albategni (Al : 
Battani) 
buMohammed§ 
Ibn Doreid 
Ben Masa. 
tyehi 
‘ 4 ‘ ius 
Alfarabi 
Jauhari 
Hjalti Te. [bn Hankel ff 
Aimoin 
Gerbert 
Abon bn Mesua(Ben 
 Falbert 4 _ |. Massuyah) 
Yaroslaf: R.javicenna (Ebny 
Sina) 
| Ola 
| estor- 
Guibert Thorwald 1c.|Theodosius R. 
'@ Theutbode Sylvester R. 
Anselm 


Literary Chronology. 


Hebrew. Greek. Italian. British. 
J. ben Meir Anna Comnena Rob, Puleyn 
i Juda Levita ns. Manasses : enry Hunting. 
Gratian Durham 
ne Aben Ezra Zonaras deeg 
+4 Heinrich y, 
Tam Suidas Falcand Rich. St. Victor |Helmold 
ih S. ben Meir Eustathius Campanus John Salisbury ’ 
Benj. Tudela W. of Tyre R. Glanville 
4 Samuel J. Tzetzes 
Isaac bar Abba Layamon 
. innamus 
Mos. Kimhi Nigellus 
Dav. Kimhi Walter Mapes 
Giraldus 
Abr. bar Dior Ciullo d’Alcamo | WilliamNewbury 
Abr. ben David Joseph Exon 
Maimonides ‘ 
Sagoo __ |Roger Hoveden |Gunther 
f Abr. bar Chasdai |Joel P. de Vineis A. Neckham Arnold 
Accursius Gervase Frederic IT. 
_ |Eliakim Malespini, Heinrich v. Ofter-. | 
Baruch dingen 
Eliezer Epko 
Asher R. Grosteste Semeca 
Perez . A. Hales 
Mos.b.Nachman |Nicephorus Bl. Roger Wendover 
Moses Mikkotsi |Mich. Glycas Thos, Aquinas |“atthew Paris 
Is. b. Solomon Peckham Albertus Magnus 
Guido Cavalcanti|Rishanger 
Nissim Bonaventura | 
Is. ben Joseph a Marco Polo 
Aben Tybon iG. Acropol ita John XXII. Rob. of Glocester 
Sol.b. Adras |NicetasAcom. [De Voragine Bacon |Freydank 
eir G. Durand Middleton 
Menachem P. d’Albano 
Bechai Geo. Pachymer |Rustechelli Thos. Lermont |Rudger 
Shimshon Manuel Philes |Mondini Albricus 
Isaac b. Israel |Theod. Metochita {Dante Duns Scotus 
Arnald W. Burleigh 
Judah allistus Xant. |C. d’Ascoli Adam Davie Frauenlob 
Mordechai Barberino N. Triveth 
Isaac Dura Andreas Gilbert Angl. 
i Aaron Greg. Villani Aungervile Boner 
Jerucham Sacchetti Minot 
Ben Asher Ric. of Chichester 
Abudraham Higden 
—— Ben Gerson Maxim. Planudes | Petrarco Knighton 
Ben Sheshat Leo Pilatus Boccacio 
Tauler 
| Aben Serach Bartolus Barbour 
Matthew of West,|Rebdorf 
Shape! d Moses Jno. Cantacuzenus Maundeville Hervorden 
Isaac Sprot Geo, Codinus Fordun KGnigshofen 
Jom Tof Ferreti Langlande Schildberger 
Chasdai Chaucer Huss 
Bar Zemach Michael Ducas Gower 
at _ 
E. Chrysoloras; {Bruni _ |Andrew of Wyntown 
13 at | [Leonard of Pisa |Lydgate 
Jacob Levi cadelli Walsingham . 
Joseph Albo:. |Gemistus Giusto da Conti Hiamerlein 
 |Moscopalus Guarino James I. Scotland 
Poggio Harry the Minstrel 
I Lo Vaila hn Fortescue Windeck 
Bessari r. Va ohn 
IGeo. of Trebizond’ Savonarola } Gmunden 
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Literary Chronology. 


A. Del’Isle 


Fouques 


Alexandre 


French. |Span.and Portug.| Dutch. Swedish, &e.  |Russian & Polish.| Arabic, &c. 
‘Guilla me Pict, 
Marbodaus Hariri 
Tograi 
Hildebe Algazel 
gaze 
Alchabit 

p, Lombardus D. Idris 
Gaimar wari 
D. Ebn Tofail 
Wace 
Averroes 


Simeon of 
D.| Suodal 


Elfaredh 


Pierre of Poictiers 
Egi dius 
Villehardouin 


Guil. le Breton 
Gautier 


Mouskes 
Vincentius 
De Sorbonne 
Rutruquis 
Lorris. 


Meun 
Joinville 
Esteve de Bezier 


Gonsalo. Berceo 


Maerlant 
MelisStoke 


SnorroSturleson I. 


Ic. 


SturlaThoridsenD. 


{Kadlubek P. 
Boguphalus P. 
Martin 


Vitellio 
John of Novg. R. 


P.| Abuldem 


Bohadin 
Abdollatif 
Abu Baca 


Saadi P. 
Caswini 

Ibn Beithar 
Elmacin 
Abulfarage 
Elfarage 
Nasireddin P. 


Fadlallah 


Langtoft 
Gordon 
Jean de Paris 


Durand 


Occam 


Phillippe de Vitri 


Froissart 


Van Helen 
H. van Holland 


Claes Willems 


Gerard Groot 


Abulfeda 


Ibn Haian 

Ibn al Wardi 
‘Abu Shameh 
Turan Shah P. 


Jafei 
Babacushi 


D’Ailly 
Gerson 


Raymide Sebundal 


Balma 


Wilt ? 
Dinter 
Vander Heyden 


Sheriffeddin P. 
Zeineddin 


Ulug Begh 


te? 
| 
ay 
Sweno 
R. de Penafort meal 
Alphonso X. Suerres 7 
Lallo 
> 
| 
Hafiz P. 
J 
Firuzabadi 
[bn Arabshah | 


{¢ 
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DJ Hebrew. ] Greek. Italian. English. German, 
Chalcondyles |Montagnana |Stadw 
Burchiello Rosenplut 
Baraterius ndlo 
Theodore Gaza_ |Accolti Peurbach 
Tsrael German P d Hard 
us |Geo. Phranza - Blondus ardyng Regiomontanus 
eshaa Levita |Argyrophilus eas Sylvius 
David Vital Gobelin Littleton Cuss 
Beccatelli Lord Berners Thos. & Kempis 
tina Alkmaar 
ile 
Poligiano Bice 
‘om pon. 
Berlinghieri Hawes 
Samuel Sirsa Ficino : B ore bach 
Is. ben Arama Lorenzo de Medici wt en 
Elias Misrachi Pico Mirandola 
Isaac Abuhaf G. Pontano Skelton Le hin 
Pandolfini 
500! Dem, Chalcondyles 'Della Torre Linacre Maximilian 
Abraham Seba Abrosi Dunbar Griinbeck 
Isaac Karro Accolti Fabyan Wimpfelingen 
Elias Levi Buonaruoti Pfinzing 
A. Achillini awin Douglas 
Ruccellai lore Kranz 
Sol. ben Virga Castiglione Fitzherbert Holoander 
Boiardo Wyatt Pirkheimer 
|Sannazaro Lord Surrey Aventin 
. Berni Cavendish Agrippa 
Benjamin Zeef Ariosto Luther — 
jElyot gle 
m areanus 
Guicciardini Peutinger 
'Trissino Ba Paracelsus 
4 Alciato Leland Melancthon 
Vida Camerarius 
Gascoigne 
racastoro eidan 
Molza Hollingshed C. Gesner 
Vin. Borghini Buchanan Hans Sachs 
. Zaceoth Caninio Ascham 
{Tschudi 
Wilson 
‘aber 
jTusser Chemnitz 
Fabricius 
ander 
Lilly 7 
Lord Buckhurst |Wesenbeck 
Moses Iserle ylberg 
Azarias domes Beza 


ia 
| 
| 
| 
char 
| 
Mon 
DA 
Bud 
Mai 
| 
40 Du 
G. 
\q 
il 
Jc 
Cesalpino Hooker ( 
aruta ‘ 


1Span. and Portug. 


J. de Mena 

L, de Mendoza 
'Torquemada 
Zamora 
Pulgar |Gansfoet 


Munster 


R. Agricola 


Enzina 
F, Ximenes 
iGoetman 


Copernicus P. 


Fruitiers 
Secundus 


Sudebnek R. 


gcetine Chwalczewski 
Serato Bielski P. 
Gornicki 


Morales _|Pighi 
Des Brosses 


Lagerloof 
Arngrim Jonas I. 


TychoBraheD. 
Ursus D. 


| Literary Chronology. 71 
| | ErieOlai S| 
Corbeil Dluglossus P. ; 
; 
Bacai 
Monstrelet 
Lefevre a 
Commines 
Marot 
: 
Du Bois an 
Rabelais Anna Byns : 
Rob. Stephens |Garcilaso Magnus S. of 
A. Guevara 
 Castellio 
Amyot | 
Stephens 
Ronsard 
D. Andrada P. 
_ {Van Marnix Kochanowski P. 
Camoens P. 
Montai: 4 
‘BVieta 
4 
Charron anita, | 
Garibay JR, Visscher 
| Casaubon Stryjkowsk 
Malherbe} = [Ercilla Heunius 
| 


a} 
4 


- Literary Chronology. 


Greek. Italian. English. German. 
Varchi 
vanzati Shakspeare Freher 
Ritterhuis 
ecchi towe 
Marini Gilbert 
C. Achillini Fletcher Buxtorf 
Tassoni Beaumont 
Davila Andrews 
Bentivoglio Owen 
— ini Pits 
hiabrera Knolles 
Fabricius Camden Kepler 
Hakluyt 
Bellarmino Raleig 
Filacaia Daniel {Cluvier 
Donne 
Coke 
Galileo Napier 
Cassini Ben Jonson =-_jGoldast 
Speed 
Campanella Peston 
assin 
Vanini 
Cavalieri 
avali i 
Torricelli 
Castelli Drayton 
Cotton Scioppi 
Purchas 
Colonna Harvey 
Guglielmini Roe Bayer 
Marini Lord Herbert Opts 
Della Valle Selden — Barth 
|Strada Usher Balde 
Hobbes Calixtus 
Lippi Glass 
i y A. Gryphius 
Nani Fuller Fleming 
Rainaldi_ Clarendon Olearius 
Megalotti I, Walton Guerike 
Dugdale Conring 
Salvator Rosa |{J. Taylor 
Denham 
Barrow 
Redi Butler 
Milton 
A. Marvell 
Viviani Prynne 
B. Walton 
Waller 
a 
emple Spanheim 
A. Sidney Paffendor? 
Maggi Castell 
‘Cudworth 
Evelyn 
Malpighi Rochester Lohenstein 
Roscommon 
Sir T. Brown Morhof 
Henry More 
Lee 
enham i 
Tillotson 
Bunyan 
anzini Otway 


D 


| 


| 
| 4.D.| “Hebrew. 
1550 
David Gans 
1600 
M 
Moses of Trana 
S 
| 
| 
} 
4 
: 
it 
2 
ii} 
4 
Hi 
4 
| 
q 
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Span. and Portug. 


Dutch. 


Swedish, &c. 


Russian & Polish. 


Arabic, 


De Thou 


Mariana 
Blanca 
J. Guevara 
Valverda 
Mendoza 
Cervantes 


Kiliaan 
Lipsius 
Schott 

Stevinus 
Erpenius 


Kirsten 


8. 


Reignier 


Matthieu 


Salmasius 


Du Chesne 


Petau 


Gassendi 
Chapelain 
Bochart 
Spondanus 
Des Cartes 
Guicheron 


H. Valesius 
Corneille 


Scarron 
Pascal 


A. Valesius 
Moliere 
D’Herbelot 
Cassini 


La Fontaine 
Segrais 


Sevigne 
De Retz 
Tillemont 


La Bruyére 


St. Evremond 


Rochefoucault 


T. Corneille 


Malebranche 


Herrera 
P. Meneses 
Quevedo 

e a 
P. 
A. Andrada P. 


Madrigal 
{Sandoval 


L. V. Guevara 
Bleda 
Acuna 


Almeyda 


Freire Pp. 
Calderon 


L, Ulloa 


N. Antonio 


PY 


Brederode 
Kamphuizen 


D. Heins 


Cats 
Hooft 


Baerle 


Vondel 
Grotius 


Goluis 
M. Vischer 


Heemskerk 


Westerbaen 


Voetius 
Beverwyk 


Cons. Huygens 
Diemerbroek 
Gronovius 


Decker 
Yoncktijs 


Leuwenhoek 
Grevius 


Perizonius 


Swammerdam 


Chemnitz 


Bording 


Stiernjelm 


Torfeus 


Bartholine D. 


S. 


I. 


Bzovius 


Maccoy 


P rzipcov 


Simeon 


Sarbiewski P. 


‘Demetrius R. 
Lubienetski P. 


F. 


Abulgazi 


P. 


R. 


= 
i 
| 
SCS. 
| Arrebo D. 
° 
| 
| 
Burmann 
De Brune 
Spinosa 
Anslo 
Brandt 
oreri ‘ 
Racine 
Huet 
Bourdaloue | 
Boileau Olaug Rudbeck S. 


Literary Chronology. 


Greek. italian. English. German. 
Baxter 
Manzini Pomfret C. Gryphius 
Rymer Meibomius 
Guidi Boyle CeNarius 
Ferri y jLudolph 
Magliabecchi Locke 
Baglivi Philips Leibnitz 
W, Sherlock 
Fantoni Canitz 
Gravina Franckenstein 
Thomasius 
us 
Kallinikus Forteguerra Arnold 
Dorotheus Crescembini Hermann 
iEccard 
Stahl 
Fabricius 
Hoffman, 
Zeno 
Maffei 
Muratori Bernouilli 
Giannone Vanbrugh 
greve Freyer 
. Carte 
Bertoli And. Baxter 
Bolingbroke 
Sloane Strave 
Sherloc 
Berkeley Hederich 
Meptague,LadyM 
ontague 
Morgagni Blair gu y Gunther e.™\ 
Richardson 
Hooke 
Middleton 
utcheson . 
Swift Liscov 
ambers 
Watts Mosheim 
Young 
Pope 
Somerville 
Metastasio Dod dridge 
msa . M. Gessner 
\Zanotti Savage 
Lord Kaimes 
Swinton Gottsched 
Thomson Hagedor’. 
yer Haller 
Maurocordato Schlegel 
Q uadrio Frankie. 
Algatotti dea J. J. Gessner 
Boscowitch Bishop 
Genovesi Sterne 
se Johuson eist 
Fontanini Hartley 
Hanway Gleichen. 


Fe 
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French. 


|Span. and Portug-| 


Dutch, 


Swedish, Sc. 


Menage 
Regnard 
Galland 
Bayle 
Hardouin 
Simon 

A. Dacier 
Anne Dacier 
Fenelon 
Basnage 
Deshoulieres 
Marsollier 
Fleury 


Valincourt 
Vertot 
Tournefort 
Fontenelle 
Montfaucon 
Rapin 
Massillon 
Bossuet 
Rollin 


Crebillon, 
Le Sage 
Folard 
Saurin 
Destouches 
Grecourt 
Marivaux 


Reaumar 


Henault 


Houbigant 
Voltaire, 


Girard 
Montesquieu 


Fogan 
Crebillon, jun. 


Villaret 
Villeneuve 


Diderot 


J. B. Rousseau 


J. J. Rousseau 


Ferreras 


Meneses 


Feyjoo 


Velasquez 


P. 


Ruysch 
Vander Goes 
Francius 
Gronovins 
Bidloo 


Vitringa 


Boerhaave 


Hemsterhuis 


|Schultens 
Gravesande 


Hecht 
Albinus 
(Oudendorp 
Reiz 


Gaubius 
Hoogeveen 


Van Swieten 


Binkerschoek 


| Falster Dz. 


Kingo D. 


Sturmius OD. 


Peringskiold S. 


Magnussen D/.Khilkoff 
Theophanes 


Albert ThuraD. Tatischeff R. 


Hans Gram D. 


Holberg Dz 


‘Cantemir R. 
Langebek OD. 


Linreus S. Lomonossof R. 
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Literary Chronology. 


! 


Greek. Italian. English. German. 
Goldoni Shenstone Winkelmann 
Meletius J. Blair Euler, 
Gozzi Collins 
Brooke Gellert 
Beccaria Joftin 
Hume Rabener 
Lyttelton, Lord 
Akenside 
Warburton 
Smollett 
Gray 
Soame Jenyns 
Ganganelli A. Smith 
. Glover Burmen 
Passeronl Ro 
. Hunter 
Tiraboschi Warton 
Klopstock 
H. Walpole Zacharie 
Pignotti . Goldsmith Wei 
Spallanzani 
Karadza P Chatterton Biisching 
Murphy Zimmermann 
Tharboures Cowper Frank 
Cum rland 
Bulgaris Gifford Walch 
Darwin Ramler 
Beattie 
Blackstone 
Lessing 
Gibbon Dusch 
Priestley 
H. Blair 
Horne Tooke 
Milizia Fergusson 
Jones 
Alfieri Badcock 
Riga Colman 
Hurd | 
n 
Forcellini Macphoreon 
Whitaker 
Burke 
. Price 
Fragoni Pale 
Galvani Strutt 
. Burns 
Carli Sheridan 
Volta Porson 
Lanzi Beddoes 
Cassii Maskeline 
Filangiert Staunton a: 
Burney Schiller 
Andrés Radcliffe Zotzebue 
Verri [Schlitzer 
Phillippides Denina Bloomfield Miller 
Scarpa Macdiarmid Herder 
Bettinelli A. Young Fichte 
Monti Schlegel 
Pindemonte Clarke Schultze 
Hoffmann 
arr 
Ugo Foscolo Ricardo 
Hutton Von Hammer 
Shelley Jacobi 
Cesarotti Davy Blumenbach 


g A 
Bi 
G 
L 
i 
| 
Moses Mendlesohn 
ai 
j 

| | 

|, 
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gt 
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Literary Chronology. 


French, |Span. and Portug. Dutch. Swedish, §c. |Russian & Polish.| Arabic, &c. 
Bernis Figoeireda P.|Camper Dalin S. 
Anquetil 
Bonquet A. Ulloa Wolf Pontoppidan D. 
Goguet 
Larcher Lagerbring 5. 
Dogiel _—P. 
DeBrosses— Hyriarte Bondam Sneedorf 
Favart 
L. Racine Loosjes Wallerius S. Cherbatoff R. 
Barthelemy Tredianofski R. 
Marmontel Oeder * D.|Popofski 
Crevier Sumarokoff R. 
Guyot Ihre §.|Golikoff 
De Guignes Kheraskof R. 
Helvetius . Kostroff R. 
Condillac Rubuken Tulin 
D’Aubenton intB 
Condoreet Suhm D./Plato 
Vattel Pallas 
Gresset Ewald D./Kniajnin R.\Golam Ali 
Dorat Muiioz Khemnitzer R. 
DAnville Wessel p,|Muravief R. 
Raynal Cavanillas Klushin 
Millot 
Ruiz Ephimieff R. 
D’Alembert |Pavon Bellerman . 
Baill Ablesimoff R. 
P. Magalhaens|Bellamy , 
Lavoisier Tode p,|Derjavin S. 
Arteaga 
Montucla Bogdanovitch R, 
Samsoe D.|Naruszewicz P. 
ein 
> Florian Visin R. 
Beaumarchais |Valdez 
Nicoleff R. 
| Fourcroy. F. D’Azara Eugenius R. 
J. N. D’Azara 
Jovellanes Van Alphen 
St. Pierre Llorente Wyttenbach [{Thorlacksen I./Krasicki P. 
Volney : Sander D.|Boguslawski P. 
Hincopen {Malte Brun D.|Dmitrief 
Helmers Thorild S.|Ozeroff R. 
Cottin Karamsin_ 
La Place Moratin Nieuwland Afzelius _—S. 
Dollis Conde Borger Baggesen 
Morveau . lenschlager D.|Shishkoff R. 
De Staél Garcia Bilderdyck |{ngermann D.}BronikowskiP. 
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Literary Chronology. 


Tue longitudes of places on the earth's surface are calculated east 
or west from the meridian passing through some given point, and 
which is thence called the First Meridian. Before the discovery 
of America, the whole known world comprised but a small part 
of the surface of the globe, and was vulgarly considered as a plane. 
The western extremity of that plane, being the best known, was 
taken as a point of departure, and all longitudes were measured 
from that point. But when the real form of the earth became 
known, no one part of the circumference could be taken as a be- 
ginning, and, therefore, the old mode was abandoned. In general, 
each nation then took the place of its own dbservatory, or capital 
town, as a first meridian, though even in the same country there 
were frequent variations. . 

A list of the places employed by different nations as first meri- 
dians is here given, with the longitude of each reckoned from the 
meridian of the Royal Observatory of Greenwich, which has been 
for many years taken as the point of departure in English maps. 


The Fortunate Islands, supposed to be the Canaries, taken 


by the ancients as the first meridian. - about 17° 0’ 0” W. 
Western extremity of Africa as then known, taken by Abul- 
feda, the Arabian geographer . ; about 7 0 0 W. 


*,* Other Arabians follow the Greeks. 
Terceira (by the Portuguese and Spaniards in the 16th 


century) ‘ - 2710 0 W. 
Teneriffe (by the Dutch in the 16th century) ° . 1630 0 W. 
Ferro (by all nations in the 17th and 18th centuries -*17 30 0 W. 
Greenwich - 0 0 0 
St. Paul’s - 0 547 W. 
Paris ‘ . 22015 E. 


* This is the exact longitude, as now ascertained, but it’ has been taken in French 
maps usually at 17° 40’ Ww, and in English maps at 18° W, “er 


Hebrew. Greek. Italian. English. German, 
Christopulas Gioia Playfair Niebuhr 
Calvos Ruffini Inchbald Wolff 
[larion Lagrange Gunning Heyne 
Paliuris Romagnesi Maturin Mons 
Perrevos Cagnoli Wollaston 
Demetrius Cigognara Heber 
Psalidas 
Coray 
Cumas 
Bamba 

XII. FIRST MERIDIANS OF LONGITUDE. 
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Literary Chronology. 


French, |Span. and Portug.| Dutch, Swedish, &c. |Russian & Polish. 


Cuvier Davila Tollens Atrerbome_ S.|Bernatowicz P. 
Denon _—Y{P. J. de Barros |Da Costa Szmyma 


Tegner .|Sukofski 


Wilderbosch 


Water Berzelius Augastin 
Engelberts Timkowski 
Kluits 
Blexell -|Gneditch 
Rask 
bey Wotterstad S.|Bulgarin 
Van Kampen | Lili Osyane 
De Joage Norberg Linde 
Hamaker Potocki 
Vander Palm 


Ferrol . 

Carthagena 

Madrid 

Barcelona 

Lisbon 

Rome . 

Naples 

St. Petersburgh 
Copenhagen. 
Upsal (Sweden) 
Stockholm 
‘Amsterdam ssw 
Washington (Capitol) 
Philadelphia . 
New York (Columbia College) . 


Boston . 


XIII. TABLES FOR CALCULATING THE HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS 
BY THE BAROMETER. 


Tue following tables for obtaining the heights of mountains by 
means of the barometer, have been constructed from those given 
in the Annuaire for the year 1830, by M. Oltmanns. 

The second of the series is introduced for the purpose of obtaining 
more readily the parts for the second and third decimal figures, in the 
barometer observations. These are found answering horizontally 
to the corresponding difference, as given in Table I., and vertically 
to the parts required: the correction thus obtained being always 
additive. 

Let # express the height of the barometer in inches at the lower 
station; A’ that at the higher station; T and T’ the temperature, 
shown by Fahrenheit’s thermometer attached to the barometer ;» 
é and ?’ that of the air. , 

The number corresponding to / is first to be saan - Tab. I., 


79 
| 
| 
e 1 0 21 W. 
. . 9 830 W. 
12 29 47 E. 
30 18 45 E, ve 
. 1235 6 E. 
° - 17 39 +O E. 
18 3 30 E. 
. 45315 E. 
.  .77 20 W. | 
. 75 11.30 W. 
e 70 58 45 W. 


80 Tables for calculating the Heights of Mountains. 


to A’, found in the same manner, call 6. From “Tab. III. take 
the number answering to T — T’, call it c, and the approximate — 
na will be a—b—c; but if T—T’ is less than 32%, it will be a 

In order, then, to apply to this approximated height the correc- 
tion due to the change of temperature, multiply the thousandth 
art of it by the sum of the excess of ¢ and #/ above 32°, increased 
y one-ninth of itself. The correction thus obtained, which may 
be called d, will be positive or negative according as the sum of 
¢ and ?’ is greater or less than 32°. If¢ and # are less than 32°, 
the number of degrees they are below it must be used in like man- 
ner to obtain the correction, which will then be negative. 

The last correction, that for the latitude and diminution of gra- 
vity, will be obtained by seeking, in the fourth table, the number 
corresponding a the latitude and horizontally to the 
height. is correction is always additive. 

e following example, from the Annuaire, will illustrate their 
use 
The height of Guanaxuato in Mexico, observed by M. de Hum- 
boldt—Lat. 21°. 


Lower station, Barometer. ...... 30°.045 = he 
or £ sThermometer, attached 77 .6 =T. 
Level of Sea. ={ 


= (Thermometer,detached 77 .5 = #. 
Barometer......... 23°.659= kh’, 
Upper station.{ = {Thermometer, attached 70 .5 =T’. 


(Thermometer, detached 70 .5 


14034, 30.045)Tab. I. 20286.7 
...... .009 9.9 453 659 fand II. 14043.96 
T—T'=7,Tab.Ill. 98.3¢ 


14043 .9 
————_ Approx. heighta—b—c= 6223.5 
Correction d add ......-2 580.7 
Tab. I. 20248 
Tab II .040 34.4 6804.2 

005 4.3 Tab. IV., for 6804 and 219° 34.1 


20286 .7 Height 6838.3 


77° ..5—32° =45.5 


Sum eeee 84.0 +> = 93.3 


6223.5 
Then 93.3 X00, = 580.7 correction d. | 
Another table is given by M. Oltmanns, for the purpose of 
correcting the height obtained when the lower station is elevated 
above the sea; but as the correction does not at most amount to 
more than six feet, it is purposely omitted here. 


~ with the assistance of Tab. II., which calla; and that answering 


q 
| 
Pi 
| 
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if 
| 
| 
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Diff.|| Barom. 


75 || 20.200 
- 250 
74 «350 

-400 

-450 

-500 

-550 

-700 


TABLE I. 81 
Barom. | Feet. | Diff.| Barom. | Feet. Feet. | Diff. 
14.600 | 1431 | 90 || 17.400 | 6017 9916 | 65 ta 
.650 | 1521] -450 | 6092 9981 
-700 | 1610} 89 .500 | 6167 10,045 | 64 ae 
.750 | 1699 -550 | 6241 10,109 
-800 | 1787 | 88 -600 | 6315 10,173 ae 
| 1875 .650 | 6389 10,237 
-900 | 1963 -700 | 6463 10,301 | 
.950 | 2050 | 87 -750 | 6537 10,365 ate 
15.000 | 2137 .800 | 6610 10,428 | 63 ma 
.050 | 2224 | .850 | 6682 10,491 ats 
-100 | 2311 -900 | 6756 10,554 
.150 | 2397 | 86 -950 | 6829 -750 | 10,617 Ap 
-200 | 2483 18.000 | 6902 .800 | 10,680 
-250 | 2569 | - .050 | 6975 .850 | 10,743 
.300 | 2655 -100 7047 | 72 .900 | 10,805 | 62 
-350 | 2740 | 85 -150] 7119 -950.| 10,867 
-400 | 2825 -200| 7191 21.000 | 10,929 i 
.450 | 2910 -250| 7263 -050 | 10,991 
| 2995 -300 7335 -100 | 11,053 | 
-550 | 3079 | 84 .350 | 7406 | 71 | 11,115 
-600 | 3163 -400 | 7477 -200 | 11,177 ae 
.650 | 3247 -450} 7548 | -250 | 11,239 
.750 | 3414 | 83 -550 | 7689 | 70 .350 | 11,361 “ 
.800 | 3497] .600 | 7759 -400 | 11,422 
-850 | 3580 .650 | 7829 -450 | 11,483 
.900 | 3662] 82 -700 | 7899 .500 | 11,544 “igh 
-950 | 3744 -750 7969 .550 | 11,605 | 
16.000 | 3826 -800 8038 | 69 -600 | 11,666 at 
.050 | 3907 | 81 .850 | 8107 -650 | 11,726 | 60 
-100 | 3988 -900 | 8176 -700 | 11,786 a 
-150 | 4069 | - .950 | 8245 -750 | 11,846 ae 
-200 | 4150 19.000 | 8314 |. .800 | 11,906 
.250 | 4230 | 80 -050 | 8383 .850 | 11,966 
.300 | 4310 -100 | 8451 | 68 -900 | 12,026 | 
.350 | 4390 -150} 8519 .950 | 12,086 
-400 | 4470 -200 | 8587 22.000 | 12,145 | 59 
-450 | 4549 | 79 -250 | 8655 .050 | 12,204 
-500 | 4628 .300 } 8723 | -100 | 12,263 
.550 | .350 | 8791 .150 | 12,322 
{ -600 | 4786 -400 | 8859 -200 | 12,381 
-650 | 4865 .450 | 8926 | 67 -250 | 12,440 | - 
-700 | 4943 | 78 .500 | 8993 .300 | 12,499 4 
.750 | 5021 |. -550 | 9060 .350 | 12,557 | 58 
.800 | 5099 -600 | 9127 .400 | 12,615 
.850 | 5177 |. .650 } 9194 .450 | 12,673 |. 
.900 | 5255 -700 | 9261 -500 | 12,731 
.950 | 5322 | 77 -750 | 9327 | 66 .550 | 12,789 | - = 
117.000} 5409 -800 | 9393 .600 | 12,847 
-050 | 5486 -850 | 9459 .650 | 12,905 
-100 | 5563 -900 | 9525 -700 | 12,963 ; 
-150 | 5639 | 76 .950} 9591 .750 | 13,020 | 57 : 
6715 |. 20.000 | 9656 | 65 .800 | 13,077 
-250 5791 -050 | |. 850 | 13,134 | - 
-300 | 5867 -100 | 9786 .900 | 13,191 ; 
-350 | 5942 | 75 -150 9851 -950 | 13,248 
~ 5 


TABLE: I.—continued. 


Feet. | Diff.|]| Barom. | . Feet. | Dif] Barom. | Feet. | Diff. 
13,305 | 57 || 25.750 | 16,257 | 51 || 26.500 | 18,908 |-46 
13,362 .800 | 16,308 .550 | 18,954 | 
13,419 .850 | 16,359 .600 | 19,000 
13,476 .900 | 16,410 | - .650 | 19,046 
13,532 | 56 || .950 | 16,460 | 50 || .700-| 19,092 
13,588 26.000 | 16,510 | - .750 | 19,137 | 45 
13,644 .050 | 16,560 .800 | 19,182 
13,700 .100 | 16,610 .850 | 19,227 
13,756 .150 | 16,660 .900 | 19,272 
13,812 .200 | 16,710 .950 | 19,317 
13,868 .250 | 16,760 29.000 | 19,362 
13,924 .300 | 16,810 .050 | 19,407 
13,979 | 55 || .350 | 16,860 .100 19,452 
14,034 .400 | 16,910 .150| 19,497 
14,089 .450 | 16,959 | 49 || .200| 19,542 
14,144 .500 | 17,008 -250 | 19,587 
14,199 .550 | 17,057 .300 | 19,632 
14,254 | 17,106 | || .350| 19,676 | 44 
14,309 | | 17,155 .400 | 19,720 | 
14,364 | .700 | 17,204 .450 | 19,764 
14,417 -750 | 17,253 .500 | 19,808 
14,471 | 54 | .800 | 17,302 .550 | 19,852 
14,525 .850 | 17,351 .600 | 19,896 
14,579 .900 | 17,400 -650 | 19,940 
14,633 .950 | 17,448 | 48 || .700| 19,984 
14,687 27.000 | 17,496 -750 | 20,028 
14,741 .050 | 17,544 .800 | 20,072 
14,795 -100 | 17,692 .850 | 20,116 | 
14,849 .150 | 17,640 .900 | 20,160} 
14,903 .200 | 17,688 |~ .950 | 20,204 
14,956 | 53 || | 17.736 30.000 | 20,248 | 
15,009 .300 | 17,784 .050 | 20,293 | 43 
15,062 .350 | 17,832 -100 | 20,336 
15,115 .400 | 17,880 .150 | 20,379 | 
15,168 .450 | 17,928 .200 | 20,422 
15,231 .500 | 17.976 .250 | 20,465 
15,274 .550 | 18,023 | 47 || .300 | 20,508 
15,327 .600 | 18,070 .350 | 20,551 
15,380 .650 | 18,117 .400 | 20,594 
15,432 | 52 || .700 | 18,164 -450 | 20,637 | 
15.484 -750 | 18,211 .500 | 20,680 
15,536 .800 | 18,258 .550 | 20,723 
15,588 .850 | 18,305 .600 | 20,766 
15,640 .900 | 18,352 .650 | 20,809 
15,692 .950 | 18,399 -700 | 20,852 |. 
15,744 28.000 | 18,446 -750 | 20,894 | 42 
15.796 .050 | 18,493 .800 | 20,936 | 
15,848 .100 | 18,540 .850 | 20,978 | 
15,900 |. .150 | 18,586 | 46 || .900 | 21,020 
15,951 | 51 || .200 | 18,632 .950 | 21,062 
16,002 .250 | 18,678 31.000 | 21,104 
16,053 .300 | 18,724 .050 |. 21,146 
16,104 .350 | 18,770 .100 | 21,188: 
16,155 .400 | 18,816 

16,206 .450 


18,862 
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TABLE II. 


SSS OVS FAS OOF 


10. | 20. | 30. | 40. 


7. 8. | 9. 


SAAD 


Diff.|| 1. 


E6 


Tables for calculating the Heights of Mountains. 83° 

2.13. | 4. | 5. | 6. | | 
3.6 7.2| 18. 0|72.¢ 
3.5 7-1] 4|71. 
3.5 8.810.5 12.3)14.0|15.8) 17. 8|70.4 
3.5 6.9| 8.7 10.4)12.2 13.9|15.4 17. 269.6 
3.4 6.8} 17. 0/68. 
84 || 193.4 6.7) 1/16. 4167.2 
83 || 193.3 6.6] 8.3) 8166.4 
82 || 193.3 8.2) 2165.6 
81 || 13.2 6.5] 8.1) 6/64.8 
80 || 13.2 6.4} 9.6 11.2)12.8)14. 0/64 .¢ 
79 || 193.2 6.3) 7.9) 4|63. 
78 || 193.1 6.2] 7.8) 8|62.4 
| 77 \\ 13.1 2161.6 
76 || 3.0 6.1) 7.6) 6|60.8 
75 || 3.0 6.0| 7.5] 0160.6 
74 || 3.0 7.4] 4|59.2 
73 || 2.9 5.8| 7.3} 8|58.4 
72 || 2.9 5.8] 7.2} 8.6)10.1/11.5|12. 2157.6 
71 || 2.8 5.7| 7.1) 6/56.8 
70 || 2.8 5.6] 8.4] 0156.0 
69 || 2.8 5.5] 6.9] 8.3) 9.6/11.0)12. 4/13 4|55.2 
68 || 2.7 5.4] 6.8) 8.1] 8154.4 
67 || 1M 2.7 5.4) 6-7] 8.0] 9.4)10.7/12. 2/53.6 
66 || 2.6 5.3) 6.6] 7.9] 6/52.8 
65 || 2.6 5.2] 6.5} 7.8) 
64 || 2.6 5.1| 6.4] 7.7| 4|51.2 
63 || 2.5 6.3} 8|50. 4 
62 || 2.5 5.0} 6.2} 7.4) 8.7] 9.9|11. 1/12 2/49 .6 
| 61 || 2.4 4.9| 6.1] 7.3) 9.7/11.0//12 6/48.8 
60 4.8) 7.2) 8.4] 9.6/10. 8/12 0/48.0 
59 2.4| 4.7| 5.9] 7.1) 8.2] 
| 58 2.3) 4.6) 5.8) 6.9) 8.1] 9.2/10.4/I11 8/46.4 
57 2.3) 6.8) 7.9] 2145.6 
56 4.5) 5.6) 6.7| 7.8] 6/44. 
55 2.2] 3.3) 4.4) 5.5] 6.6, 7.7] 8.8] .0/44.¢ 
54 2.2) 3.2| 4.3) 5.4) 6.5] 7.5] 8.6! 9.7)|10 .4}43.2 
53 2.1) 3.2) 4.2) 5.3) 7.4] 8.5] 9.5)/10 8/42. 
| 52 2.1] 3.1] 4.2] 5.2) 6.2) 7.2] 8.3) 9.3)|10 .2/41.6 
| 51 2.0} 3.1) 5.1) 6.1) 7.1] 8.1] 9.2//10 .6/40.8 
50 2.0! 8.0) 4.0) 5.0) 6.0] 7.0} 8.0] 9.0)/10 .0}10.¢ 
49 2.0| 2.9] 3.9 5.9| 6.8] 7.8] 8.8 .4139.2 4 
48 2.9| 3.8) 4.8) 5.7| 6.7] 7.7] 8.6|| 9 .8/38.4 4 
47 1.9] 2.8] 3.8) 4.7| 5.6] 7.5] 8.4]| 9 .2)37 
46 || 1.8) 2.8] 3.7| 4.6) 5.5| 6.4] 7.3] 8.3]| 9 .6/36.8 
45 1.8] 2.7| 3.6| 4.5) 5.4] 6.3] 7.2] 8.1 .0/36.( 
44 1.8] 2.6] 3.5] 4.4] 5.3) 6.1] 7.0] 8 
43 2.6] 3.4) 4.3] 6.0] 6.9] 7.7]| 4 8134.4 
42 1.7| 2.5] 3.4] 4.2) 5.0) 5.9] 7.51] 2133.6 
|| 


Tables for calculating the Heights of Mountains. 


TABLE III. 


a, | Ther. | Ft. || Ther. | Ft. || Ther. | Ft. |] Ther. | Ft. 
i 0.5| 9.5 | 25.2) 18.5 | 49.5 |[ 27.5] 73.8) 
f : a 1.0| 2.7 || 10.0 | 26.7 || 19.0 | 51.0 || 28.0 | 74.9 
1.5] 4.1 10.5 | 28.1 19.5 | 52.4 || 28.5 | 76.3 
2.0| 5.4 || 11.0 | 29.3 || 20.0 | 53.7 29.0 | 7.6 
WW 2.5| 6.9 || 11.5 | 30.8 || 20.5} 55.1 || 29.5 | 79.1 
Hy 3.0| 7.8 || 12.0 | 32.1 || 21.0 | 56.4 || 30.0 | 80.4 
3.5| 9.3 |) 12.5 | 33.5 |] 21.5 | 57.5 || 30.5 | 
| q 4.0 | 10.5 || 13.0 | 34.7 |} 22.0 | 58.9 |] 31.0 | 83.0 | 
4.5 | 12.0 |] 13.5 | 36.2 || 22.5 | 60.2 31.5 | 84.7] 
5.0 | 13.4 || 14.0 | 37.7 || 23.0 | 61.7 || 32.0] 86.0) 
| | 5.5 | 14.9 || 14.5 | 38.9 || 23.5 | 63.0 |] 92.5 | 87.17 
| 6.0 | 16.1 || 15.0 | 40.4 || 24.0 | 64.4 |] 33.0 | 88.6) 
6.5 | 17.4 |] 15.5 | 41.3 || 24.5 }.65.6 || 33.5 | 89.97 
i 7-0 | 18.8 || 16.0 | 42.8 || 25.0 | 67.1 |] 34.0 | 91.3 
| i 7.5 | 20.0 || 16.5 | 44.0 || 25.5 | 68.4 || 34.5 | 92.3 
8.0 | 21.6 || 17.0 | 45.5 || 26.0 | 69.8] 35.0, 93.7) 
8.5 | 23.0 || 17.5 | 46.9 |] 26.5 | 71.2] 35.5] 95.2] | 
a 9.0 | 24.2 || 18.0 | 48.0 || 27.0 | 72.5 | ee 
| | 
| 


TABLE IV. 


Tables for calculuting the Heights of Mountains. 


5. 


10°, 


20°. 


25°. 


3500 
4000 
4500 
5006 
5500 
6000 
6500 
7000 
7500 
8000 
8500 
9000 
9500 
10,000 
10,500 
11,000 
11,500 
12,000 
12,500 
13,000 
13,500 
14,000 
14,500 
15,000 
15,500 
16,000 
16,500 
17,000 


18,000 
18,500 
19,000 
19,500 


17,500)/111.1 


34.7 
37.7 
40.7 
43.7 
46.6 
49.6 
53.1 
56.4 
59.7 
62.7 
66.1 
69.4 
72.7 
75.9 
79.8 
83.1 
86.7 
90.6 
94.1 
97.8 
101.5 
104.9 
107.8 


114.5 
118.0 
121.5 
125.0 


3.0 
5.9 
8.8) 
113 
14.0 
16.9 
20.1 
23.4 
26.4 
28.9 
31.8 
34.6 
37.4 
40.1 
43.3 
46.6 
49.6 
52.9 
56.2 
59.1 
62.0 
65.5 
68.9 
72.3 
75.3 
79.2 
82.5 
86.0 
90.0 
93.5 


3.0 
5.9 
8.8 
113 
140 
16.9 
19.9 
22.7 
25.7 
28.2 
31.1 
33.9 
36.8 
39.9 
43.0 
46.0 
49.0 
52.5 
55.8 
58.7 
613 
64.9 
68.1 
71.3) 68.0 
743) 71.0 
77.6 743 
81.2) 77.7 
84.6 81.4 
883, 85.1 
$1.8 88.3 


97.2| 95.3, 91.6 
100.9| 987| 950 
104.3101.9, 983 
107.2 104.9.101.3 
110.4 108.5,104.8 
113.8 111.91108.2 
117.3 115.0111.4 
120.9 118.2114.6 


2.5 
5.0 
7.6 
10.0 


127 
153 


17.7 
20.0 
22.8 
25.5 
28.5 
31.3 
33.8 
36.4 
39.0 
41.7 
44.4 
47.4 
50.2 
52.8 
55.7 
59.2 
62.3) 
65.3 
67.8 
71.0, 
73.8 
76.9) 
80.1 
83.4 
86.8 
90.5 
93.8 
97.0 
99.8 
102.8 
106.0 
108.7 
111.5 


2.5 

5.0 

7.4 

9.4 
11.9 
14.3 
16.8 
193 
21.6 
23.8 
26.3 
28.7 
31.2 
33.6 
36.1 
38.6 
41.1 
43.6 
46.2 
48.8 
51.5 
54.4 
57.4 
60.1 
62.9 
65.9 
69.0 
72.3 


1.8] 1.9 
4.2 
6.7| 62 
8.61 7.9 
10.9| 9.7 
13.0|11.5 
15.0|13.4 
17.0|15.3 
19.5117.3 
21.8/19.3 
24.3/21.3 
26.623.4 
28.5125.3 
30.8127.3 
33.1/29.3 
35.3/31.5 
37.8)34.2 
40.3/36.5 
42.9138.6 
45.4140.7 
47.9|43.0 
50.6145.5 
53.2'47.8 
55.7|50.1 
58.2|52.4 
60.7'55.0 
63.6:57.6 
66.6/60.2 


75.8 


69.6/63.1 


79.1|72.6, 


81.9/75.4 


85.3|78.2/71.2 
88.2|81.2.73.7 


91.4|84.0 
94.5|86.5 
97.2|89.1 
99.8/91.9 


102.5|94.6 


105.1}97.4 


66.0 
68.6 


76.1 
78.6 
81.1 
83.6 
86.2 
88.7 


Feet. || 0. | | | 15°, | | ma |30° 135°.140 |45°/50°.155°.] 60. 
500|| 3.0 | 1.4 1.3} 1.7] 1.0] 0.8 
1000|| 5.9 | 3.4] 3.0] 2.7| 2.0] 1.4 
| 1500] 8.8 | 5.2| 4.5] 3.8] 2.2 
2000} 11.3 | 6.7] 6.0} 5.2) 3.9] 2.8) 
2500}} 14.0 | 8.7| 7.4] 6.3| 5.3] 4.2 
3000|| 16.9 | 10.3| 9.2| 7.7| 6.5] 5. oe 
20.1 12.0/10.8} 9.1] 6.2 
23.4 8.6] 7.6 
26.4 15.4]13.5|11.6] 9.6] 7.8] - 
28.9 8.6 dl 
31.8 9.5 
| 
| | | 
| 30.1|26.1|22.2| 18.2|14.7 
| | 
| | 
| | 36.0|31.4|26.7 22.0|17.9 
| | | 
| | 
| | al 
| | 44.8]38.8]32.8 27 4|22.1 
| | | 47.0|40.6|34.3 28.4|23.1 
| | 49.0/42.5|36.2 30.3)24. 
| | | 51,0)}44.6/38.2 32.2|26.1 
| | | 53.3|47.0|40.3 33.9|27.6 
| | [55.8] 49.5/42.6 35.6|29.0 
| | 58.5/51.8]44 3 37.4|30.6 
| 61 .0/53.7/46.0 38.9/32.0 
| | 63.5|55.7/47.8 40.5|33.4¢ 
| 65.7157.5/49.5 42.0134. 
| | 67.9|59.4|51.3 43.5|36.0 
| | 70.2|61.7|53.0 
72.5|64.0|54.9 46.4|38.- oN 
| 74.8|65.8]56.8 48.0|39. 
| 77.3|67.8158.3 49.4|40.8 
| | 79.8)60 8)60.1 61.0142. 


XIV. LIFE ASSURANCE. , 


Lirz Assurance companies may be placed amongst the most 
useful institutions of modern times, and their increase shews that 
their value is becoming duly appreciated. Still the nature of them 
is very imperfectly understood by the generality of that class whose 
per interest it is to have a correct knowledge on the subject. 

t is of consequence to those of moderate income, that every facility 
should be afforded them for aequiring information, by which they 
may readily ascertain how the advantages which this system offers 
may be obtained in the best and cheapest manner. 

A Table, shewing the respective premiums of the Assurance 
Offices in London, with a short account of the relative advantages 
’ of each, will be found useful as a reference to those who wish to 
assure their lives. The subjoined Table shews immediately the 
lowest rate of aaggea at each age; which, with a summary of 
the different plans. pursued at each office, will enable any one, 
without difficulty, to select that which will best suit his wishes. 

There are three classes of assurance companies. Those of the 
first class are joint stock companies, which assure to a person 
paying a fixed annual premium the payment of a fixed sum at his 
death. Those of the second class are companies also, but, instead 
of dividing the whole of their profits among their proprietary, they 
allot a certain proportion of these to the assured. Those of the 
third class divide the whole of their profits among the assured, 
after deducting the expenses of management, and reserving an ac- 
cumulating fund. No observation is necessary on the first class ; 
the companies of this differ only in their rates of premiums, which 
may be ascertained by a reference tothe Table. The whole of the 
- profits are divided among the proprietors, without the assurers 
receiving the slightest benefit from them. 

The companies of the second class divide, or propose to divide 
among the parties assured, a certain proportion of profits as under:— 
Established. Names, 


1714 Union, 

1806 | Provident, 

1808 Atlas, Afford no statement of the division 

1819 | European, of profits which they divide. 

1820 B. Commercial, 

* Cam, Divide every 
1806 | Rock, . seven years. 
1807 Hope, Divide two-thirds of their profits. 

1807 Crown, 

1824 | Palladium, 

1807 | Eagle, Divide four-fifths of their profits. 

1823 Law, 


Alliance... e Affords no statement of division of 
protits to be divided. 


Clerical and Medical, a Sh pact part, after paying 3 or 
per cent. to the proprietors. E fi 
University, _ - Four-tifths, after 5 per cent. has been — 
paid to the proprietors. a 
1824 Economic, . . Three-fourths protit divided, 


Imperial, . - Two-thirds profit divided, time of 
division not specified. 

1830 National, . . Two fifteenths profit divided annu- 

ally, which goes to the reduction 

of premiums, 
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- It is evident, however, that the profits proposed, or promised by: 
companies having a proprietary, are very uncertain. In the first 
place, the manner of estimating profits differs in different societies ;. 
and in the second place, the expense of management, and the ad-- 
vantages reserved for proprietors, vary in.all. Inthis uncertainty, 
the only criterion that can be given, is a statement of the propor- 
tion of profits which has been actually assigned to the assurers by 
each of the companies who have published the account. . 

_ The Rock has added to policies effected on or before 1806 ; first 
in 1819, 24/. per cent. decreasing two per cent. yearly on all poli-. 
cies effected after 1806 till 1817; and in 1826, a still further bonus 
of 197. per cent. on the amount of their policies in a decreasing 
ratio of one per cent. to 1824. So that one assured previously to 
1807, has an addition of 24/. + 19 = 43. One assured in 1807 
227. + 18 = 40, in 1808, 207. + 17 = 37, &c. added to the origi- 
nal 1002. assured. 

The first division of the profits of the Provident was 137. 8s. per 
cent. on the premiums paid; the second 26/. 12s. per cent.; and 
the last in 1827, gave 30/. 10s. So that if a man aged forty pay- 
ing a premium of 3/. 7s. 11d., assured his life in 1806, the sums 
added at the three different periods to his policy, will be found by: 
calculation to have amounted, in 1827, to 37/. 11s. 5d. per cent. 

The Atlas, in 1823, added to 1000/. policies, effected at the re- 


spective ages of 
"£. £. 
20 «129 35° 139 50178 
2 132 149 55 (196 
30-135 45 160 60 219 


- These advantages may be applied at the option of the assurer in 
equivalent reductions of the future payment of premiums, instead 


_ of being added to their policies. 


The Guardian made its first division of profits in December, 1828, 
when additions were allotted to the different policies, amounting to. 
rather more than one per cent. per annum on the sums assured 
such policies. So that a person having assured 100/. for seven 
= would have an addition of 7/. to his policy at the end of that: 

ime. 

- The prospectuses of the other companies in this class furnish no 
information of the sums which they have respectively allotted to 
policies effected at their offices. The assurance companies of the 
third class have no proprietary; but the manner and time of divi- 
sion, the mode of enlcedadiog rofits, and the proportion reserved 
for accumulation, appear to differ in all. 

Established. Names. Periods of division. 

1706 | Amicable, seven-eighths divided among assured .  . | Yearly. 

1762 | Equitable . . | Every ten years, 


Norwich Union . | Seven years, 
1806 {| London Life Association, one-fifth profitdivided .  . | Every year. 


The Amicable office apportions a sum equal to the average an- 
nual payment received by the society during the last five years, to 
be divided among those who die in every year. The executors of. 
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an assurer is secure of receiving the sum assured, and to this 
there is always some addition. In 1828, the claims for 200/. were 
paid an additional sum of 25/. 19s. per cent. Here the young and 
old, those who have assured for a length of years, and those who 
have just become members, are all put on an equal footing. 

The a pay Society has of late added three per cent. per an- 
num on the sum assured from the date of their policies in decennial 
periods, only among the 5000* members who have been longest 
assured. Those beyond that number must wait an indefinite period, 
before they are admitted into this favoured class, and allowed to 
participate in profits. 

The Norwich Union adds the whole of the surplus premiums 
at stated periods to the policies of the members, in proportion to 
the sums they have respectively contributed; on which principle 
a bonus was declared in 1816 of 20 per cent. and in 1823 of 24 
per cent. upon such contributions. So that a man aged forty 
assuring his life at this office in 1809, paying a premium annually 
of 3/.2s., would, at the end of 1823, have an addition to his policy 
of 14/. 15s. 1d. 

The London Life Association now diminishes the premiums 
of the assured after they have been assured seven years +. 
An account is taken annually ofthe state of the concern, and one- 
fifth of the apparent profits, or of that portion of the assets, which 
is over and above the present value of the engagements of the 
Office, is divided among the members ; the remaining four-fifths 
are reserved for contingencies and full security. This fifth goes to 
the reduction of premiums, which, it is said by the office, will always 
be fifty-five per cent. or more; so that a person paying for seven 
years 100/. per cent. would after that period only have to pay 45/. 
r annum for the same policy. 

The National, which belongs to the second class, is formed on 
the same plan, with some modifications. After being assured five 
years, the first thousand of the assured are to participate in the: 
profits, in the same manner as the members of the London Life 
Association, but in a different proportion, one-third of the fifth 
being appropriated to the proprietors, the assurers getting the re- 
of = of the profits. 

The Economic and University are at present joint stock compa- 
nies ; but they propose to pay off the proprietary, and thencefor- 
ward they will be on the plan of mutual assurance societies. The 
first, when 200,000/. profit shall be realized, and the second, when 
the proprietors can withdraw their capital with 100/. per cent. 

rofit ; one-tenth of the profits of the company is set apart as a. 
find to be applied to this purpose. 
The following Table will shew the comparative merits of the 
London Life Association with those offices which take the lowest 
premiums, and make no returns—assuming that the former re- 
duces the premiums of one assuring for seven years, 55 per cent. 


* This limitation was made in 1816. 


a? This is a new regulation, very recently passed; five years having previously been 
e term. 
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after that period; but this assumption is probably very much 
below the average rate of reduction. 


2d. 3d 4th. 5th. 6th. 


Ist. 
Premiums paid) Premiums Lowest Prem. | Periods when the Premiums 
Age. | per annum for , paid after that q aa charged at any | of the London Life Association 
7 years. | time. ° of the offices. | will be equalized to the same. 


In nearly 20 years. . 
Rather more than l4years, 
Rather more than l3years.} 


l 
1 In nearly 13 years, _ 


Here the first column is the age of the assurer when he begins 
assuring his life; the second, the annual premium he has to pay 
for seven years ; the third, the annual premium when 55 per cent. 
is deducted; the fourth the high premium for seven years, and 
the low premium for the remainder of life equalized ; that is to say, 
11. 17s. 6d. paid for the whole life annually by a man aged thirty, is 
equivalent to paying 27. 19s. for seven years, and then 1/. 6s. 64d. for 
the remainder of life; reckoning, interest at 34 per cent., and taking 
the peaeavinties of life from the government Annuity Tables. The 
sixth column is the number of years a person must assure at the 
respective ages, before he has any advantage over those offices 
whose premiums are quoted in the fifth column. 

If a man forty years of age assured at the Rock Office in 1806, 
at the end of twenty-four years, the probability of life at that age, 
his policy would be increased 43/. per cent.; an annuity at 34 per 
cent. interest, which would amount to 43/.in twenty-four years, 
would be 1/. 3s. 5d.; which deducted from 32. 7s.11d., the pre- 
mium atthe Rock for the age of forty, gives 2/. 4s. 6d.; therefore, 
if this bonus of 43/. per cent. had gone to the reduction of pre- 
miums, it would have been equal to paying 2/. 4s, 6d. annually, 
instead of 32. 7s. 1ld. The equalized premium of the London Life 
Association is at that age 2/. 9s.5d.; but here the most favourable 
circumstances are assumed in the former, while in the latter office, 
the calculations are made, supposing the premiums are reduced 
only 552. per cent. after seven years. 

The experience of assurers at this society has, till now, been © 
much more favourable; after five years they participated in the 
profits, and their premiums have been reduced in some years, as 
much as 70/. per cent.; there is every reason to suppose, that they 
may be lessened, as much in future, and then.this office will cer- 
tainly continue to be the cheapest under examination, while this 
manner of applying the profits is the most equitable, and the most 
advantageous to the parties assured. It is an inexpressible relief, 
after using every exertion to make the first heavy payments, to be 
at length freed so very materially from the burthen*. 

* It may here be observed, however, that different assurers have different objects. 
For those who wish to begin at an early period of life, and whose prospects are that 
every year will make the payments more easy, those offices are best whose premiums 
are at first the lowest. For those whose incomes are likely to decrease, the offices 


which divide profits are best. ‘To those who have a fixed income for life, those are 
best which, on the whole, are the cheapest, on whatever plan they are framed. 
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The duty of life assurance is becoming so universally acknow- 
ledged, and the advantages accruing from it so-well known, that it 
is not in the plan of this article to dilate on them at large. In the 
middle ranks of society, there are now but few whose means of 
supporting their families depend on their own personal exertions, 
or are derived from income which ceases at their death, who do not 
gladlv seize upon the power afforded them, of leaving some pro- 
vision for the future maintenance of their surviving dependents. 

Previously to these institutions being so general, the man who 
could save a very small portion of a very limited income, despaired 
of ever accumulating sufficient for any pittance for his children, 
and he became reckless of attaining so apparently hopeless an 
object ; the trouble and difficulty of investing very small sums 
yearly, and of obtaining accumulated interest, were almost suffi- 
cient preventives to deter even a man anxiously desirous for the 
future welfare of his family, from the endeavour of acquiring, b 
small savings, anything which he could reasonably hope would, 
though fostered through length of years, swell into a patrimony for 
his children. But now the more than probability, the certainty is 
his. The system of life assurance incites all to the moral obliga- 
tion of exercising foresight and prudence; since through its means 
these virtues may be successfully practised, and their ultimate 
reward secured. If a man’s income be sufficient to allow of his 
setting apart somewhat considerable for an accumulating fund, 
it is still no slight advantage, if we consider the constitution of 
human nature, that he can put it out of his power to encroach on 
his accumulations. By laying out an annual sum in assuring his 
life, he cannot, without difficulty and considerable loss, apply to his 
present uses his past savings, while there is little fear that he 
will be so improvident as to forfeit his testamentary claim to them, 
by neglecting to make his periodic payments. | 

These benefits accrue to the individual; but assurance compa- 
nies are likewise highly beneficial to society at large, inasmuch 
as they are the means of gradually accumulating productive capi- 
tal. hile the annual premiums are considered as a part of 
expenditure, they and the continually growing amount of in- 
terest on them are so much added to the productive capital of 
the community. . 

It may not, perhaps, be useless, briefly to exhibit the compara- 
tive effects of putting by annual savings, and allowing them to 
accumulate, or of expending them in a life assurance. 

A man with a moderate income may feel that, in a few years, he 
shall have saved sufficient to leave a competence for his family ; 
but he feels likewise, that at any moment of time he may be 
snatched from them, ere the proposed sum is amassed; he therefore 
has recourse to an assurance on his life, and “* renders that certain 
which nature has made uncertain.” If at the age of twenty-five, 
he could save from his income 24/. per annum, it would be twenty- 
six years before his savings, laid out at 34 per cent. interest, would 
amount to 10007. But if he employed this annual saving in assur- 
ing his life, at any even of those offices which demand the highest 
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iums, the hoard is already his to leave in reversion, and the 
twenty-six years of the best period of his life are not on this ac- 
count wasted in anxiety and care. The anticipation of future evil 
no longer robs him of present enjoyment ; by an annual fixed pay- 
ment he is secure of leaving a fixed sum at his death; and he does 
not feel it his harassing and comfort-destroying duty to save to 
the utmost from his present income. All that is required of him 
is, carefully and punctually to supply the annual tribute which 
secures to him so invaluable a blessing. Should he live beyond 
the period at which his savings would have accumulated to the 
sun assured, he will not be disposed to repine at a bargain, the 
improvidence of which is caused by his continuation of life, and if 
he take into the account the exemption from corroding solicitude 
through so many years, he will think it is cheaply purchased. 

It is most desirable, however, that so important a benefit should 
be obtained at something approximating to its real, not its moral: 
value; which would then still farther extend its beneficial effects, 
either by enabling the assurer to increase the future provision for 
his family, or by allowing him, when his means are very limited, to 
avail himself of it without too much curtailing his present com- 
forts. Experience and calculation shew, that the rates of pre- 
miums for assuring life might be very much reduced with per- 
fect security to the assured, and with reasonable profit to the pro- 

rietary. 

7 In all tables which have been constructed to exhibit the proba- 
bilities of human life, the calculations have been made on a certain 
number of beings taken indiscriminately from all classes of the 
community. It is evident that, in such tables, the average dura- 
tion of life must be shortened, by including the working poor ; some 
prematurely worn out by labour, others wasting life in unhealthy 
occupations, many dying from neglected disease and scanty nou- 
rishment. These of necessity form no part of those whose deaths 
affect the assurance offices. Those whoassure their lives, are gene- 
rally the healthiest of the most healthy class, the greater proportion 
of whom are under the most favourable circumstances for lon- 
gevity. If any labour under disease, they are rejected, or must 
seek by a much higher payment to obtain equal advantages*. 
Those who have not had the small-pox, nor have been vaccinated, 
and those who fave had the gout, are alike obliged to purchase, by 
an enhanced premium, immunity from this negative and this posi- 
tive evil +. 

It appears, then, that if the rates of premiums are calculated 
from the probabilities of life of the whole mass of the people, they 
would leave enormous profits. Some of the offices, however, not 


_* It is proper to state, as a qualification of this principle, that the Carlisle Tables . 
of Mortality and those founded on the experience of the Equitable Office, do not 
materially vary; and, to account for this, it ought to be borne in mind that while, on 
the one hand, that class of the community amongst whom the average duration of 
life is shortened by habitual privations, are not amongst insurers; on the other 
hand, many persons apply to insurance offices with fraudulent intentions, which’ 

vigilance of a medical man is often unable to detect. 
+ At the Equitable Society, the premium is increased 11 per cent.; at the same 
office, persons who have been vaccinated are admitted on the usual terms. 
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content with this, add a per centage profit on the rates thus de- 
duced, and all of them in their calculations reckon the interest of 
money at 3 per cent., much lower than the rate of interest at which 
they actually employ their capital. From these causes, those who 
assure their lives are obliged to pay much more for the benefit to 
be obtained than they ought. The premiums demanded by some 
Offices are disproportionably higher than others, and one is at a 
loss to understand why any should be willing to pay 7/. 14s. 11d. 
r annum for an advantage which he can equally well acquire 
y paying 5/, 14s. 9d. per annum. The Assurance Offices make 
large profits, of which the Equitable Society is an example; 
in fifty-seven years it accumulated six millions, and it is under- 
stood that its capital is at the present time about ten millions 
and a half, valuing the 3 per cents. at 90; while the very large 
bonuses assigned to policies prove that no inconsiderable part of 
this capital is profit. . 
This office, up to the year 1820, added to a policy of 


= one member, aged 90 years, has 497/. per cent. added to his 
policy. 

The probabilities of life, taken from the Government Annuity 
Tables lately published, are at the respective ages as under; 
whence annuities at each period are calculated, interest being 
reckoned at 34 per cent. To these are subjoined, in the following 
Table, the highest and lowest premiums, together with the pre- 
miums from Mr. Babbage’s Table at the respective ages; thus a 
comparative view may be clearly taken of the whole. 


Highest Premium) Lowest Premium 
Annuity which | gemanded by the | demanded by the | PFemiums calcu- 
Age. | | amount to lated just to be 
és. d. d. és. d. 2s. d. 
20 32 114 11 23 7 110 7 196 
30 29 2011 213 5 20 5 118 6 
40 24 214; 3 8 0 215 10 210 9 
50 18 417 414 2 40 8 311 0 
60 13 6414 7 14 lh 514 9 513 


The highest premiums taken at the respective 


Ages of 20 27 years and a little more. 
rH amount to 3 
50, 1002 in 
60 104 


The lowest premium at 60 years of age will amount to 100/. in 
fourteen years ; the lowest premiums at the other ages are so simi- 
lar to annuity, that it is unnecessary to go into any calculations 
concerning them. 

It will clearly appear, from what has been said, that the rate of 
probability assumed in these calculations is much too high, and yet 
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the premiums required are, with the exception of three offices, 
much higher. Mr. Morgan, in his address at the meeting of the 
Equitable Society in 1816, stated as the result of an experience 
of forty-five years, that not one in sixty of those assured at that 
office died annually. If twelve lives, at each of the respective 
ages of 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60, be taken, and it is assumed that one 
dies every year, till at the end of sixty years the whole are dead, an 
assumption greater than the fact of the Equitable experience, then 
(€s.d. s. d. és. d. £ s. Ls. 
2374+2135+3711+4108 +67 8 x 12 = 229 15 


will be equal to the amount of the first annual premiums paid by 
these sixty persons; to which, if 8/. be added for interest on the 
sum paid, and 100/. be deducted for the one who dies, a profit is 
left at the’ end of the year of 1377.15s. It is not necessary to go 
into arigorous calculation on an hypothesis, but by approximating 
a series, and taking 229/. 15s. as the first term of a decreasing arith- 
metical ratio, whose common difference is four, for the premiums 
paid in each year, it is found that, at the end of sixty years, after 
paying annually 100/. for the annual death, there will be left much 
more than 8000/. clear profit on sixty lives, each insuring only 
1002.* 

In the address at the meeting of the same society in 1801, Mr. 
Morgan furnishes data, by which it is shewn how very much the 
probabilities of life are under-rated by the offices. The deaths 
which actually took place, compared to those in the Table of mor- 


tality, by which the premiums were calculated, have been from the 
ages of 


10 to 20 as 1 to 2 40 to 50 as 3 to 5 
20 to 30 as 1 to 2 60 to 60 as 5 to 7 
30 to 40 as 3 to 5 69 to 80 as 4 to 5 


Mr. Babbage, in his excellent and valuable work on assurance of 
lives, has by means of this Equitable experience, formed the follow- 
ing Table of the rates of premiums, which would provide for the 
payment of the sum assured, without leaving any profit to the 
office, computing interest of money at 3 per cent. per annum :— 


| Ace. Premium. |Age. Premium.|Age. Premium.|Age. Premium.|Age. Premium, 
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* It is right, however, to state that this is somewhat hypothetical reasoning; and 
that Mr. Morgan does not agree with the conclusions drawn by different authors 
with regard to the profits of the Equitable. He says that the profits derived from 
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Whence Mr. Babbage thinks it may be fairly stated, that those 
offices which calculate their premiums accorditfg to the Northam 
ton Tables of mortality, make a gross profit of 30 per cent., with- 
out including the very large additional profit that arises from the 
average rate of interest being above 3 per cent., and from those 
a which are paid only for a short period, and then are 
iscontinued, leaving them as entire profit to the society. 

These remarks on the excessive premiums for assuring life must 
not be understood as dissuading from the performance of that 
duty. On the contrary, it is certainly much better to pay some- 
thing more than its value for this benefit than not to acquire it at 
all. It should be considered as a moral necessary of life, which, 
where the possibility exists, must be obtained at any price. 

However large the list of companies appears, there is still so 
vast a field for action, that no doubt the wants of the community 
will progressively call for the establishment of new societies ; it 
may, therefore, perhaps, be useful to inquire into the principles 
upon which the formation of these valuable institutions should be 
founded. 

A company of mutual assurers must certainly be the cheapest 
way of assuring life, but there are two difficulties attending this 
7 The want of capital to answer the demands of the society, 

fore sufficient funds are formed from the profits, and the most 
—_— manner of appctoning the surplus money to be divided. 
The projectors of the London Life Association, with a disinterested 
generosity very rarely to be found, subscribed a guarantee capital 
among themselves, until the funds of the society were sufficiently 
large to enable them to withdraw it, which they, did without 
deriving any profit or advantage from the loan or responsibility. 
Such conduct is not to be expected often in our money-making 
mercantile country. At that time, this advance of capital was 
supposed to be attended with positive risk; and although twenty- 
four years longer experience of all the assurance companies has 
now proved, that the capital required is merely nominal—that the 
annual premiums have been found, from the very beginning, quite 
sufficient to answer all the demands made on the funds of the 
society,—yet, even now, few would venture to assure their lives at 
a new office, however respectably and ably conducted, without 
some commencing capital beyond the collective premiums sub- 


calculating the premiums by the Northampton rate of mortality are notso great 
as they have represented them; and when we look at the profits that have been shared 
by the members of the Equitable, it must not be forgotten that a great portion of 
them have been obtained from a source which no prudent office would ever think 
of calculating upon, viz., investing their premiums at a low price of stocks, thus 
obtaining good interest for their capital, oat these stocks afterwards rising, by which 
the value of their capital was proportionably increased. In addition to this advan- 
tage, the Equitable originally charged much higher premiums than at present; a 
great number of policies have also fallen in from parties neglecting to pay their pre- 
miums, or surrendering them on terms advantageous to the office. 1t may be expected 
that a rate of mortality so favourable as that which has taken place among the mem- 
bers of the Equitable will not be experienced by all Insurance Offices, many of them, for 
the convenience of persons residing in the country, who are desirous of insuring their 
lives, having appointed agents, on whose geod judgment and integrity they must 
depend, whose interest it is not to be too particular in the selection of lives, a circum- 
stance which is not unlikely to have a material influence on the rate of mortality. — 
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scribed, or responsible guarantee, that the sum assured would be 

id in the event of their death. This guarantee must, therefore, 
ie obtained in the formation of a new society; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose, that those who give it will expect some 
equivalent advantage. 

It is found, from observation extended through many years, that 
the decrement of life varies very little. However uncertain the 
duration of individual life, this uncertainty does not extend to an 
aggregate multitude of individuals. The uniformity in the number 
of deaths in a community is remarkable ; the excess or diminution, 
in any one year, rarely exceeds above or below the average num- 
ber a small fractional part of the whole—not more than one- 
thirteenth, or one-fifteenth part. If from this community are 
excluded the aged, the infants, and that portion of a population 
which is most exposed to the casual effects of disease and want, 
the variations from the mean number of deaths will be still less. 
And it is always found that the variation is on the side of longevity, 
it being a fact, that for the last fifty years, the rate of mortality 
has been very gradually, but progressively lessening. The guarantee 
required will, thérefore, be merely wanted to satisfy the fears of 
those who have not inquired into the subject, and who cannot 
understand how the aggregate number of small premiums will 
quickly increase into a fund amply sufficient to meet all the 
engagements of the society. 

If the premiums were as low as they should be, the profits would 
not be very great; yet, for the proper stability of the company, 
there must always be a surplus capital. How, then, and what 
portion of this is to be divided ? 

The inconvenience of inadequate plans has, it appears, been felt 
by those offices which have been long enough established to accu- 
mulate large profits. The Equitable, not choosing to allow the newly 
assured to participate in its immense accumulations, suddenly shut 
the door on new claimants. Happy was he who had just passed 
the threshold, while he who lingered on the way, found himself 
excluded from those great advantages, which the more fortunate 
obtained by a few days priority. A person assuring at the latter 
end of 1816 participated in the division made of the profits in 
1820 and 1830; while he who began to assure his life at the 
beginning of 1817 did not receive any benefit from these divisions 
of profits, and may by possibility find himself excluded from the 
division of 1840.* 

The London Life Association was likewise unwilling, as its 
profits increased, to share them with new subscribers ; a few years 


* The Asylum office proposes to se :ure the certainty of this profit, at stated premiums, 
to those who assure at the Equit.vle Society. There are very ingenious calculations 
on the subject to be found in the prospectus of this office. Its conductors appear, 
likewise, to have taken much trouble in ascertaining the rates of premiums on those 
lives which are beyond the limits of ordinary assurance. They have fixed rates for 
those about to reside in various countries, and for those who, from ill health or any 

_ Other circumstances, are rejected by other offices. This office is here put inthe first 
Class, since in its prospectus there is no mention made of division of profits, but in a list 


of assurance companies given by an unquestionable authority, it is said to divide its 
profits every five years, 
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back its premiums were, in consequence, raised 10 per cent. ‘to 
those about assuring their lives; this the otd members still found 
was not adequate to the advantages of being admitted into their 
society ; and recently they have added two years to the probationary 
time, making seven years before those who assure are allowed to 
participate in the profits already accumulated. Seven years are a 
weary time to pay very heavy premiums, before any advantages 
can be obtained from these enhanced rates. Yet, certainly, there 
is no justice in allowing new assurers the profit arising from the 
premiums paid by old contributors. 

The National Association is desirous of guarding against this 
difficulty, by limiting the number of participators to a thousand, 
with power vested in the company to extend that number according 
to its discretion; how far this provision will remedy the evil 
remains to be proved, but it has the objection of rendering the 
advantages of assuring at this society uncertain. Now it is of the 
greatest importance that these advantages should be as determinate 
as the nature.of the subject will allow. 

The principal points to be considered in the formation of an 
assurance company are,—lst. Capital or responsible guarantee ; 
—2ndly, The rates of premiums to be demanded ;—3dly, The pro- 

rtion of profits to be assigned to the assured ;—4th and Sthly, 
The manner and periods of dividing such profits. 

Ist. Capital—lt is not, of course, necessary to dwell for a 
moment on the high consequence to the public, as well as to their 

own success, that these companies should be established by none 
- but persons of the first respectability, who should possess efficient 
ability to conduct the business of the society judiciously, and 
recognised responsibility to inspire confidence in those assuring 


their lives. Twelve such, uniting to effect this purpose, might | 


each guarantee a certain sum—say 2000/., rendermg them collec- 
tively responsible for 24,000/.; for this, and for the trouble of 
forming the infant society, they might be sufficiently remunerated 
by receiving fees as directors ; it remaining for future consideration, 
whether these fees should be lessened when the increasing funds 
of the society should render a guarantee no longer necessary. 

2d. Rate of Premiums.—The premiums might be those given 
in Mr. Babbage’s Table, enhanced in a certain proportion, An 
additional fifth of the premiums, it is presumed, would be found 
amply sufficient, not only to raise an adequate capital, and to pay 
the expenses of management, but also, in a few years, to allow of 
dividing some surplus among the subscribers. To give some idea 
of the operation of forming capital and profit, let there be taken 
200 lives, at each of the respective ages of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
making in all 1000, and assuming that each of these assures his 
life for 100/., and that sixteen out of these die annually, which is, 
perhaps, taking it beyond the usual rate of mortality in these 
societies. Then calculating by the rates of premiums given in 
Mr. Babbage’s Tables, taking for granted that the annual sums 
paid will be just equal to pay off the policies of those who die in 
the respective years, and to form an accumulating fund to meet 
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future demands; so that when the last of the thousand die, there 
will be just 100/. left to pay this claim—the additional fifth on 
these premiums will form an accumulating fund, and the whole 
will stand thus :— 


Premium at 20 years old. 
30 


50g 
60 ” 


(1411 2 X 200 = 291147. 0s. 4d. 


the average rate being nearly 37. Then the premiums at the end 
of the first year, increased by the interest on them, would amount 
to 2998/.; and the payments to be made on account of sixteen 
deaths being deducted, would leave 13987. At the commencement 
of the second year, the payments on the 984 remaining lives would 
be 2863/., which added to the 1398/., would produce 4261/., which 
at the end of,the year would amount to 4388/., from which 16002. 
being deducted on account of the sixteen deaths, it would leave 
27887. Pursuing this calculation in the same manner, the capital 
of the society, which would just be sufficient for its liabilities, would 
be as follows :-— 
£ £ 
At the end of the first year,...1398, after paying 1600 in claims. 

second year, 2788, ss 1600 

third year,..4171, 1600 

fourth year, 5546, ‘ 1600 

fifth year, ..6912, - 1600 


_ The fifth of the premiums paid over and above those given in the 
table, with the accumulations on it, would be clear profit. This 
fifth will be, on 2911/., nearly 600/., which would thus increase :— 
At the end of the first year it would amount to 618/., the interest 
being added ; this being added to 590/., amount of profits paid by 
the 984 survivors, with interest on both sums, would be the amount 
of profits at the end of the second year. This would stand thus at 
the end of each year :— ‘ 
First year, amount of profits, 618 
Second year, do. 1244 
Third year, do. 1880 
Fourth year, do. 2524 
: Fifth year, do. 3178 

There would, therefore, be at the end of five years 3178/. profit 
over and above the 6912/., which is equal to meet the liabilities of 
the company. 

It is found by the experience of the offices that the average sum 
assured by ok individual is morethan 10002, If, then, the value 
of the policies of the thousand persons assumed above were 
increased tenfold, the profits would be 31,7807. on a rental of 
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33,110/.: this would be ample to meet all the engagements, to pay 
the expenses of management, and would still leave a surplus to be 
divided among the members. Besides this manner of acquiring 
profits, a very large source of profit is obtained by improving the 
Capital at a higher rate of interest than 3 per cent. per ann., the 
rate which has been assumed in the foregoing calculations. There 
is also to be considered that portion of premiums which is paid for 
any particular purpose by individuals for a short time, and then 
discontinued: this the Equitable Society has found to be very con- 
siderable indeed. As a company increased its rental, the propor- 
tion of profits taken for management and incidental expenses 
would of course be relatively much less. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably expected that in the course of a few years there would 
be sufficient surplus profit, at even these reduced premiums, to 
sanction their still further material reduction. 
3d. Proportion of Profits to be assigned to the Assured.—This 
appears to be at present taken in avery unscientific manner. Why 
is so large a proportion put aside ?—for contingencies, it is said, 
which may occur to the habilities of the society. Then surely this 
art of profits should bear some relative proportion to those liabi- 
ities, instead of being allowed to accumulate without rule or limit. 
It has been shewn how unlikely it is, that a surplus capital will ever 
be required, provided the estimate of liabilities be taken accurately. 
It would be very unwise, however, not to make some extra provi- 
sion for this purpose. A per centage on the estimated capital 
required, would be, perhaps, the most rational way of retaining 
profits. Prudence and experience could regulate the rate of per 
centage; 10 per cent. might, perhaps, be deemed sufficient: so 
that if the liabilities of a society, in any given year, be estimated at 
69,120/.; then 69,1207. + 69127. = 76,0327. might be considered 
as efficient capital for that year, and the rest of the funds, after the 
necessary reductions, might with safety be divided among the 
assured. Then there could by no possibility be overgrown and dis- 
proportionate accumulations—these would always bear some relation 
to the demands on the society, and the early members would reap 
— in an equitable proportion with those assuring at alater 
period. 
_ 4th. Manner of Division of Profits —The first subscribers to an 
infant society are usually placed on a much more unfavourable 
footing than those who become members after it is well established 
and flourishing. There is, therefore, both justice and policy in 
_ holding out some countervailing advantages to those first sub- 
scribing, which they shall always retain over members admitted 
afterwards. It might, perhaps, be eligible to allow those who sub- 
scribe in the first, second, third, fourth and fifth years, a greater 
proportion of profits than those subscribing after that period. This 
could be so arranged : at the end of the fifth year, when the profits 
are estimated and first divided, the surplus of those accruing from 
the first four years might be allotted to the early members: persons 
having assured in the first year should have the largest proportion 
relative to their numbers, and so on through the four succeeding 
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years in a decreasing ratio. The portion of this sum distributed 


each year among the early members might be allotted in such sort, 
that the fund should decrease as the members decreased by death, 
so that when the last participator died this money should be wholly 
expended, having been entirely divided among the original mem- 
bers. The proportion of profits generally distributed among the 
whole body of members might be allotted in a certain per centage 
on the amount of premiums paid by each individual. . 

Time of Division.—The system of taking an annual estimate of 

profits, and of allowing a certain proportion of these premiums to 

o to the annual reduction of premiums, as practised by the Lon- 
don Life and National Associations, appears to be highly judicious 
and most worthy of adoption. It is quite prudent and necessary 
that the funds of a society should be suffered to accumulate for a 
certain period of years—say five—before any estimate of profits is 
declared, or any portion divided. Now, as the first members did 
not allow themselves to appropriate any of the profits till the end 
of five years, it is not just that future members should participate 
in the advantages at a shorter period, unless they purchase the 
payieee by an enhanced premium. For example, if one assuring 

is life wishes to participate in the profits at the end of three years, 
instead of paying 1/. 15s. 6d. per annum for five years, let him pay 
21 7s. 4d. for three years, and then be admitted as a member; 
unless the profits of the company enable it to reduce the premiums 
more than one-half, it will be the gainer by this arrangement, 
while the option may materially convenience the assurer, who, of 
course, must be allowed whatever diminution there may be on 
12. 15s. 6d., and not on 2/7. 7s.4d. The minutiz of arrangement 
cannot be investigated in a mere general sketch: at the establish- 
ment of such societies there must of necessity be many difficulties 
in detail, but there are none which may not be readily overcome by 
intelligent, practical men of business. 

Some of the offices grant policies on lives on receiving a certain 
number of annual payments, and tables are constructed for this 
purpose; while some receive premiums in an increasing and de- 
creasing ratio. Any of these plans may be convenient, accordm 
to the circumstances of those wishing to assure. It would eae 
the limits of this article to give any comparative statement of their 
respective merits. 
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100 A Comparative Table of the Rates demanded at the various— 
8tol4] 15 | 16 


FIRST CLASS. [£s. dj£5. 8. 

Sn the poets." 

Royal Exchange N.../1 17 6/1 18 61 19 
London Assurance....|/1 15 8/1 16 81 17 
Sun 12 81 13 
@ LL LIL 12 
Westminster N......./1 17 7118 71 19 
Globe N 17 18 7119 82 3 


7 
Albion N 17 7118 19 3 
West of England ...../1 13 10/1 14 i 15 6 19 
+ British Commercial.|L 9 10 11 15: 


Asylum. 610 7 ol 9 1 10 
London Life Associ. 17 7118 7119 8 8 3 


Promoter 7 111 8 1 


SECOND CLASS. 


Companies in which the as- 
sured and the 
participate in ts. 


Union 17 
Rock 17 
Hope N 17 
Economic. 
Provident N.........|1 17 
Eagle 16 
Atlas N 17 
European 
Imperial 82 0 
+ Brit. Commercial N. ge 0 

Alliance. 14 
Palladium N........ 19. 0 
Law Life Assurance N 118 7119 82 0 
Clerical, Medical, &c. |1 15 15 uit 16 10:1 17 
Crown. 14 15 91 16 17 
National ............|1 17 61 18 6119 62 0 
University. ........4+ 115 9116 8117 9118 


THIRD CLASS. 


Companies in which there is 
no proprietary, and where 
the contributors are con- 
sequently mutual assurers. 


Equitable N..........117 7118 7119 82 0 82 1 
Amicable...........-/L 14 61 15 6116 6117 61 18 
Norwich Union.......|1 13 10/1 14 9115 9116 91 17 
London Life Associ. 


* Lowest rate of premium at this age. . 
+ Belongs to the first and second class at different premiums, 


d. 
| 
4 6 
11 16 10 
2 4 6 
| 246 
246 
16 
5 
\ 72 4 6 
| 
g2 1 82 2 3 72 4 6 
g2 1 82 2 3 72 4 6 
| g2 1 82 2 82 3 72 4 6 
113 0113101 14 5 
21 2 82 3 72 4 6 
2 0 92 1 2 62 3 4 
1 82 se 3 72 4 6 
9117 1118 of 1911 
21822 82 3 72 4 6 
dl 82 1 82 2 se 3 72 4 6 
ali 19 s2 0 1 9} 110 
115 1116 16 17 
1 822 3 72 4 6 
| 1 2 82 3 72 4 6 
ae. 9118 8119 72 0 62 1 5 
18 3119 19 1112 0 10 
i 119 72 0 72 1 52 2 4 
| s2 2 823 72 46 | 
6119 62 0 6216 | 
120 


Periods of Life by the different Life Assurance Offices. 
23 26 | 27 
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¢ Belongs to the first and third class at different premiums. 
N. Rates of premium calculated by the Northampton Table of Mortality, 
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FIRST CLASS. 

‘Companies in which the as- 
profits. 

Royal Exchange N ... 

‘London Assurance.... 

Sun... 


Pelican. 


Westminster 
Globe N 
Albion N 


West of England ..... 
+ British Commercial . 


t London Life Associ. N 


Promoter 


do not participate) 
in the 


2 13 10/2 
211 0213 


29 6 


3 
1 
1 
1 
6212 9 
0 
2 
1 
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SECOND CLASS. 
Companies in which the as- 


sured and the proprietary, 
participate in profits. | 
Union N 


Rock 


Provident N 
Eagle . 


‘European .......... 
‘Tmperial N ......... 
‘+ Prit. Commercial N 
Guardian 
Alliance 
Palladium Ni 
-Law Life.Assurance N 
Medical, &e. 
‘University 


\ 
13 
‘Atlas N........ 17 
.2 13> 


217 


217 


Hope eeee 17 
Economic 3 8 


217 


-214° 
213) 


217 
217 


217 


213112 15: 


5219103 1 
5219 
5219 1 
11/2 12 
5219103 1 
7216 019 17 
52191081 
72 16 0/2 17 
52191031) 
52191081 
215 8217 02 18: 
21411216 18 
218. 
218 


@ 


bo 


5219108 1 4 
22 16 6/2 17 10/2. 19: 
02 15. 
03 18 
15 


16 11/2 18 4/219 9/3 


. THIRD CLASS. 


Companies in which there is 
_ no proprietary, and where 
} the contributors are con- 
sequently mutual assurers, 


uitable Ni 
‘Amicable 
Norwich Union...... 
Life Associ. . 


2.17 


214° 
12 
3 3° 


1218 5219103 1 4. 6° 23 
63 17 02 18: 63 0° 018 1 3° 5.0" 
32 13 621410216 2/217 6219 O08 0. 63 2' O° 
03 4 63 6 03 7 63 9' 0/311 0313 0315 O° 


* Lowest rate of premium at this age. 
4+ Belongs to the first and second class at different premiums. 


34 | 35-| 36'| 37 | | 39'| 40° 
£8. dj£s. dj&-s. dj&s. dj£ 8. 
217 0218 6219 98 1 38 2 93 4.63 6 8 0: 
214 2215 7216 9218 2219 813-1 33 0 33 
213 42141216 seis 0 48 29:43 4 58 6 6 
213 51215 11216102918 93'0°83 2 8. 
2.17 219 1013 1 48: 2903 4 63 6 721 
ee 217 219103 1 48 2103 4 63 6 93 711° | 
| 
217 2191013 1 48 2103 4.63 6 23 711° | 
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XV. ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT ON THE STATE OF 
THE POOR IN IRELAND. 


In the last Session of Parliament a Select Committee was ap- 
inted to take into consideration the state of the poorer classes 
in Ireland, and the best means of improving their condition. Their 
Report, which was ordered by the House of Commons to be 
rinted on the 16th of July, 1830, is extremely full and important. 
he various details of the evidence are classified under three prin- 
cipal heads, each having several sub-divisions. They are as 
follow :-— 


I. State and Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. 


Ii. The Laws which affect the Poor, and the Charitable Institu- 
tions of Ireland, both public and private. 


III. Remedial Measures considered. 


I.—State and Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. 


1.—State of the Peasantry generally. 

A very considerable proportion of the population is considered 
to be out of employment. The number is estimated differently ; 
by Mr. Smith it is supposed to be one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation,—by Mr. Ensor it is calculated at as much as one-fourth, 
From this want of demand for labour, necessarily ensues ve 
severe distress among the labouring classes. This, combined wi 
the consequences of an altered system of managing land, is stated 
to produce ‘ misery and suffering which no language can possibly 
describe, and which it is necessary to witness in order fully to 
estimate.’ This distress is stated to exist in its greatest severity in 
the suburbs of cities and towns.. Dr. Doyle describes the condition 
of this suffering class in the strongest and most impressive man- 
ner. He states a case of some of the ejected tenantry, who, seeking 
a refuge in the towns, ‘ after their little capital is expended, be- 
come dependent upon charity. They next give up their house, 
and are obliged to take, not a room, but what they call a corner. 
Four of these wretched families are sometimes accommodated in 
one small apartment of a cabin, and three in another. TI have not 
myself seen so many as seven families in one of these cabins, but 
I have been assured by one of the officiating clergymen that there 
re many instances of it. Their beds are merely a little straw 
spread at night on the floor, and by day wrapped up or covered 
with a quilt, or with a blanket. In these abodes of misery disease 
is often produced by extreme want; disease wastes the people, for 
they have no food or comforts to restore them ; they die in a little 
time.’ It appears from the evidence that it would be contrary to 
the facts, if such instances of misery were to be considered so 
much the rule as the exception. The wages of labour do not ap- 
pear to have fallen very considerably. By returns made from the 
County Treasurers throughout Ireland, the rate of day labour 
appears to average 10d. Mr. Mahony observes ‘that the 
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state of the peasantry has improved very rapidly of late years ;’ 
‘that the country has greatly altered for the better; that the 
peasantry are better clothed, and in every way seem to be more 
comfortable, and that their houses are improving.’ He adds, ‘ that 
agriculture has improved ; the mode of ploughing, the description 
of carts and other farming implements.’ A practical farmer states, 
that ‘ the quality of agricultural produce has improved, and the 
quantity has increased ; that the description of stock in husband 
has improved since the increased intercourse with England ; the 
Hereford, Ayrshire, and Leicester breeds being brought over.’ 
More land is cultivated, and the people are considered to possess 
more comforts than formerly, and on Sundays and holydays to be 
better clothed. Among the better class of farmers, Mr. Musgrave 
considers ‘that very great improvement has taken place, and that 
the number of slated houses is increasing very considerably ; that 
the repeal of the Union Duties has produced a great cheapness of 
calico, and dress of that kind; and that in country villages there 
isa much greater number of bakers than there were a few years 
ago.’ The peasantry, who by means of the facilities of steam navi- 
gation, carry their produce to the English market, are said to 
“acquire information and good habits by their intercourse with 
England; the fruits of which are becoming more and more mani- 
fested in Ireland.’ Roads of all descriptions have improved, and 
the facilities of transport and of conveyance have been augmented. 
Mr. Barry, an inspector-general of fisheries, states, ‘that the 
clothing, furniture, and comforts of the fishermen have improved 
decidedly within his observation ; and that the progress of improve- 
ment in Ireland, moral and practical, has been, during the last 
ten years, exceedingly rapid. It is observed by the same witness, 
that wherever the coast-guard establishment, which ‘is almost 
exclusively English or Welsh, has been fixed, the most obvious 
improvement has taken place in the neighbourhood ; the example 
which those men have shown being productive of most beneficial 
consequences.’ The intercourse by steam between the two coun- 
tries has given a value to many of the lesser articles of farming 
roduce, formerly almost without a market, such as eggs, poultry, 
oney, &c. These matters are now brought into the British mar- 
ket, and produce almost a ‘new creation of property, which is 
laid out in manufactured goods, dress, and articles of furniture.’ 
The inhabitants of Liverpool are stated by a resident in that town 
to be quite aware of the altered appearance even of the Irish 
reapers, who ‘no longer come in the tattered clothes they formerly 
appeared in.; they are ashamed of their rags, and are apparently 
a different class of persons.’ The statement made by Mr. Wiggins, 
an English land-agent, in describing the south-west of Ireland, is 
equally satisfactory: ‘A very great improvement has taken place 
in all respects during the last twenty-two years; with regard to 
food there is not much change; but in the habits of cleanliness, — 
and order and regularity, in their clothing, and sense of propriety 
in all respects, I conceive in their moral character and conduct 
altogether the improvement has been very striking.’ - 
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However consolatory, says the Report, is this accumulation of 
testimony, it would lead to a false inference were it to induce a 
disbelief in the existence of very great distress and misery in Ire- 
land. The population and the wealth of a country may both 
increase, and increase rapidly ; but, if the former proceeds ina 
greater ratio than the latter, an increase of distress, among the 
r, may be concurrent with an augmentation of national wealth. 
e state of the labouring classes must depend on the proportion 
existing between the number of the people and the capital which 
can be profitably employed in labour; and the Committee agree 
in the observations made by a witness of great acuteness and 
information, that ‘the operation of natural causes, and the im- 
proved spirit of social life are the true and efficient sources from 
which the prosperity of Ireland may be mg ey The foun- 
dations of her prosperity are laid,’ concludes Mr. Roe, ‘ and time 
will complete the structure.’ 


2.—The Law and Practice in the relations between Landlord and 
Tenant. 


The attention of the Committee has been earnestly turned to 
the system of managing landed property, and the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

Under the strong excitement of war prices, and of the free trade 
in corn with Great Britain, the agriculture advanced with extreme 
rapidity. In this advancing state, the demand for labour increasing 
daily, the population augmented in a similar proportion. Lands 
rose greatly in value from year to year, and lessees were tempted 
to realize profit-rents by subletting their farms. In this way, a 
system previously existing was continued and extended, and one 
or more mesne tenants were interposed between the owner and the 
occupier. The latter was always ultimately subject:to the demand 
for rent, and was, in fact, liable to be distrained by the head land- 
lord, as well as by all the mesne tenants. The tendency on the 
art of the tenant was, either to sublet or to subdivide among his 
amily. If the former course was taken, the class of middlemen 
was created. This system operated as an absolute bar to any en- 
couragement which might have been given to their tenantry by 
the proprietors of estates. It led to the payment, or to the pro- 
mise, of much higher rents by the occupier. 

The new system of managing lands was that of consolidating 
farms, and bringing the landlord and tenant more immediately in 
contact. It is stated to lead to better husbandry, to a greater 
certainty of the potatoe crop, to farm ‘buildings and more comfort- 
able habitations, to the gradual improvement of the quality of the 
soil, and the quantity of produce. Lower rents are assumed, but, 
on an average of years, larger rents are paid; and a race of yeo- 
manry is likely to spring up and to be encouraged. These benefits 
are so strongly felt, that all the witnesses concur that they are uni- 
versally recognised by landlords and agents, and are carried into 
practice as far as circumstances will admit. 

If the condition of the landlord and of those tenants who remain 
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in possession of the soil are alone considered, the change is un- 
doubtedly one of unmixed good. But the situation of another 
class remains to be considered, that of the ejected tenantry, or of 
those who are obliged to give up their small holdings, in order to 
promote the consolidation of farms. Their condition is necessarily 
most deplorable. ‘ It would be impossible for language to convey 
an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have 
been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled; so that 
not only they who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, 
but they have carried with them and propagated that misery. 
They have increased the stock of labour, they have rendered the 
habitations of those who received them more crowded, they have 
given occasion to the dissemination of disease, they have been 
obliged to resort to theft, and all manner of vice and iniquity, to 
procure subsistence ; -but what is perhaps the most painful of all, 
a vast number of them have perished of want.’ 

The present difficulties of the situation of Ireland rather appear 
to be incidental to a transition from one system to another, than 
any which can be considered as permanent. ‘ The change that is 
now taking place in Ireland,’ observes Mr. Musgrave, ‘is analogous 
to those changes which have occurred in almost every country that 
has advanced to a certain degree of improvement; particularly in 
England, in the time of Henry VII. In many parts of Germany a 
similar change is now going on.’ Mr. Bicheno, the Secretary to the 
Linnzan Society, remarks, ‘ In examining the old authors, about the 
time of Elizabeth and James, all the facts that are stated by them 
bear me out in saying, that the condition of the peasantry in this 
country, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was very similar 
to what now exists in Ireland. This similarity will particularly be 
found as regards the cottier system of husbandry, where a family 
have a small piece of land, and cultivate it by their own industry. 
The analogy certainly tends to establish the fact, that Ireland is 
now in a transition state, the ultimate consequences of which will 
be useful to the country, however severe the pressure may be for 
the time on individuals. The cottier system, though at a certain 
stage contributing to the happiness of those who pursue it, has still 
a strong tendency to create a subdivision of land, till at the last it 
becomes too small to support the occupant.’ 


3.—State of Trade. 


The view which the Committee have thus taken of the increasing 
wealth of Ireland is fully confirmed by considering the state of her 
commerce. In Sir Charles Whitworth’s Tables, the exports of all 
Ireland to Great Britain, during the seven years from 1723 to 1729, 
amounted in value to 2,307,722/. In 1829, the exports from the 
single port of Waterford reached 2,136,934/.; a sum less by 
170,0002. only than the whole trade of Ireland for seven years, a 
century previously. 

Great as has been the progress of the exports of Ireland, the 
increased consumption of British manufactures has been still more 
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rapid. The quantity of British manufactures consumed in Ire- 
land has quadrupled since the year 1793, whilst*the er A 
Irish produce has little more than tripled in the same period. 

as the exports of Ireland consist almost exclusively of raw pro- 
duce, in order to estimate the exact condition of the country, as 
marked by increasing consumption, the Committee direct the par 
ticular attention of the House to a Table, which shews a very large 
increasing amount of cotton manufactures, cotton-wool, tallow, and 
coals, imported from Great Britain to Ireland. 

No general account of the trade between Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain can be rendered subsequent to 1825, the commercial intercourse 
having, from the termination of that year, been assimilated to a 
coasting trade. But there can be no doubt that there has been a 
very great progressive increase during the last five years. The 
foreign trade of Ireland having continued progressive, and the 
general tonnage being greatly increased, it is not to be doubted but 
that the British imports have augmented at the least in the same 
ratio. 

The tonnage on the Grand Canal of Ireland, and the Barrow 
Navigation, prove that the increased activity of internal traffic has 
been commensurate with the extension of general commerce. 

Connected with this branch of the subject, it is stated that the 
banking business of Ireland is now placed on a much better foun- 
dation than at former times. At present there exists in Ireland 
but one private bank issuing paper; and there prevails, on the 
subject of the currency, (as stated in evidence,) ‘ a feeling of great 
satisfaction and entire confidence.’ The rate of interest upon all 
securities is stated to have fallen at least one per cent. ; and in some 
eases in Ulster, money has been lent on mortgage at 44 percent. © 


4.—Effects of Steam Navigation. 


The effects of steam navigation between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and its tendency, in many most important respects, to raise 
the condition ofthe poor, have occupied much of the attention of 
the Committee. The political and moral consequences likely to 
attend this great and salutary change, are in the highest degree 
important ; but it is chiefly to its commercial and economical 
effects that the Evidence has reference. 

In 1824, the first steamer was established between Dublin and 
Liverpool, by Mr. C. W. Williams. At present a capital of 
671,000/. is engaged in steam communication across the channel ; 
forty-two steam vessels have been established, of 8423 tons by 
registry. From the time a sailing vessel was first prepared to start 
from Liverpool, to the time of her arrival in Dublin, a week might 
be calculated as a fair average for her ee By steam the 
voyage is performed in fourteen hours. The number of voyages 


effected in the year is in proportion of about seven to one in favour 
of steam, as compared with sailing packets. The results of this in- 
tercourse are most useful and most curious. ‘ The small inland trader 
now finds his way into the English market with what he has to 
sell, and he buys there what he wishes to retail in his own district.’ 
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Steam navigation has given to Ireland the best and dearest market 
for her agricultural produce of all sorts; and the best, because the 
cheapest market from whence to bring manufactured goods in 
return. Traders now bring from the manufacturing districts of 
England the smallest quantity of any description of goods, and this 
is effected in two or three days. The effect is of the last: import- 
ance with reference to the quantity of business done with the same 
capital. It is stated by Mr. Williams that not one-fourth of the 
capital is now wanting to carry on the same extent of business; 
and he adds, ‘ I anticipate that this will shortly lead to the -eree- 
tion of shops and other establishments in the interior of’ Ireland; 
for the sale of a vast variety of articles that are not now to be had 
there. Some ofthe small dealers who were formerly turning but 
a few hundred pounds a-year, can now turn 10,000/. in the same 
articles; fifty tons weight of eggs, and ten tons: of live and dead 
poultry, are sometimes shipped from Dublin in a singleday. It's 
observed truly, that the sale of these articles adds more: to the 
wealth of the tenant than to the landlord's rent ; thus tending to 
the immediate comfort of the peasantry. Another:witness informed 
the Committee, that: since 1824, in eggs alone, a branch  of' trade 
entirely new, there have been exported from Dublin only to the 
value of 273,000/., distributable among the poorer classes: Cattle 
are brought from Ballinasloe, in the county of Galway, to Liver- 
pool, in little more than three days; they are sent in boats: by the 
Grand Canal,.transhipped at Dublin, and landed on the quay at’ 
Liverpool within the fourth day. The change in the usages of 
commerce produced by the introduction of steam has pressed 'hea- 
vily upon some of the mercantile classes, as stated by Mr. Roe and 
Mr. Wyse:—‘ There is no longer any scope for the employment of 
large capitals in extensive wholesale transactions ;’ but any injury 
produced in this way is compensated, and much more than com- 
pensated, by the benefits conferred on the smaller capitalists, and 
on the community in general. Steam has also been applied to the 
navigation of the river Shannon, with the most important and bene- 
ficial consequences. In three years, the tonnage on the Middle 
Shannon has augmented seven-fold.. ; 


5.—State of Manufactures, and the effects of the Tax on Coals. 


The concurrent testimony of many witnesses shows that the 
most severe pressure of the existing distress is to be found in Dub- 
lin, and the other cities and great towns. This is stated to arise 
from two causes, the influx of paupers from the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the diminished profits of manufacturing industry. In: 
Dublin, this distress has been for many years-more or less preva- 
lent. It is, however, stated—‘ That the condition of the poor of 
Dublin by no means affords a fair test of the condition of the poor 
throughout Ireland, as the great distress of the poor of Dublin has 
resulted from the decay of manufactures that existed there, and’ 
from their transit to other situations; and from some modes of 


labour that had hitherto existed being altogether superseded by’ 


the introduction of machinery.’ Similar causes have acted upon 
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the manufactures in other places. At Bandon, more particu- 

larly, the distress has been extreme. With respect to distress, 

says the Report, thus produced by the competition of skill 

and machinery, it is impossible to suggest any remedy beyond 

the removal of any artificial impediments which impede the sale 

of commodities or increase the cost of production. It is in 
vain to think that the rude hand-labour of Ireland can compete 

with the machinery of Great Britain. If the manufactures of 
Ireland are therefore to be sustained, it can only be by the 
application of machinery. But this is impeded by the duty on 
coals. Many of the most intelligent witnesses examined, con- 

cur in representing that the tax on coals ‘tends to prevent the 
increase of manufactures. Mr. Williams, to whom much of the 
extension of steam navigation is due, states, that ‘ vessels frequently 
return from Liverpool to Dublin without freight, and that if coals 
were not subject to duty, this back trade might be supplied by an 
increased introduction of coals into Ireland, to a considerable ex- 
tent ; that even a reduction of 1s. a ton would turn the scale in 
favour of sending coal into the interior of Ireland. A free trade 
in coal would be followed by a reduction in price much beyond the 
mere amount of duty. Ifthe coal which now sells at 20s. a ton 
were relieved from duties and regulations, Mr. Roe conceives that 
it could be laid in by the manufacturers at 14s. or 15s. So very 
considerable a fall in price, or even afa not quite so important, 
could not but be felt by all the brewers ,distillers, and other manu- 
facturers throughout Ireland. It could not but give additional 
facilities to the inland steam navigation, and to the commercial 
relations of the country. To the repeal of the coal-tax the Com- 
mittee therefore direct the most serious attention of the House, as 
soon as that repeal can be effected consistently with the financial 
interests of the empire. ? 


6.—State of the Savings’ Banks, and the Charitable Loan Societies. 


_ As one mode of ascertaining the economical condition of the 
people of Ireland, the Committee have considered the state of 
some of the charitable loans and the accounts of the savings’- 
banks. Under the first class of these institutions small loans are 
made to necessitous but trustworthy persons, which are repay- 
able with interest, and re-applied in the same manner. Thus the 
charity not only supports itself, but the principal accumulates by the 
addition of interest. The same system has been applied with equally 
useful effects to the encouragement of industry among the fisher- 
men ; and it has been a most gratifying circumstance to the Com- 
mittee to remark, that -a balance of the subscription raised in 
England in 1823, for the relief of Irish distress, continues to be 
usefully and benevolently applied for this purpose. Mr. Barry 
observes, ‘that the repayment of these small loans has been un- 
commonly regular, considering the miserable state of destitution in 
which these persons are, a fact which proves that there is a very 
current disposition upon the part of the peasantry to avail them- 
selves of any advantages which may be granted; and that there is 
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a fair and honest disposition to make repayment when they are 
enabled to do so.’ 

The account of Savings’ Banks, ending the 5th of January, 
1830, shows that in the previous year a larger sum was drawn out 
than paid in; but taking into account the operation of the last Act 
for the regulation of Savings’ Banks, reducing the rate of interest, 
and limiting the amount of deposits, the Committee are by no 
means prepared to consider that this account leads to any infer- 
ences materially unfavourable to the economic condition of the 
Irish people. 


7.—Health of the Poor, as shown by the admissions into Fever 
Hospitals. 

The prevalence of fever in Ireland has been frequently referred 
to as a most important branch of inquiry. Disease is ever found 
to be consequent upon scarcity and a failure of the potato crop. 
and tierefore the number of admissions into fever nospitals forms 
one of the most accurate tests of the physical condition of the 
people: “‘ I found,” observes Mr. Blake, “ that just in proportion 
to the increase of distress, was the increase of disease.” The 
Committee have not been successful in obtaining as much infor- 
mation as they could desire on this important subject, nor are the 
returns made to them brought up to the present time, at which, 
from local distress, it is to be feared that contagion may have 

ain shown itself. The Returns up to 1829 generally show the 
diminution of fever. 


. $.—State of the Country as described by the criminal Returns, 


In many most important results the investigation of this branch 
of the subject is highly satisfactory. The population of Ireland 
appears by the last census to have amounted very nearly to seven 
millions, and the ratio of increase has been computed, by very 
competent judges, to indicate the doubling of that number (should 
the causes of increase continue unchecked) in a period of from 
thirty to forty years. The population of Ireland may, therefore, be 
safely estimated at the present moment to have reached 8,500,000. 
Yet there has been no general increase of crime, and, in some 
most important particulars, crime has decreased. 

The average number of capital convictions from 1822 to 1829 
would be 265, whilst it has amounted in the last year to 224 only ; 
and the average number of executions in the last two years may 
rer at 294, whilst the general average of the eight years is as 

ighas46. 
ose offences which are more peculiarly directed against the 
State, and which mark an insurrectionary spirit, have also de- 
creased in a most striking manner. . 

It is also gratifying to remark that the measure of lowering the 
amount: of duty on spirits, by which the Revenue has been so 
largely benefited, has produced an extraordinary diminution of the 
offence of illicit distillation, under which charge the numerous con- 
victions, and their effect upon the peace and the morals of the 
country, have so frequently been made the subject of observation 
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both in and out of Parliament. The commitments and convictions — 
for illicit distillation have, during the eight years,-been diminished 
40 per cent. 

In considering this Table, it is not only interesting to remark 
the diminution of crime, but the greater certainty in the adminis- 
tration of the law, proving that the change of jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of revenue trial, and the trust reposed in the magistracy of 
the country, have both been attended with salutary effects. 

The increased certainty of punishment, one of the most import- 
ant of all causes that can act for the prevention of crime, receives 
still further illustration from another part of these Returns. 

It is proved by a Table of Corrections, Acquittals, &c., from 
1822 to 1829, that, either more caution is used by the committing 
justices (a natural result of the petty sessions system), or, that, by 
the state of the country, and the operations of the constabulary 
force, the means of prosecuting to conviction are rendered greater 
and more certain; both these causes may have probably contri- 
buted to produce this most salutary change. In 1822 the cases 
in which no bills were found, or no prosecutions carried on, were 
4659 as compared with 7572 convictions, whilst in 1829 the num- 
bers are only 3200 to 9449, being for the first year very near] 
in the proportion of nine to fourteen and a half, and in the seco 
as one to three. Still it appears that much more remains to be 
done before the administration of the law in Ireland can be carried 
on in these respects as satisfactorily as appears to be the casein 
England and in Wales. 

sentence of the law appears to be carried into effect in 1-case 
out of 171, whilst in Ireland executions follow capital convictions 
in the proportion of 1 to 66. This difference may not arise wholly 
from a different principle of administering the law, but must in 
some degree be referred to the different character of the offences. 

It is observable that the offences which have diminished in num- 
ber are those in which the public prosecutor generally carries on 
the proceedings, and that in cases left to private prosecution crime 
has very considerably increased. 


II1.—The Laws which affect the Poor, and the Charitable Institu- 
tions of Ireland, both public and private. 
1.—Laws respecting Vagrancy. 

Under this head the Committee recommend a repeal of many 
early and obsolete statutes. The continuance of such laws cannot 
be productive of good, and may frequently be found a snare for the 
unwary. With respect to the statutes of Anne and. Geo. IIL., 
under which legal proceedings against vagrancy take place, though 
it is necessary. to continue penalties upon vagrancy, the Committee 
think that a more constitutional and efficient system may be adopted 
than one which allows the penalty of transportation to be inflicted 
upon the mere authority of the presentment of a grand jury, and 
this not for an offence defined with precision, but under contingen- 
eies extremely vague and uncertain. 

Under the heads of; 2. County Infirmaries; 3. Fever Hospitals; 
4. Dispensaries; 5. Lunatic Asylums; 6. Houses of Industry; 
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the Committee present a full statement of the several charitable 
establishments supported in the whole or in part by grand jury: 
assessment. It is shown that a provision is made for the lunatic 
oor, considered ‘to be even more liberal than what is given in 
3 land.’ The law respecting fever hospitals,. and the practice 
r that law, (except in Ulster and parts of Connaught,) seems. 
to provide for the necessary purposes both of benevolence and of 
medical police. Infirmaries are established, with a: single excep- 
tion, throughout Ireland, and the dispensary system, combining 
private subscription with aid from local assessment, and givin 
relief to upwards of half a million of persons, seems peculiarly well 
calculated to call forth the benevolence of the rich, and to relieve 
the afflictions: of the poor. In the existing houses of industry, and 
by their extension on an improved principle, the extreme cases of: 
rmanent bodily disability may be provided for in fitting asylums.. 
Several witnesses state that ‘the assistance now given in the fever 
hospitals and dispensaries in cases of sickness is quite sufficient.’ 
Dr. Doyle expresses his conviction that ‘the system of relief pro-. 
vided in the way of medicine and medical attendance for the poor: 
is fully adequate ;’ adding, ‘perhaps, in some portions of those 
districts to which his evidence refers, there mav not be a sufficient 
supply of means of relief for persons afflicted with fever; but, 
making that exception, that the dispensaries are well managed,, 
that they are more than sufficient in number, and that there is no 
person having a just claim for relief who is not attended to.’ 

. In some respects; the Committee are disposed to encourage the: 
extension of these establishments ; but in doing so they conceive a: 
better system of organization is required. The mode of: —- 
this.is suggested under the 7th head,—General Superintendence o 
Charities by Grand Juries. . 

8.—Charities supported by Voluntary Contributions: 

’ The charities which are maintained by private benevolence, in- 
dependently of any contribution from general or from local taxation, . 
are very numerous, and are stated to be most liberally supported. 
In the. towns there is great activity among the gentry, who appear 
very attentive to their duty as committee men, taking a very great 
interest in the poor. But it is among the middling and even the® 
poorer classes that the most striking exhibitions of sympathy and. 
benevolence are discernible. ‘If. were to speak till the sun went. 
down,’ observes:Dr. Doyle, ‘I:could not convey. a. just picture of: 
the benevolence prevailing in the minds and hearts of the middling, 
Classes in Ireland ;.but it is sufficiently. proved by this, that.the. 
peer are almost supported exclusively by them, although they: 

orm a class not over numerous, and subject to great. pressure; 
still of the million and a-half or two millions now expended to: 
support the Irish poor, nearly the entire falls on the farmers and 
other industrious classes.’ 


9.—Asylums for the Prevention and Relief of Mendicity. 


- Societies for the suppression of: mendicity have been founded in: 
very many parts of Ireland, and are supported by voluntary con-- 
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tributions. They are similar to the institution for the same pur-. 
se established in this metropolis, at Bath, and in other places. 
fn Dublin the income of the society amounts to 7000/., and your 
Committee are informed, ‘that although the voluntary contribu- 
tions are scarcely sufficient for maintaining the establishment, still 
on the whole, supporting the poor as they do, they have enough.’ 


Remedial Measures Considered. 


1.—Extension of Public Works upon the principle of Loans, - 
repayable and adequately secured. 

Under this important head, the Report presents a valuable mass 
of facts, strikingly exemplifying the great advantages of opening 
roads, and of executing other works, of general utility. From an 
examination of these facts, the Committee come to the following 
conclusions :— 

That on an experience of fifteen years from 1802 to 1817, a sys- 
tem of public works appears to have been adopted in the High- 
lands of Scotland, which, according to the evidence of Mr. Telford, 
has improved the habits, excited the industry of the people, and 
has advanced the country one hundred years. 

That successive Parliamentary Committees in the years 1819, 
1822, 1823, and 1829, have recommended the application of an 
analogous system to Ireland. are 

That public works have been carried on in Ireland since the 
year 1822, which, although not conducted upon any permanent or 
well-digested system, have, in all respects, confirmed the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committees, and supported the example 
given in Scotland. 

That the effects produced by these public works appear to have 
been—extended cultivation, improved habits of industry, a better 
administration of justice, the re-establishment of peace and tran- 
quillity in disturbed districts, a domestic colonization of a popu- 
lation in excess in certain districts, a diminution of illicit distilla- 
_ tion, and a very considerable increase to the revenue. , 


‘2.—Extension of Inland Navigation on similar Principles. 
Much of very important and valuable evidence on the subject of 
the canals of Ireland will be found in the minutes. The effects of 
opening lines of inland navigation, when formed upon proper sci- 
entific principles, and executed with due economy, have been, on 
the concurrence of all testimony, the extension of improved agri- 
culture, the drainage of considerable tracts of bog, the equalization 
of prices of fuel and potatoes in different districts, thus diminishi 
the danger of scarcity in both of these necessaries of life, an 
advancing the general improvement of the condition of the people 
by the creation of a new, vigorous, and continued demand for labour. 


3.—Improvement of Grand Jury Laws. 
The grand jury taxes, or county rates, which, from an annual sum 
of 470, 106/. have, since the Union, augmented to upwards of 800,0002, 
now constitute the heaviest burden to which the occupiers of land in 
Ireland are subject. In their effects on the general industry of the 
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country, in opening access to markets, and facilitating agricultural 
improvement and commercial enterprise, the presentment laws are 
most important. They also exercise a powerful influence upon the 
moral habits of the people, upon the rate of wages, and the demand 
for labour. 

The grand juries of Ireland, assembled at the spring and summer 
assizes, in addition to their criminal functions, are entrusted with 
the entire civil administration of county expenditure. They levy 
the funds from whence the salaries of public officers, the expense 
of prisons, bridewells, and police, are defrayed. They supply funds 
for the hospitals, infirmaries, lunatic asylums, and dispensaries. 
They decide upon making and repairing roads and bridges. They 
audit the accounts of all past expenditure under these several heads. 
Thus the grand juries of Ireland are not only charged with the 
duties performed by grand juries in England, but, in addition, ex- 
ercise functions performed in this part of the empire by the magis- 
trates at quarter sessions ; and are entrusted with powers reserved, 
under the English system, for the Legislature only. The grand 
juries decide what works shall be undertaken, the price at which 
such works shall be executed, and the individuals who shall become 
responsible for their completion. The taxation raised for these 
various purposes is levied from the actual occupiers of the land, 
and by collectors who are armed with the summary power of dis- 
tress and sale. At various times the subject of grand jury present- 
ments have been considered both in the House and in Select Com- 
mittees. The Committee feel justified in assuming, that there is 
still an admitted necessity for a more effectual reform than has been 
as yet applied, to correct the acknowledged imperfections and 
abuses of the present system. 

4.—Drainage and Embankments. 

In 1809, a Commission was issued, which completed a most 
minute and scientific inquiry, the results of which were communi- 
cated to the House in four important Reports. It sppeats that 

‘ there are about 3,000,000 of Irish acres of waste land, equal to 
5,000,000 of English acres, which are considered to be almost all 
reclaimable.’ 

When the immense importance of bringing into a productive 
state 5,000,000 of acres, now lying waste, is considered, it cannot 
but be a subject of regret and of surprise that no greater progress 
in this undertaking has as yet been made. If this work can be 
accomplished, not only would it afford a transitory but a permanent 
demand for productive labour, accompanied by a corresponding 
rise of wages, and an improvement in the condition of the poor. 
Opportunities would also be afforded for the settlement of the pea- 
santry, now superabundant in particular districts, on waste lands, 
which at present scarcely produce the means of sustenance, or 
suited for human habitations. This change would be alike advan- 
tageous to the lands from whence the settlers are taken, and to 
those on which they may hereafter be fixed, and may facilitate the 
means of introducing a comfortable yeomanry, and an improved 
agriculture, in the more fertile districts. The severe pressure of 
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the system of clearing farms and ejecting sub-tenants, may thus be 
mitigated, and the general state of the peasantry improved. View- 
ang this subject in relation to the general interests of the country, 
the preservation of the peace, the relations of landlord and tenant, 
and the extension of wealth, and considering the slow progress 
‘that has yet been made towards the attainment of such inestimable 
importance, the Committee, though they depart reluctantly from 
what they consider a general principle, venture to recommend the 
trial of one or two experiments, on a limited scale, at the public 

nse. They feel confident that such a course of proceeding 
would lead to the application of private capital hereafter to the 
same object, and would ultimately act most materially upon the 
wealth and industry of the country. 

The 5th head of remedial measures is a correction of the abuses 
incidental to the system of tolls and customs; and the 6th, an 
amendment of the Vestry Acts. 

7.—Emigration. 
The Committee assume that in some districts of the British 
islands, and more particularly in Ireland, there exists a population 
exceeding that for whose labour there is a profitable demand. 
They may also assume that such excess of population, if transferred 
to his Majesty’s colonies in North America, would add to their 
wealth and power. The question remains to be settled, at what 
rate of expense emigration can be conducted, from whence the 
funds can be supplied, and whether those funds can be more pro- 
fitably employed with a view to the public interest in any other 
manner. However these questions may be decided, were it pro- 
posed to raise a tax for emigration, it appears clear to the Com- 
mittee that emigration, as a remedial measure, is more applicable 
to Ireland than to any other part of the empire. The main cause 
which produces the influx of Irish labourers into Britain is un- 
doubtedly the higher rate of wages which prevails in one island 
than in the other. Emigration from Great Britain, if effectual as 
a remedy, must tend to raise the rate of wages here, and thus to 
increase the temptation to the emigration of Irish labourers. 
Colonization from Ireland, on the contrary, by raising the rate of 
wages in the latter country, diminishes the inducement, and reduces 
the number of Irish labourers in the British market. The Com- 
mittee are not prepared to recommend any compulsory system of 
taxation for this purpose, nor yet to discuss the probability of the 
repayment of advances made to colonial settlers ; but they do not 
entertain the slightest doubt that colonization might be carried on 
to a very great extent indeed, if facilities were afforded by the 
government to those Irish peasants who were disposed voluntarily 
to seek a settlement in the colonies, and who could, by themselves 
or their landlords, provide all the expense required for their pas- 
sage and location in America. ‘ 
-8,—Education. 

‘The Committee have received much evidence of importance on 
the subject of the education of the poor. They cannot but hope 
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that no further time will be lost in giving the public the benefit of 
the expensive and long-protracted inquiries before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1806 and 1825, and the practical recommendation of the 
Select Committee of 1827. The entire body of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy have, by petitions to both Houses, entreated that the 
recommendation of the Committee should be adopted. The ac- 
count given of the parish schools and lending libraries, established 
by Dr. Doyle, is of the most extreme interest and importance, as 
exhibiting what provision has been made for the religious, moral, 
and literary education of the poor, on a very extended scale, and 
wholly-by private charity. The number of children who were, in 
1827, in the course of education, was 507,000; it is not stated 
whether the number has much increased since that period ; if this 
should not be the case, there would remain upwards of 280,000 
children without any means of instruction. advantage of 
combining instruction in the arts of industry with religious and 
literary instruction, is much and properly dwelt upon by many 
witnesses. The introduction of books containing the elements of 
domestic economy, improved agriculture, the simpler trades and 
mechanical inventions, as well as the explanations respecting the 
evils of combination among artificers, the principles of regulating 
wages, the conduct useful to be pursued in times of scarcity, have 
been most wisely and properly suggested as matters deserving the 

ractical attention of all those who edit the cheap books pub- 
isned in Ireland, and paid for out of sums voted by Parliament. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail the remedial measures pro- 
posed under the following heads, viz.:— 


9.—An Amendment of the Laws relating to the Office of Sheriff. 
10.—A Correction of the Abuses incidental to Custodiam Writs.. 
11.—A cheap and effectual mode of determining disputed Wills, 
cies, and Intestacies for Small Sums. 
12.—A Correction of the Multiplication of Oaths, and the Mode in 
; which Oaths are administered. 
13.—A Compulsory System for the Relief of the Poor. 

The subject which has occupied the greater portion of the time 
of the Committee, and that on which the most prolonged examina- 
tion of witnesses has taken place, is the inquiry how far the Poor 
Laws of England or of Scotland, the principle of the 43d Eliz., or 
any other system of assessment for the purpose of relief, can be 
introduced into Ireland with beneficial consequences. 

The Committee, though fully prepared to consider this branch of 
the subject, content themselves with recommending, that the consi- 
deration of this subject may be resumed at a future time, and that 
in the meanwhile the most severe and scrutinizing attention may 
be applied to the important evidence already before the House. 

e*Report concludes by an enumeration of the titles of nineteen 
Bills, which the Committee recommend to be brought in, for the 
relief of the existing distress of the poor classes of Ireland. 
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XVI. ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT FROM THE SELECT 


COMMITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 


CHINA TRADE, 


Tue SeL.ect CommittseE appointed by the House of Commons to 
inquire into the present state of the athirs of the East India Com- 
pany, and into the trade between Great Britain, the East Indies, 
and China, hag closed that part of the ng which respects 
the China trade, deemed it expedient to place before the House a 
summary of all the evidence which had been taken upon that 
subject. This evidence has been classed under the following 
general heads, viz. :— 


1. The disposition of the Chinese, in respect to foreign trade, 
and the mode in which their transactions with foreigners are con- 
ducted at Canton. ~ 

2. The state of the British trade with China, particularly of that 
in tea. 

3. The mode in which the company’s sales of tea in England 
are conducted, and the effects of the laws which regulate the 
trade in that article upon the company and upon the public respec- 
tively. 

4. The trade of the Americans and of other foreigners with 
China; and 

5. The effects expected from the abolition of the company’s 
exclusive privilege. 


§ 1.—The people of China are represented to be intelligent, in- 
dustrious and persevering ; and although said to be in some mea- 
sure independent of foreign trade, owing to their success in agri- 
culture and to their extensive inland commerce, yet highly sensible 
of its value, and anxiously disposed to cultivate it. This disposition, 
indeed, is strikingly manifested in the Chinese settlers on the eastern 
islands, whose object in emigrating is the accumulation of wealth 
with a view to returning into their own country, to which they have 
a strong attachment; and a further.proof of this spirit is to be 
found in the number of Chinese junks which frequent the various 
ports of the Archipelago. 

The government of China derives from the foreign trade a 
revenue, estimated, at the most, at 650,000/. per annum, besides the 
advantage resulting from the patronage of Canton, said to be the 
most valuable in the empire, and to be sold by the Government to 
the highest bidder. Hence it follows that the local authorities are 
greatly interested in maintaining the trade, which, from the same 
cause, is subjected to heavy taxes and extortions. The inhabitants 
also of Canton and its neighbourhood, as well as the numerous 
classes employed in the culture and manufacture of tea, have a 
deep interest in the trade; every interruption of which, conse- 
quently, causes great individual distress. 
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The foreign trade, which is now restricted to Canton, (excepting 
in the case of the Spaniards, who have still access to Amoy, a 
privilege stated to be nearly nominal, and very rarely used,) was 

ormerly carried on in other ports, from which foreigners were 
gradually excluded by acts of the Chinese government. In spite 
of these restrictions, however, it is stated that a contraband trade, 
chiefly in opium, has, of late, been openly carried on (without any 
disturbance from the Chinese authorities) with the ports to the 
north-east of Canton, which are represented to be safe and excel- 
lent harbours. 

Foreigners are interdicted, by Chinese regulations, from going 
within the walls of Canton. The place of their abode is a small 
suburb, and their residence there is authorised only for the period 
of the shipping season ; but that limitation is not enforced, the 
Company's servants going when they please to Canton, and some 
private merchants residing there throughout the year. 

Tea, although cultivated in maritime districts, 1s brought chiefly 
to Canton through the interior, the government prohibiting it from 
being transported by sea in native vessels, in which, however, in 
spite of that prohibition, tea is conveyed in considerable quantities 

to the eastern Archipelago, and even to Canton. 

Foreign ships are not permitted to trade at Canton until securi 
is given to the government for the payment of its dues; whic 
security also involves responsibility for the good conduct, and 
submission to the laws, of the ship's company. The only persons 
whom the government accepts as such security, are the Ho 
merchants, formerly ten in number, but reduced by bankruptcies 
to seven. These, with the exception of the senior, excused upon 
the ground of his numerous avocations, become security for the 
Company’s ships in turn, the whole of the Company's trade being 
apportioned among the seven Hong merchants in shares, 

It has been stated that the Hong merchants have occasionally 
manifested an unwillingness to become security for Indian and 
American ships, and required, as a condition of the undertaking, 
to be traded with exclusively ; but on the other hand, evidence has 
been given, that no such difficulty has been experienced, and that 
the security merchant is selected by the trader with a view to his 
own interests, it being the practice to trade always in part, and 
generally in chief, with the merchant so selected. 

The Hong merchants form the body through which the govern- 
ment of China permits the foreign trade to be carried on, allowing, 
however, other persons (designated in the evidence as ‘ Outside 
Merchants’ and ‘ Shopmen’) to trade with foreigners ; but not in 
certain articles, such as tea, raw silk, cloths and woollens, all of 
which are by the Chinese edicts reserved exclusively to the Hong 

‘merchants, they being responsible for the duties of the Outside 
merchants. 
' The Hong merchants are, by law, mutually responsible for each 


other, to a limited amount; but that regulation does not appear to 
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No one is responsible for the debts of the Outside merchants, 
and traders are warned of this in official notifications. 

The Hong merchants are stated to be fair and liberal in their 

conduct. A similar opinion, though with less confidence, and 
some qualification, has been expressed respecting the Outside 
merchants. . 

The East India Company deal exclusively with the Hong mer- 
chants, and are represented to be the only traders who abstain 
entirely from all illicit dealing. A preference has been expressed 
by most of the witnesses to trade with members of the Hong; but 

- the officers of the Company’s ships, and private traders, including 
the Americans, have frequent doeliings with the Outside merchants, 
even in tea and other prohibited articles. ; 

From a communication made to the Court of Directors by the 
Select Committee at Canton, dated the 29th December, 1829, it 
appears that four of the Hong merchants were in a state of inevi- 

table bankruptcy ; and that the Hong, generally, was in such a 
deplorable condition as to render necessary either ‘ a radical change 
of system, or an increase in the number of Hong merchants. 
With a view to this object, a negotiation was commenced by the 
Select Committee with the local authorities; and advices have 
recently been received, dated the 23d of February and 2d of March 
1830, announcing that this negotiation had led to the addition of 
three merchants to the Hong, and to the expression of a desire on 
the part of the viceroy of Canton further to merease the number. 

The object of the Chinese government, in their several regula- 
tions affecting foreign trade, is stated to be, that that trade should 
be always within their own control. This would have been more 
completely secured than at present, had that government accom- 
plished a plan, proposed in 1814, under the sanction of an Imperial 
Edict, for giving to two or three of the senior Hong merchants, as 
the agents of the government, an absolute power to fix prices. The 
attempt was resisted by the Company's supereargoes, who, after 
having recourse to the measure (adopted usually by the Chinese, 
when they have an object to attain) of stopping the trade, succeeded 
in defeating an arrangement which must have proved injurious to 
all foreigners in China. 

Most of the witnesses who have been at Canton concur in 
stating, that business may be transacted there with greater facility 
and expedition than in almost any other part of the world; much 

hi _of which is said to be owing to the transactions.comnected with 

i Hl each ship being all managed- by the same person, the Security 

‘Rig merchant. It has been further stated, that the Hong merchants 

es have occasionally aided the operations of commerce, by advancing 


money on loan to foreigners, 


1 Smuggling, in various articles, is carried on in China to an 
He immense extent, and to the injury of the Hong merchants, who are 
a never concerned in it. It takes place chiefly in the contraband 
he article of opium, which is imported into China in country and 
American ships, and much of which is purchased at the Company's 
sales in India. 
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‘The Chinese government prohibits the use of opium upon a 
moral principle ; but this prohibition, although frequently reiterated 
in imperial proclamations, is not only disregarded by the people, 
but also by the government officers, who appear systematically to 
connive at the smuggling of opium, and to derive a large profit 
from the bribes of the smugglers. The Company's servants in 
India and China are cognizant of the fact, that the opium sold at 
their sales is conveyed to China; but they are expressly prohibited 
from having any dealings whatever in that article. 


§ 2.—The trade of the United Kingdom, and of British subjects, 
with China, which in the aggregate largely exceeds that carried on 
by all other foreigners, is by law (53d Geo. IIL. ¢. 155, sec. 2 and 8.) 
vested in the East India Company until April, 1834; and no tea 
can, at any place, be put on board of a British vessel, or of any 
other vessel by British subjects, but by the East India Company, 
or persons- duly authorized by them. These privileges do not 
empower even the Company, either by themselves, or by license to 
other persons, to trade between China and places not situated 
either within the limits of the Company's charter, or intermediately 
between China and Great Britain. The Company's charter com- 
prehends, however, for the purposes of trade, the Cape of Good 

ope (54 Geo. III., cap. 34, sec. 3); and the Company have, also, 
permission to trade to the British Colonies in America, under the 
5th Geo. IV., cap. 88. 

The exclusion of British shipping from the trade between China 
and foreign Europe, and other parts, has been very greatly com- 
plained of; and cases have been adduced, in which, owing to the 
state of the law in this respect, foreign ships have been engaged, 
upon advantageous terms, by parties who were willing to employ 
British vessels. 

The East India Company reserve to themselves all the trade 
between the United Kingdom and China, excepting only a small 
portion allowed by way of privilege to the commanders and officers 
of their ships. Licenses are granted, by the Company's authority, 
to all Indian ships, usually denominated ‘ Country ships,’ to trade 
between India and China, and to export from China a limited 
quantity of tea (stated not to exceed 400 chests in a ship), with 
permission to dispose of it at any intermediate port between China 
and the port in India, to which the ship may be destined. These 
licenses do not include the Cape of Good Hope, the Company 
themselves supplying that settlement with tea, and at prices 
deemed high by some witnesses, notwithstanding an arrangement 
made some years since by the Company for putting up their teas. 
for sale at the Cape, at an advance not exceeding six per cent. on 
the cost and charges of importation. ; 

The licensed British trade in country ships, from India to China, 
has greatly increased, and is conducted by agents unconnected 
with the Company. 

«The Company's trade at Canton is managed by an establish- 
ment of supercargoes and writers, twenty in all, with two m- 
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spectors, whose duty it is to examine into and report upon the 
qualities of all teas offered for sale to the Company. Three or 
four of the senior supercargoes are annually formed into a select 
committee, who, under the orders of the Court of Directors, 
conduct the whole of the Company's affairs in China. The select 
committee possess certain powers over British subjects and country 
ships when in China. 

The influence of the Company's servants at Canton is stated to 
be considerable, and to have increased of late years. They are 
admitted to personal conferences with the Chinese authorities, 
who occasionally pay visits of compliment to the Factory and the 
Company's ships. They are the only foreigners who are 
mitted (and much value is attached to the privilege) to address the 
local government in the Chinese language. All other foreigners 
are obliged to use European languages, whereby the Government 
is enabled to put what construction it pleases upon the contents 
of the addresses. 

The Company’s superior influence is ascribed to the magnitude 
and regularity of their dealings, and to their being able to tem- 
porise, without either incurring national dishonour, or bringing 
ruin upon themselves. 

The Company do not grant licenses authorizing British subjects 
out-of their service to reside in China; but a small number, acting 
for the most part as consuls for foreign nations, are resident there, 
and carry on extensive transactions of trade and of agency. : 

The main object of the Company's trade with China is the pro- 
vision of tea for the consumption of the United Kingdom, under 
the regulations of the Act of the 24th Geo. III. c. 38, usually 
called ‘ The Commutation Act,’ which require that the Compan 
‘ shall from time to time send orders for the purchase of suc 
quantities of tea, and provide sufficient ships to import the same, 
as, being added to the stock in their warehouses and to the quan- 
tities ordered and not arrived, shall amount to a sufficient supply 
for the keeping a stock at least equal to one year’s consumption, 
— to the sales of the last preceding year, always before- 

and.’ 

Tea purchased by the Company in conformity with this enact- 
ment, used formerly to be paid for prineipally by bullion exported 
from England ; noe | it would appear that the Americans still effect 
their purchases in China more readily with dollars than through 
the medium of merchandise. 

The Company now provide their funds at Canton by sales there 
of the produce and manufactures of Great Britain, exported by 
them from hence; and by sales of the produce of India taken from 
thence to China, either by the Company and their officers, or by 

rivate traders, who readily exchange a portion of the sale proceeds 

or the Company's bills on India. A very small proportion of 
funds is raised by bills upon England, which, when drawn, are at 
the current exchange. 

The Company's purchases in England for exports to China, 
consisting principally of cloths and woollens are made by tender 
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and contract, the conditions of which, framed with a view to ob- 
tain the goods in a perfect state, and considered by some witnesses 
to be necessary for that purpose, are said by others to be so strict: 
as to deter some manufacturers from making an offer, and to 
compel those who do (the number of which, however, is given in 
evidence to be large) to demand high prices, as a:compensation 
for the risk of rejection of their goods. 

The goods rejected are often purchased at reduced prices, and 
exported in some instances, as it appears, to China by the Ame- 
ricans. Although the Company occasionally take goods not equal 
to- contract, at an abatement of price, yet it is alleged that a 
public body cannot so conveniently depart from written contracts 
as a private merchant, and that consequently the effect of the 
Company's contracts is to obtain a perfect investment at too dear 
a price. Evidence, on the other hand, is given to prove, that in 
consequence of the arrangements of the Company, they are sup- 

lied with goods upon better terms than private merchants would 

, supposing the quality of the goods to be the same. It has also 
been stated, in favour of the Company’s cloths and woollens, that 
goods exported to China by the Americans (some of which are 
stated to:have been of inferior kind) have been packed in‘the same’ 
form, and stamped with a mark closely resembling that of the 
Company, which is a passport, it is said, for goods from Canton 
into the interior, and this without the intermediate examination to 
which goods not bearing that mark are subject. 

The exports by the Company of the manufactures of Great. 
Britain,: notwithstanding their desire to increase the consumption 
of them in China, have~-fallen off in value during the present 
Charter; and in'some articles, though not in the aggregate, there 
has been a decrease in quantity, owing to a reduction of sale prices 
at Canton, caused, it is said, by considerable importations by the 
Americans. The decrease in the Company’s exports has been: 
chiefly in woollens. 

_It is said that some articles of British manufacture, particularly’ 
camlets, are smuggled into China, to evade high duties, levied as. 
a protection to the native manufacturers; that the demand in 
China for British manufactures is limited by the restriction of the 
trade to one port; and that although woollen clothing is exten-. 
sively used in the cold season, yet the chief demand for it is in the 
northern parts of China, the access to which, for bulky goods, 
owing to the distance and to heavy transit duties, is difficult and 
expensive. Were it not for these impediments, it is imagined that 
the consumption of British manufactures in China might be 
greatly increased.. 

. The late reductions in the home price of British manufactures | 
will, it is expected, have enabled. the Company to realize a profit 
upon their exports during the last two years ; but upon the whole, 
their exports of those manufactures have occasioned loss. Not- 
withstanding the loss stated to have been so incurred, the Com-- 
pany have continued this trade, influenced, as is declared, by a 
desire:to promote. the interests. of the manufacturers, and of the 
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growers of British wool, and by a conviction that their conduct in 
this respect was in accordance with a policy prescribed in charters 
and legislative enactments. 

It used to be the practice of the Company to barter British 
manufactures for teas; and from some parts of the evidence it 
would seem that this, to a certain extent, is still practically the 
case, not only with the Company, but also with — traders. 
Other witnesses, however, acquainted with the Company's mode 
of transacting business at Canton, have stated that the system of 
barter has been altogether abandoned by them ; that the prices of 
teas and of woollens have no reference to each other; and that 
the goods imported by the Company from England are disposed 
of at money prices, regulated by the market prices, and annually 
adjusted with the Hong merchants. But these merchants are said 
to be unwilling purchasers, and to be induced to take the goods 
only in consideration of the advantage resulting to them from the 
Company's large purchases of tea; and moreover, it is given in 
evidence, that the Hong merchants induce the persons who bring 
the tea to market to take the goods in part payment. . 

The produce of India exported to China consists principally of 
raw cotton and opium. The trade in the former article is con- 
ducted partly by the Company, who are said formerly to have 
taken the cotton in kind, to the injury of the cultivators, and now 
to buy the cotton dear, and to lose by it ; but in reply it is observed, 
that the trade in cotton would be profitable were it not for the 
freight, and this freight being a portion of that payable on the 
ships which import the teas, would be incurred, even if no cotton 
were sent to China: partly the trade in cotton is conducted by 
the commanders of the Company’s ships, who are compelled to 
buy it from the Company ce pay the cost into the Treasury at 
Canton, at the intrinsic value, computing the price of silver at the 
old standard of 5s.2d. anounce ; and parily by private merchants, 


which has lately much fallen off, owing to the cotton of India 
having experienced an increased competition with that grown in 
in China. 

The trade in opium, which is altogether contraband, has been 
largely extended of late years, and is conducted by private mer- 
chants, British and American. The opium is readi disposed of 
in China; and the returns of merchandize from China to India 
not being proportioned to the value of the opium, many of the 
ships go back in ballast, taking their sale proceeds either in bills 
on India, or in specie, the exportation of which requires a license 
from the Chinese authorities. This permission is granted occasion- 
ally for dollars, but never for native silver, usually called e. 
Both are, however, constantly exported by private traders to India 
in spite of the prohibition ; and the whole export of silver by dif- 
ferent . parties in some years considerably overbalanced the 
importation of dollars. 

By these several methods of placing funds in China, in addition 
to drafts upon England, the tale (a nominal or imaginary money in 


whose trade in cotton formerly yielded considerable profit, but, 
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China, estimated by Americans as bearing the proportion of 133. 
dollars to 100 tales) has cost the Company very nearly 6s. 8d. upon 
an average of all the years since 1814-1815; but in this cost, 
as is to be observed, are moreover included the freight and actual 
— upon the outward consignments, and a portion besides of 
the charges of the establishment in China; and the loss, by the 
Board's rates of exchange is included, so far as the Indian part of 
the transaction is concerned. But on the other hand, this profit: 
and loss computation of 6s. 8d. the tale does not include interest 
upon the Company's capital, and insurance from sea risk. In-. 
terest and insurance are omitied, upon the principle, as is stated, 
that neither the one nor the other are actual outgoings. It has. 
been mentioned in evidence, that the rate of 6s. 8d. per tale is that: 
which has for a long period been used in the profit and loss 
accounts of the Company's China trade, and has also been recog-. 
nised by the several Parliamentary Committees which at different 
times have had to investigate the Company's affairs. . 

The Company's exports from China are now confined to tea, the. 
trade in which has considerably increased since 1814. The Com- 
pany have discontinued the exports of nankeens and silk, which 
latter article in its raw state appears to have been sent in some 
quantities to Sincapore, and from thence brought to England in 
private trade. 

Tea is grown and used throughout China. Those species which: 
are suited for the European and American markets are stated to 
be produced in five provinces; but doubts, as it appears in evi- 
dence, are entertained, whether the quantity of jive teas required: 
for those markets could be materially augmented, an opinion being 
also given that an increased demand would for a time cause a rise 
of price. Supposing the quantity could be augmented, previous 
arrangements would be necessary to obtain it; the tea plant re- 
quiring at least two or three years to come to maturity. A sudden 
supply of an increased demand, especially for green tea, would, it 
is said, be of a deteriorated quality. In cases, however, where 
the Chinese have found that the demand was increasing, they have 
made their provision accordingly, though some difficulty has occa« 
sionally been experienced by traders in obtaining all they wanted. 

A large proportion of the Company's black teas is bought by: 

ious contract with the Hong merchants, who form correspond- 
ing engagements with the cultivators, to whom the Hong merchants: 
make pecuniary advances. The practice of making advances 
to the Hong was formerly used by the Company, but it is now 
abandoned, from finding that it often entailed an obligation to 
receive the tea, whatever its quality might prove; and also from 
a desire to lessen the amount of the Company's risks in China. 
The: method of previous contract is considered by some witnesses: 
to be well calculated to effect a regular supply, and of good quality ; 
but on the other hand an opinion has been expressed, that the tear 
might be bought more advantageously by watching the state of 
the market. 
- The prices of all the Company’s teas are settled, after an exami-. 
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nation of their respective qualities, by a descending scale fixed 
many years since ; but subject to change in the event of alterations 
in the market price, the Canton market for teas being said to be a 
—— It is however alleged that the market price is 

ulated by the Company; and instances are adduced of their not 
only having successfully resisted combinations of the tea merchants 
to raise their prices, but also of their having in the year 1825 
effected a material reduction in the market prices of contract teas. 

The Company es gr to have the wa cory of most of the 
black teas, of which they are by far the largest purchasers ; but 
they have not the pre-emption of the green, of which the Ameri- 
cans are the largest purchasers. This advantage in the market is 
stated to depend upon the extent of the respective dealings. 

Many of the witnesses concur in saying, that owing to the extent 
of the Company's purchases, to their system of contract, and to 
their great regularity, they buy the teas, petonieny black, at com- 

rative advantages. Instances have been mentioned of teas, 
intended for the Company, having been sold by the Hong mer- 
chants to other parties at an advance of pee: One witness, indeed, 
is of opinion that the Company pay higher prices than private 
traders ; and it is said, that by waiting until the Company’s season 
is over, teas are purchased more cheaply than by the Company 
during the season; but it is in this mode that the Conary them. 
selves buy their winter teas. 


§ 3..The Act of the 24th George III., c. 38, provides that there 
shall be at least four sales in every year, at which there shall be 
put up such quantities of tea as shall be judged equal to the de- 
mand; that the tea so put up shall be sold without reserve to the 
highest bidder, provided an advance of one penny x pound shall 
be bid upon the prices at which the same sh 2 put up; and 
that it shall not be lawful for the Company ‘ to put up their tea 
for sale at any prices which shall upon the whole of the teas so put 
up at any one sale exceed the prime cost thereof, with the freight 
and charges of importation, together with the lawful inéerest from 
the time of the arrival of such tea in Great Britain, and the com- 
mon premium of insurance, as a compensation for the sea risk 
incurred thereon.’ 

- The quantity of tea sold by the Company has greatly increased 
since 1814. The average of the three years 1814-15 to 1816-17, 
was 25,028,243 lbs.; and the average of the three years 1826-27 
to 1828-29, was 28,017,238lbs. It has been stated that the prin- 
ciple to which the Company look in determining what quantity to 
offer for sale, is the amount of deliveries and the quantities sold at 
the previous sale. The average sale proceeds of the larger quan- 
tity in the last three years, amounted to no more than 3,376,7731., 
while that of the smaller quantity in the three first years of the 
present charter was 4,003,838/. 

The supply is said to have more than kept pace with the demand. 
Considerable quantities offered have occasionally been withdrawn, 
in consequence of no advance having been bid on the upset price. 
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Some complaint was indeed made some years since, on the part 
of the Scotch dealers, that the Company did not put up enough; 
but it is stated, that when the Company augmented their supply, 
the same dealers complained of the increase, owing to their interest 
being affected by a reduction in the value of their stock in hand, 
the amount of which, however, is said to be generally very small. 

From the Act which has been quoted it will be observed, that 
there are five ng parts in the computation of the upset’ 
price of tea, viz. Prime Cost, Freicut, Cuarces, INTEREST, 
and INSURANCE. 

To these it will be desirable for the purpose of fully investi- 
gating an important part of the subject, to advert separately. 

Prime Cost——The Company, according to the evidence given, 
consider all their consignments and remittances to China as made 
solely with a view to the provision of funds for the purchase of tea. 
They therefore compute the prime cost of the tea at the sums ex- 
pended in making thoes consignments and remittances, adding the 
charges on the outward consignments, including insurance; and 
also adding interest from the first date of expenditure in respect to 
such consignments until that of the arrival of the tea in England. 
In this computation the Company do not observe the Board's rates 
of exchange, but the rates they have thought fit to adopt are 
founded on the old mint standard of 5s.2d, an ounce, which, 
although much less than the Board’s valuation, considerably~ 
exceeds the market price of silver; but it has been stated, that 
upon an-average of all the years since 1814-1815, there is only 
a fractional difference between the value of the rupee at the market 
price and at the old standard. 

A statement has been submitted, tending to show that the prime 
cost of the teas sold in the United States of America is less than 
the Company's. 

Freight.—The freight included in the upset price of the Com- 
pany’s tea is an average computation per pound of that which they 

ave actually incurred in respect to the tea put up, all political 
freight and demurrage being carried to the debit of the territorial 
account. It has been said by several of the witnesses, and instances 
have been mentioned in support of their statement, that the Com- 
pany’s rates of freight are high, compared with those which private 
merchants pay ; but this, on the other hand, has been attributed 
to. the. operation of the law (58 Geo. IIL. c. 83, s. 2) in which 
former similar enactments were consolidated) under which the 
Company build ships, for the China trade, on contract for six 
voyages, applicable to warfare as well as trade; and it has been 
stated that. most of such ships now in the service were contracted 
for in seasons of high prices ; that the rates of freight are gradually 
decreasing ; but that the Company's vessels, employed as they are» 
in the conveyance of troops on distant voyages, must be equipped, 
even during peace, more expensively than would be required for a 
mere commercial purpose. The charge for freight of tea imported © 
in the Company’s ships has amounted to about 43d. for black, and 
oid. for green tea; and it has been stated that it could now be ~ 
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imported in private trade for 3d. per Ib. or even lower. An account, 

however, has been presented for the purpose of showing that. 
through the gradual reduction of the Company's freight, their. 
charge will not eventually exceed 2¢ 57 dec. for black tea, and. 
34 21 dec. for green tea. 

Charges.—The charges are only those on the homeward invest-. 
ment; those on the owfward consignments being, as already 

observed, included in the computation of the tale in the prime cost. 

These charges comprehend the expenses of landing, housing, ware- 

house rent, and preparing for sale; also the commission of the 

supercargoes. 

Interest.—It will be seen that zo the prime cost, according to 

the eer ple mode of computing it, is added interest from the 

time of the provision of the funds in China, up to that of the arrival 

of the tea in England, when the Company would be in the situation 

to sell it, were it not for that provision in the Act of the 24th 

Geo. III. c. 38, which requires them to keep a stock at least equal 

to one year’s consumption always beforehand; coupled with that 
provision, is an authority to the Company to include in the upset 

price of the tea ‘lawful interest from the time of the arrival of such 

tea in Great Britain.” The Company's practice under this enact- 

ment is, to charge an interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 

for eighteen months, that period being stated to be the shortest. 
average period that the tea can remain on hand. 

The keeping the article for so long a time produces deterioration 
in the green teas, and that is also considered in America and in. 
Holl to be the case with black teas; but the evidence of the 
tea brokers is, that if black teas are kept in warehouses, and not 
in cellars, as is said to have been sometimes the case, they improve 
by keeping, and becoming stronger are better liked by the publie. 

Insurance—The Company are their own under-writers, or, to 
speak more correctly, they do not insure at all: and being empow- 
ered by law to charge in the upset price of tea “‘ the common pre- 
mium of insurance, as a compensation for sea risk,” they annually 
fix a rate stated to be in reference to the market rate. The rate 
now used by the Company is 3 per cent.; and it appears in the 
evidence, that that is not more than the rate usually paid for the 
property of the owner and officers embarked in a Cenpemeie ship, 
though the rate for a private ship going direct is lower. The Com- 
pany’s ships are liable to circuitous voyages and deviations for poli- 

ca 


losses actually sustained by the Company at sea, since 1814-15, are 
stated by them not to have exceeded three-fourths per cent. 3 

The tea that is put up to sale must, by 24 Geo. III., ¢. 38, be 
sold to the best bidder, provided there be an advance of one penny 
per pound ; and the Company offer to sell it, if the advance be no 
more than one farthing per pound. In cases where no advance is 
offered, the tea is pt up at the next sale without any price being 
affixed to it, and sold for what it will fetch. 


exceegled the price at which the Company offered to sell the tea,: 


services, and this is considered to involve greater risk. The 


It has generally happened that the sale price has considerably: 
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the difference being, of course, all profit to the Company, who 
have also a further profit from their insurance account, and from ° 
the employment of the capital used in the tea trade, at an interest - 
of 5 per cent. per annum. The profit, thus obtained, has of late’ 
very greatly declined ; and it is stated not to have exceeded in the 
last year 6 per cent. on the capital employed, exclusive however of | 
interest, and of the gain (as already explained) from the insurance 
aecount. 

Notwithstanding the diminution in the Company's profit, it has - 
been stated, that the fall in the price of their tea, although very 
considerable, has not equalled the fall in the prices of other articles 
of trade. On the other hand, it has been observed, that the rise 
in the price of tea, during the period of high prices, was not so | 
great as in that of some other commodities, and that the trade in» 
tea has by the Company's system been kept more steady than 
other commercial undertakings. 

It has been stated that the price of tea to the consumer in Great : 
Britain is higher than that at which it is sold on the Continent of 
Europe and in America, after deducting the duty; and although a - 
mere comparison of prices quoted for the several denominations of | 
tea affords no just criterion, there being various kinds classed 
under the same denomination, yet examples have been adduced to - 
show that where the quality has been equal, the prices have been 
higher in England than elsewhere. is is further proved, as — 
respects several of the sorts of tea (though not all), by the prices 
affixed by the London tea brokers to teas purchased on the conti- 
nent and in America, by order of the India Board, for the express 
purpose of making such comparison. 

It would, indeed, seem that the prices paid to the Company for 
their teas must be higher than those at which tea is sold in other 
countries ; the Company relying, as it appears, upon the profits of 
the tea trade to enable them to fulfil the obligations which Parlia- 
ment has: imposed upon them in their two-fold political and com- 
mercial character—while foreigners, on the contrary, have no such > 
obligations. 

The revenue to the Crown from tea is produced by an ad 
valorem duty. There are numerous prices of the different kinds of 
tea, which are ascertained at the Company’s sales, so that the duty 
chargeable in each ease is determined without difficulty. 

The average amount of this revenue is stated to be about | 
3,300,0002. annually. It is most economically collected by the 
Company, who pay it over quarterly, a fortnight after they receive 
it; and the whole of the charge incurred by the Crown for an > 
establishment to check and superintend this branch of the Excise 
in London, is stated to amount to less than 10,0007, annually, exclu- 
sive of the establishment for superintending the dealers’ stocks. 


§.4. The Russians are said to be excluded from Canton in con- 
sequence of the privilege they enjoy of trading with China over- 
land. Of the other European nations, those which have been 
mentioned as continuing to resort to Canton, are, the French, the 
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Dutch, the Swedes and Danes, and the Austrians ; but the trade 
of all these is comparatively trifling. The mostimportant of them 
is the Dutch trade, which used to be conducted by a company 
with exclusive privileges, but is now thrown open. 

There is, however, a Netherlands association, of modern forma- 
tion, by which the Dutch China trade is principally conducted, and 
which appears to have been established with the hope of promoting 
the sale in China of Belgian manufactures. In that object the Nether- 
lands association failed ; and its returns in tea have caused a loss, it 
is said, of twenty-five per cent. on the capital employed. This asso- 
ciation is restricted from exporting British manufactures to China. 
Although the Dutch trade (as before observed) is principally 
carried on through the Netherlands association, no such restriction 
as to British manufactures is imposed upon Dutch private traders, . 
who, however, in consequence of heavy losses, occasioned by com- 
petition with the Americans, are stated to have in a great measure 
abandoned the trade since 1825. 

This trade of the Dutch has been carried on in ships of from 
400 to 500 tons, and is conducted by resident agents in China, 
where there are two supercargoes and a consul. It does not ap- 
ar that of late years the Dutch have experienced any difficulties 
in the transaction of business at Canton. 
The Americans used to conduct an extensive carrying trade from 
China to Holland and other parts ; but this has considerably fallen 
off, owing to the Dutch and other nations importing direct for 
their own use. It has been stated, however, that the Americans 
can still compete with the Dutch in their own market. 

The aggregate of the American trade with China has increased 
since 1814; but latterly there has been a falling off. Their exports 
consist principally of dollars, which, even since they began to take 
British manufactures to Canton, have formed two-thirds of the 
total exported. The imports into America from China are chiefl 
teas and manufactured silks. The latter article is said to yield the 
best return, though that has not always been the case. 

Their tea trade was formerly very profitable; but, in conse- 
qenee of overtrading, encouraged by a system adopted in the 

nited States, of giving to the importers of tea a year's credit for 
the duties, it subsequently became a losing one. The American 
trade with China seems also to have suffered from the establish- 
ment (by authority of the Act of the 5 Geo. LV. cap. 88) of the 
trade of the Company from China to Canada, which settlement 
was previously supplied in a great measure with tea smuggled from 
the United States. 

That part of the American trade which relates to India and 
China, is stated not to labour under greater depression than any 
other trade of the United States; and opinions have been expressed, 
that if conducted upon correct Trnomies, and brought within pro- 
per limits, the American trade with China might still be profitable, 

The Americans are said to navigate their ships at a less expense, 
not only than the Company, but than British merchants in general. 
Some of the American vessels are chartered by various persons in. 
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shares, each of whom may and often does send a supercargo; but 
this is not done in all cases. Instances have been mentioned of the 
transactions of a voyage having been wholly, and without difficulty, 
managed in China by the commander of the ship; but the more 
frequent practice is to employ a resident agent, it being thought 
that the business is better arranged with the Chinese by persons of 
established confidence, than by strangers. 

The American consul, at Canton, acts as agent for those who 
choose to employ him ; and there are several American merchants 
who reside in China. 

‘The Americans are well treated in China. Their trade is said to 
be popular there, in consequence of the large importation of dollars; 
and it has been interrupted only once since 1814. The cause of 
the interruption was an accidental homicide of a Chinese by an 
Italian seaman of an American ship. He was given up to the 
local authorities ; by their order he was put to death, and then the 
trade was resumed. 


§ 5. The opening of the trade between Great Britain and China - 
would not, it is thought, cause any alteration in the policy of the 
Chinese government towards foreigners, unless the revenue should 
fall off from an increase of smuggling by free traders, or unless 
there shouid be, from | gti disputes, more frequent collisions 
between Europeans and Chinese. In either of these contingencies, 
apprehensions are entertained that the trade might be entirely in- 
terdicted. But, on the other hand, it is said that such a fatal result 
would be averted, either by the sense which the Chinese govern- 
ment entertains of the value of the trade, or by the influence of the 
population of Canton, and of the tea districts, which are deeply in- 
terested in its continuance. If the trade were interdicted, tea, it is 
thought, might be brought to Sincapore, and other places accessible 
to the British traders, in Chinese junks ; but such a commerce is 
stated to be contrary at present to the laws of China; and much 
doubt is felt, whether, by the means of such insecure vessels as the 
junks are represented to be, tea could be obtained in sufficient 
quantities for the English market. | 

It is said that the interest of the Hong merchants, in a pecuniary 
point of view, would be promoted by an open trade, as an increase 
in the number of purchasers of tea would afford an opportunity for 
commanding high prices. In spite, however, of such expected 
advantage, the Hong merchants, from an apprehension of increased 
risk and responsibility, are represented to be against any change. 
On the other hand, it is stated that the Americans and other 
foreigners, dealing freely as private traders, have not experienced 
any combination against them on the part of the Hong merchants. 

n order to derive advantage from a free trade between Great 
Britain and China, it would be necessary, as same think, that the 
monopoly of the Hong merchants should cease, and that a com- 
mercial treaty, upon mutually liberal principles, should be formed 
between the two countries. It is, however, apprehended that the 
Chinese would not be induced to enter into such a treaty by any 
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other than coercive means, and these it is fancied might be easily 
and successfully used. 7 


Many of the witnesses are strongly impressed with the belief, that. 


a very large increase in the consumption of British manufactures 
would be the consequence of opening the trade. Private mer- 


chants, they say, can push a commerce much better than a com-. 
pany; and new wants and desires would be created by the never- 


ceasing efforts of individual enterprise and speculation. These 


witnesses refer, not only to the fact, of the Americans having of 
late made exports of British manufactures to China, but they also’ 


refer to the result of opening the trade with India, followed as that 
measure unquestionably was by an immense increase in the ex- 
s from this country. 

In opposition to these views, it is said that the small proportion 
of the American exports of British manufactures, relatively with 
bullion, coupled with the fact, that the officers of the Company's 
ships, having no freight to pay, have not increased their exports, 
ought to be considered as proof that the consumption has not, as 
yet, been found susceptible of any material augmentation. It is 
further stated, that a formidable obstacle to the growth of a profit- 
able export trade from Great Britain to China, arises from the 
obligation under which India is placed of annually effecting a large 
remittance to England, and which remittance is now advantageously 
made by the Company through the medium of Chinese produce, 
It is likewise observed, that the extended use of British manu- 


factures in India has been promoted by fiscal regulations, which | 


the British government had the power there to make ; but which it 
could not effect in China. 

With respect to the price of tea, it is thought that the first effect 
of an increased demand in China, consequent upon the opening of 
the trade, would be materially to raise the price there ; though in- 


deed this effect (unless the Hong should be enabled to dictate 


prices) might be expected gradually to subside. 

It is said that the charges of bringing the tea.to England and 
selling it would be much less in a free trade than they are at pre- 
sent, and therefore that tea would be afforded to the consumer at 
a lower rate. In answer to this it is remarked, that most of the 
Company's charges are controlled by law; that these might be 
reduced if the law were altered ; and that what the Company get 
in shape of profit is necessary with the obligations imposed upon 
them, to enable them to administer the government of India. 
According to this view, whatever the consumer of tea might gain 


by a reduction of the rate of profit to the importer, would either - 


be at a sacrifice to India, not now in a situation to bear it, or 


must be made up by the people of England; besides which it has » 


been observed, that the ability of the private traders to furnish tea 
cheaper than the Company, would depend upon the effect which an 
open trade might have upon prices at Canton. 


One great advantage expected to result from an open trade with 


China, 1s the facility which it would give to private merchants to 
effect returns from India, in which great. difficulty is now expe- 
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rienced. It is said that the Company partake largely of this incon- 
venience, and that owing to the pressure of the demand for the 
government remittances, it has become necessary to make the 
China trade a principal channel of effecting them. Deprived of 
this channel, India would be obliged to remit through the private 
trade, by which (should remittances to so large an amount be prac- 
ticable) a loss would be sustained equal to the difference between 
the rupee valued at the Board's rates, and at the current exchange. 

If the trade were opened, the Company would still possess the 
power of trading with China; and it is thought by some that their 
capital and influence might enable them to trade more successfully 
than private merchants. But it is said that this competition might 
be mutually injurious, without the country’s being benefited by an 
extension of her commerce ; and that the Company's profits, if 
they had competitors, would be so reduced as to prevent them 
from ministering to the financial aid of the Indian territory. 


XVII. BILL OF MORTALITY FOR LONDON. 


The following is a general bill of all the christenings and_ burials 
within the city of London and Bills of Mortality, from Dec. 12, 
1828, to Dec. 15, 1829 :— : 


Christened in the 97 parishes within the walls, 1051; buried, 1232. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the walls, 4685; buried 3750. 

Christened in the 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey, 17,282; 
buried, 14,183. 

Christened in the 10 parishes in the city and liberties of Westminster, 
4010; buried, 4359. 

Christened—Males, 13,674; females, 13,354; in all, 27,028. Buried— 
Males, 12,015; females, 11,509; in all, 23,524. 

Whereof have died, 

Under two yearsofage . 6710, Fifty and sixty . 2094. 
Between two and five. 2347 | Sixty and seventy . 2158 
Five and ten . ° - 1019 | Seventy and eighty ‘ 1843 
Ten and twenty . 949 | Eighty and ninety . 749 
Twenty and thirty . - 1563 | Ninety and one hundred 95 
Thirty and forty . . 1902 | One hundred and one o-» +t 
Forty and fifty : 2092 | One hundred andeight . 2 


Increase in the burials reported this year, 1815. 


XVIII. ANNUAL REPORT FROM THE NATIONAL 
VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Report states, that the small pox has prevailed epidemically. 
m several parts of the country ; and that there have been 28 well- 
authenticated instances of the disease occurring to people who had 
had it before, either naturally or by innoculation; and that thong 
some instances have occurred of persons having contracted the 
small-pox after vaccination, yet it has protected some individuals 
under the most dangerous exposure to contagion, and that those 
who have taken the small-pox, have generally passed through a 
mild and safe disease. 
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XIX. SUMMARY OF SAVINGS BANKS, &c., IN ENGLAND, 
WALES, AND IRELAND.*. 


Ix England there were, on the 20th November, 1829, (since when three 
have been established,) three hundred and seventy-one Savings Banks: of 


these, eight have made no return, The remaining Banks contain, 


Depositors, 


Average amount 
& d. of each deposit. 


Under £.20 .... 179,989 .... 1,309,117 14 4 ....£.7 5 


0 .... 99,609 .... 3,062,011 
100 .... 48,218.... 3,436,143 
150 .... 16,601 .... 2,000,044 
200 ....  7,114.... 1,200,825 
Above 200....  4,755.... 1,153,694 


14 2h.... 71 5 3 
15 64.... 120. 9 

3 7%.... 168 15 11 
0 6b.... 242 14 2 


Depositors 356,287 12,161,837 0 32 34 2 8} 


Friendly Societies, 4,217.... 700,418 
Charitable ditto.. 1,349.... 122,336 


3 9h.... 166 11 
15 2b... 90 13 


Accounts 361,853 .... 12,984,591 


3}.... 35 17 8 


£, 
Depositors ...... 15,926 ...... 496,737 
Friendly Societies, 200...... 34,136 
Charitable ditto .. 48 ...... 6,586 


In Wales there were, on the 20th November, 1829, thirty-two Savings 
Banks. Four have made no return ; the remaining Banks contain, 


Average amount 
s. d, of each deposit. 


18 9 ......£31 3 94 
0 0 ...... 170 13 7h 
10 137 4 44 


Accounts esses. 16,174...... 537,460 


9 32...... 33 4 72 


In Ireland there were, on the 20th November, 1829, (since when six 


have been established,) sixty-five Savings Banks. Seven have made no 


return ; the remaining Banks contain, 


Depositors...... 31,530 ...... 864,854 
Friendly Societies, 132...... 12,570 
Charitable ditto.. 287 ....+. 35,444 


Average amount 
& d, of each deposit. 


0 22......£21 2 13 
EH 
8 3%...... 123 10 0 


Accounts 31,919 912,868 


16 2h...... 28 12 0 


Savings 


Amount. 
Peaks. Accounts. 


Gran Total in England, Wales, and Ireland, on the 29th Nov., 1829 :— 


Average amount 
of each deposit. 


487 .... 409,945 .... 14,434,921 4 92.....35 4 28 


* Abridged from “ History of Savings’ Banks,” by John Tidd Pratt,tEsq. 
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XX. BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS, 
From November 1, 1829, to November 1, 1830. 


Acricutturat Implement Maker, 1. Anchorsmiths, 3. Apothecaries, 7. 
Auctioneers, 10. Bakers, 15. Bankers, 3. Barge-Master, 1. Basket- 
Maker, 1. Blacksmiths, 2. Bleacher, 1. Boarding-House Keepers, 9. 
Boarding-School Keeper, 1. Boat-Builder, 1. Bombasin Manufacturer, 1. 
Bone Merchant, 1. Bookbinders, 3. Booksellers, 20. Boot and Shoe 
Makers, 14. Brassfounders, 4, Brewers, 17. Bricklayers, 5. Brick- 
makers, 4. Brokers, 10. Brush Manufacturer, 1. Builders, 38. Butchers, 8. 
Cabinet-Makers, 9. Calico Printers, 3. Canvass Manufacturer, 1. Cap 
Manufacturer, 1. Carpenters, 12. Carpet Manufacturer, 1. Carriers, 4. 
Carvers and Gilders, 2. Cattle Dealers, 13. Cement Maker, 1. Cheese- 
mongers, 12. China Dealers, 2. Chemists and Druggists, 16. Clothes’ 
Salesman, 1. Clothiers, 9. Cloth Merchants, 8. Coach-Builders, 10.. 
Coach Proprietors, 9. Coal-Merchants, 28. Coffee-house Keeper, 1, 
Colour-Maker, 1. Commission Agents, 7. Confectioners, 3.. Cook, 1. 
Cork Merchauts, 2. Corn Merchants, 36. Cotton Manufacturers, 16. 
Curriers, 8. Cutlers, 3. Dairyman, 1. Dealers, 20. Drapers, 35. Dry. 
salter,1. Dyers, 12. Karthenware Manufacturers, 4. _Edge-tool Maker, 1. 
Engineers, 5. Factors, 4. Farmers, 15. Farrier, 1. Feather Merchants, 3. 
Fellmongers, 2. Fishmongers, 2. Flannel Manufacturers, 2. Flax Dressers, 
&e., 2. Fruit Salesman, 1. Furriers, 3. Gardener, 1. Gingham Manufac- 
turers, 2. Glass Cutters, 2, Glass-Dealers, 3. Glove Manufacturers, 2. 
Goldsmiths, 2. Grazier, 1. Grocers,98. Gun-Makers, 4. Haberdash- 
ers, 4. Hardwareman, 1. Hat Manufacturers, 9. Hop Merchants, 2. 
Horse-Dealers, 10. Hosiers, 9. Innkeepers, 40. Ironfounders, 5. Iron. 
Masters, 4. Iron Merchants, 4. Ironmongers, 19. Jewellers, 7. Joiners, 7. 
Lace-Dealer, 1. Lace Manufacturers, 3. Lapidary, 1. Leather Cutters, 2. 
Leather Dressers, 2. Lime Burners,5. Linendrapers, 62. Linen Manu- 
facturers, 2. Livery-Stable Keepers, 9. Looking-Glass Manufacturer, 1. 
Machine-Makers, 2. Maltsters, 9. Manchester Warehousemen, 2. Manu. 
facturers, 10. Manufacturing Chemist, 1. Master Mariners, 10. Mast 

Maker, 1. Mattress-Maker, 1. Mealman, 1. Mercers, 16. Merchants, 71. 
Millers, 22. Milliners, 7. Miner, 1. Money Scriveners, 21. Music Sel- 
‘lers, *5. Nurserymen, 4. Oil and Colourmeu, 8. Painters, 6. Paper 
Hanger, 1. Paper Manufacturers, 8. Pawnbrokers, 2. Perfumers, 4, 
Picture-Dealers, 3. Pill-Box Maker, 1. Plasterer, 1. Plumbers, 12. 
Porter Dealers, 2. Potter, 1. Poulterer, 1. Printers,4. Provision Brokers, 2. 
Ribbon Manufacturers,6. Rope Manufacturer, 1. Sack-Maker,1. Sad- 
dlers,6. Sail-Cloth Makers, 2. Sail Makers, 4. Sales-men, 3. Scavenger, 1. 
Schoolmasters, 6. Seedsmen, 2. Ship-Chandlers, 3. Ship Owners, 5. 
Shipwrights, 8. Shopkeepers, 11. Silk Manufacturers, 6. Silk Throws- 
ters, 2. Silversmiths, 2. Slate Merchants, 2. Smiths, 2. Soap Maker, 1. 
Stationers, 7. Statuaries, 2. Steam-Boiler Manufacturers, 2. Stock 
Brokers, 2. Stocking Manufacturer, 1. Stonemasons, 8. Stuff Merchants, 7. 
Sugar Refiner, 1. Surgeons, 13. Surveyor, 1. Tailors, 25. ‘Tallow- 
Chandler, 1. Tanners, 7. Tavern-Keepers, 3. Timber-Merchants, 18. 
Tinmen, 3. Tobacconists, 4. Toymen, 3. Turners, 2. Umbrella Manu-. 
facturer, 1. Underwriter, 1. Upholsterers, 16. Veneer Cutter, 1. Vic- 
tuallers, 88. Warehousemen, 15. Watch and Clock Makers, 6. Wax 
Chandler, 1. Wheelwright, 1. White-Lead Manufacturer, 1. Whitesmith, 1. 
Whitster, 1. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 50. Woollen Drapers, 18. 
Woolstaplers,5, Worsted Manufacturers, 6.—Total, 1467. 
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XXI, CHARITABLE, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS. ~ 


Tue following are additions and corrections to the list given in the 
Companion to the Almanac for 1830. [Those marked with an 
asterisk *, are additions. ] 


. Situation and Date of Treasurer and 
Name and Object. Establishment. . Secretary. 


Geo. R. Simkin, Esq., 

* Islington Lying-in Insti- Treasurer. 

tution. J. Hawksworth, 
Hon. Secretary. 

_* Friendly Society of Li-) ‘ 

censed Victuallers, for affording 

weekly allowances to its aged . . 

and decayed members, and their 

widows and children, with al-~- Pieet-street. Th ‘Phippen, Sec. 

lowances towards their funeral ” 1793 

expenses, apprentice-fees with 

their boys, and premiums with 

their girls on going to service.J 

: * Commercial Philanthropic) 

nstitution, for relieving persons} Banner-street, St. 

under temporary distress, and > Luke’s. a Jt, Ca Te 

poor married women during} 30 April, 1821. —- 

their accouchement. 


tw ncent Figgins, Esq, 
‘Printers’ Pension Society. 3 December, 1827.) Treasurer. 


d. S. Hodson, Sec. 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum 
for the reception of Thomas Jones, 


distressed licensed _victuallers Secrets 
and their wives and widows, )2” February, 1827 ry: 


2, Walbrook-bldngs. J. Esdaile, Esq., Treas. 
* Christian Tract Society. { ” 1809. Rev. S. Wood, Sec. 
British and Foreign Uni- T. Hornby, Esq., Treas. 
tarian Association. 1825 Rev. W. J. Fox, Sec. 


Well-stree Capt. Gambier, Treas. 

London Docks. {cs Cant. Elliot, & J. Chip- 

pendale, Esq.jun. Secs. 

Destitute Sailors’ Asylum. do. Mr. Sargent, Superint. 
Episcopal Floating Church 1828 Mr. Hatchard, Treas. 

iety. ° Mr.J.Pyke, Hn.As.Sec. 


Licensed Victuallers’ Kennington-lane, 


pr maintenance, clothing, and Lambeth. hare. Th. Phippen, Sec. 
ucation. 1803. 

* London Phrenological So- E. Wright, M.D., Pres. 
ciety. } 10; Pantonequare. Sedgwick, H.Sec. 


City of London Literary and J. Smith, Esq., Pres. 
Sciemife Institution. { Seer 


G. Stacey, Secretary. 
( 69, St. James’s-st. W. Gainer, Steward. 


Literary Union (800). Waterloo-place. C. Reding, Secretary. 
END OF PART II, 
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PART III. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1830. 


XXII. ABSTRACT OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, 
. PASSED IN THE LAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 
[11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV.] 


FAMILIES OF IMPRESSED SMUGGLERS. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 10.—8th April, 1830.] 

This isan Act for relieving parishes from the expenses of maintaining 
the wives and families of men convicted under the laws for the preven- 
tion of smuggling, and sentenced to serve in the royal navy ; such per- 
sons, upon their families becoming chargeable, not to receive more than 


half-pay, the other half to be paid to the parish towards the support on 
their said wives and families. 


EXECUTIONS WITHIN DURHAM AND SADBERGE, 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 11.—8th April, 1830.] 

This Act entitles Landlords to deduct a year’s rent prior to the sale of 
goods by the sheriff on certain process in the county palatine of Dur- 
ham and Sadberge. 

REDUCED FOUR PER CENT. BANK ANNUITIES. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 13.—3rd May, 1830.] 


This is an Act for transferring the Stock known as the New Four per 
Cents. into a Stock bearing interest at Three and a Half per Cent., with 
an option to the holders of accepting 701. of a new Five per Cent. 
Stock for every 100/. four per cents.; persons dissenting from such 
transfer to be paid off. ‘ 


HAY AND STRAW MARKETS. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 14.—3d May, 1830.] 

This Act is for the removal of the market at present held for the sale of hay 
and straw from the Haymarket, and enacting a penalty not exceeding 
102. against any one who shall expose hay and straw for sale therein, ex- 
cept on their own premises, after the Gazette shall have announced the 
opening of the market hereby appointed to be held in certain places in 
the parish of St. Pancras, to be called the ‘‘ Regent’s Park Market,” for 
the sale of hay, straw, corn, grain, flour, malt, hops, and other agricul- 
tural produce in bulk; meat, fish, poultry, eggs, and other articles of 
animal food; fruit, vegetables, flcwers, ya. and other articles of 
vegetable produce; such market to be under the control, and subject 
to the regulations of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Pe- 
nalties are also imposed for selling articles for which toll is due, or by 
auction, within certain distance of the market; and for selling un- 
wholesome meat, &c. } 


DUTIES ON LEATHER. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 16.—29th May, 1830.] 
An Act for the repeal of all duties and restrictions on the manufacture of 
hides and skins, either in tanning, currying, or otherwise dressing ; and | 


also repealing all drawbacks hitherto allowed on the exportation of 
articles manufactured therefrom. 
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MALT DUTIES. 
[11 Geo. IV. c.17.—29th May, 1830.] 
An Act to alter and amend an Act of the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. c. 52, for con- 
solidating and amending the Laws of Excise on Malt made in the United 


Ki m, and for amending the Laws relating to Brewers in Ireland, and 
the Malt Allowance on Spirits in Scotland and Ireland, 


1. Any maltster who shall make entry in manner by the said act re- 
me may make use of any room entered for keeping malt, to store 

erein corn to be made into malt, and to make use of any room en- 
tered for keeping corn, to store therein malt or any other corn, grain, 
or seeds: Provided that all malt, corn, grain, and seeds be kept sepa. 
rate, so as to prevent the mixing of any such corn, barley, or other grain 
or seeds with malt ; provided also, that nothing herein contained shall 
authorise any distiller or maltster in Scotland or Ireland, who shall have 
made entry as a maker of malt for the sole purpose of being consumed in 
distilling spirits from malt only, to keep any corn or grain in any room 
entered for storing malt, or to keep any malt in any room entered for 
storing corn. 

2. Any maltster, (except a maltster in Scotland or Ireland making 
malt to be consumed in distilling spirits from malt only,) on giving 
twenty-four hours notice in writing, if the premises be situated in a ci 
or market town or the suburbs, and if elsewhere, forty-eight hours no- 
tice in writing, to the officer of excise, of his intention so to do, may 
use any kiln entered for drying malt, for drying and to dry thereon bar- 
ley or any corn or grain not making into malt. 

3. Cisterns and couch frames may be used, although not constructed 

nh manner directed by the act, with the approbation of the commission. 
ers, and under such regulations as they shall direct. 

4. Every officer who shall take an account of and charge the duty on 
any corn or grain making into malt, and make a return thereof to the 
commissioners under the directions of the recited act, shall give a true 
copy of such charge in writing under his hand to the maltster, if such 
copy shall be demanded in writing by such maltster. 

and 6. The regulations relating to a barley book, and for notice of 
wetting corn or grain, repealed. 
7. Directs that twenty-four hours notice be given of wetting corn at a 
malt house situated in a city or market town, and forty-eight hours 
notice elsewhere ; and if any maltster begin to wet without giving such 
notice, or shall wet any corn or grain before the particular hour speci- 
fied, he shall forfeit 100/.; and in case any maltster shall not begin to 
wet the corn or grain mentioned in such notice, at the day and hour men- 
tioned, or before the expiration of three hours from the hour mentioned 
in such notice, every such notice shall be null and void. 

8. There shall be delivered to every maltster, a book to be kept by him 
in some open part of his entered premises, for the inspection of the 
officers, and every maltster shall, within three hours after any corn or 
grain shall have been covered with water, enter in such book, and in the 
proper columns, a true account of the quantity in bushels so wetted, and 
shall enter against every such entry the particular day and hour on and 
at which such corn or grain was so wetted and covered with water, and 
shall on the next survey produce to such officer the said book, with the 
said entries therein ; and any maltster neglecting or refusing to make any 
such entry, or to produce such book with such entries therein to the 
officer on his next survey, or shall cancel, obliterate, destroy, or alter any 
entry therein, or make any false entry therein, or shall refuse to permit 
any officer to inspect such book, or to make any minute therein, or to 
take any extract therefrom, or to remove or take away such book, leav- 
ing a new book in lieu thereof, every maltster shall for every such offence 
forfeit 501.; but no maltster shall be subject to the said penalty for 
having steeped any greater or less quantity than shall be stated in the 
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entry, if the quantity wetted shall not be greater or less than the quan- 
tity entered in the proportion of 1 bushel in 20. 

9,10, and 11. The provisions in the recited act, that maltsters giving 
notice to steep for sixty-five hours si.all begin to wet between eight in 
the evening and eleven at night, that corn shall be kept in the cistern not 
exceeding fifty-five nor less than forty hours, and that maltsters having 
given notice to steep for sixty-five hours shall keep grain in steep for that 
time, repealed. 

12. So much of the act asallows water to be once drained, repealed. © 

13. Every maltster to continue the corn or grain covered with water, 
for not less than forty hours from the time of such corn or grain being 
first steeped ; and if any maltster shall drain off the water before the ex- 
piration-of forty hours, every maltster so offending shall forfeit 100/. 

14, But water may be once drained during the steeping, on due notice 
having been given of the time between 8 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, provided the corn be again covered within an hour. 

15. The provision that maltsters, having given notice to steep for 
sixty-five hours, shall empty their cistern only between one in the fore- 
noon and four in the afternoon, repealed. 

16. No maltster to be liable to any penalty by the said act, for any 
corn or grain not being kept in the couch frame into which such corn or 
-grain shall have been emptied for thirty hours, or longer period than 
twenty-six hours, from the time of its being emptied out of the cistern, 
but all such corn or grain shall in all cases where the same shall not have 
been gauged and taken account of by the officer within twenty-six 
hours, be deemed to be in couch, and shall be gauged and taken ac- 
count of by the officer as in couch for the space of thirty hours from the 
time of its being emptied out of the cistern, whether.such corn or grain 
shall be continued in the couch frame into which the same shall have 
been emptied, or shall be removed after the expiration of the said twenty- 
six hours and before the expiration of thirty hours, from such couch 
frame to the floor. 

17, When any increase shall be found on turning out any grain from 
the couch, such increase not to be deemed conclusive evidence of treading, 
unless it shall amount to six bushels and one quarter in every 100 bushels. 

18, Allows grain which has been steeped fifty hours, if there be no 
other grain in the house which has been steeped for any less time, to be 
sprinkled at any time after the expiration of eight days or one hundred 
and ninety-two hours after the same shall have been emptied out of the 
cistern: provided that every maltster who shall wet, water, or sprinkle 
any corn or grain contrary to the regulations, shall be liable to the pe- 
nalty by the said act imposed for wetting, watering, or sprinkling corn or 
ain parr the expiration of twelve days or two hundred and eighty- 
eight hours. 

49. Nothing in the said act contained shall extend to render liable any 
maltster to any penalty for not putting the sides or outward edges of any 
corn or grain making into malt, in straight lines; if all such floors or 
quantities of corn or grain shall be deposited in such form that they may 
be conveniently gauged, and that they be levelled as required by the said 


act. 

20. The allowances on charging malt, repealed. 

21. Upon every gauge taken by the officer in the cistern, or in the couch 
frame, or on the floor, an allowance shall be made by such officer of 
seventeen bushels and one half bushel in every one hundred bushels of 
the whole quantity of corn or grain so found by such gauge; and upon 
every gauge taken by the officer on the floor after twenty-six hours, if 
previously gauged and taken account of in the couch frame, and if not so 
previously gauged, then after the expiration of thirty hours and before 
the expiration of seventy-two hours from the time when such corn or 
grain was emptied out of the cistern, an allowance shall be made of one- 
third of the whole quantity of the corn or grain so found by gauge as last 
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aforesaid ; and upon every gauge afterwards taken by the officer of such 

corn or grain before dried, an allowance shall be marie by such officer of 

~one half of the whole quantity so found by such gauge as last aforesaid; 

and the duty of excise, when charged upon the corn or grain in a state of 

tion, or in process of making into malt, shall be charged on the best 

of the several gauges so taken after such allowances shall have been so 
made as aforesaid. 

22, 23, and 24, The allowance on unscreened malt measured from the 
kilns, the entry required to be made monthly, and so much of the act as 
requires maltsters to clear off their duties within fourteen days after 
entry, repealed. 

25. 9 Geo. IV. c. 45, § 4, requiring all duty on malt made for distillers 


— of the excise officer; and to the taking stock of malt; as also 
penalty and forfeiture for removing malt without certificate; but 
—— that such repeal shall not revive any provision contained in any 
former act or acts. 

35. After reciting the provisions of the previous act for punishing 
-workmen or servants, it is enacted, that if any workman, servant, or la- 
-bourer, employed by or in the service of any maltster, shall maliciously 
and with intent to injure such maltster, omit to give any notice, or to do 
any act required by the said act or this act to be given or done, or shall 
do any act prohibited to be done by the said act or this act, or commit 
‘any offence against any of the provisions of the said act or this act, 
whereby such maltster shall be injured or damnified, or subjected to any 
penalty, every such workman, servant, and labourer, shall and may be 
arrested and conveyed before one justice, and convicted by such justice, 
and committed to gaol, and kept to hard labour, in the manner directed 
by, and for the time specified in, the said recited act; and the said provi- 
sion is hereby extended to the other offences against the recited act and 
‘this act, and made part of this act, as fully as if the same was hereby re- 
enacted : provided always that no such arrest and conviction shall take 
place or be made for any offence committed by any such workman, 
‘servant, or labourer, against any provision of the recited act, or this act, 
after the expiration of one month from the discovery of the offence. 

. 36. The provision that no person shall be entitled to relief for malt de- 
stroyed, unless notices be given in manner therein specified, repealed. 

37. No person to be entitled toany relief under the recited act for any 
malt destroyed or damaged by fire or inevitable accident, unless a notice 
in writing, describing the nature, cause, and extent of such accident, 
shall be delivered to the commissioners, or to the su isor of the dis- 
trict, within fourteen days next after the same shall have come to the 
knowledge of the person claiming such relief; nor unless such person 
shall also apply for such relief within four calendar months after such 
accident shall have come to his knowledge. 

38. All clauses, enactments, provisions, restrictions, regulations, mat- 
ters, and things, in the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. c. 52, contained, not hereby 
repealed, shall remain in full force; and all the enactments, clauses, pow- 
ers, and provisions, contained in the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. c. 53, relating 
to the collection and management of the revenue of excise throughout 


7 a in Scotland to be paid within fourteen days after entry, — 
ae : te : 26. The officers of excise to make a return of duty charged on the 
4 ie maltster every six weeks ; the amount of such return to be paidin six 
ete | days, unless security shall have been given; and if security not given, 
and duties not paid, maltster to pay double. 
en ian 27. All duty charged upon any malt made to be consumed only by dis- 
1 os tillers in Scotland or Ireland, in distilling from malt only, shall be paid off 
qf bo within six days next after such account or return shall have been made 
{|} as aforesaid, on pain of forfeiting double the amount. 
Webial 28 to 34. Repeals the regulations relating to certificates on sending out 
aoe. malt; tothe daily entry of malt sent out ; to the entering of every build- 
a ae i ing used by maltfactors, and directing them to keep a book for the in- 
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Great Britain and Ireland, except as the same are hereby altered 
or repealed, shall extend and be deemed and construed to extend to 
this act. 


MARRIAGES. 
[11 Geo. IV. @. 18.—29th May, 1830.] 

This Act declares marriages which have been solemnized, and the banns 
whereof have been published in places used as chapels, or in adjoining 
churches, during repair of parish churches, and also in district churches, 
and in chapels where marriages cannot legally be solemnized, and of 
which the consecration is doubtful, valid: and also empowers the 
bishop of the diocese to direct marriages to be solemnized in consecra- 
ted chapels during repair of churches. 


PAY OF THE NAVY, 
[11 Geo. IV. c.20.—29th May, 1830.] 
To amend and consolidate the Laws relating to the Pay of the Royal Navy. 
By § 38, whenever the minister, churchwarden, or elder of a parish knows 
of the death of a party entitled to allotment of a seaman’s pay, he is to 
give notice thereof to the treasurer of the navy, &c. 
Sections 55 and 56 contain provisions respecting the grant of probate to 
executors and administrators of deceased sailors, requiring the certi- 
ficate of the minister and two householders, of identity, &c. 


EXCHEQUER BILLS. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 26.—17th June, 1830.] 
This is an Act authorizing the Issuing of Exchequer Bills for the payment 


of such holders of Four per cent. Stock, as have signified their dissent 
to the transfer provided by cap. 13. 


GENERAL LIGHTING AND WATCHING. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 27.—17th June, 1830.] 


An Act to make Provision for the Lighting and Watching of Parishes in 
England and Wales. 

1. Enacts that this Act, and the several provisions thereof, shall apply 
to, and may be adopted, under the regulations herein contained, by all or 
any of the parishes in England and Wales. . I 

2, 3. On application of three or more rated inhabitants, the church- 
wardens to convene a meeting in vestry, to determine whether the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be adopted ; and at such meetings inhabitants to 
vote according to amount rated to relief of the poor. t tad 

4. The chairman to be elected by the inhabitants present, and if any 
controversy shall arise as to the right of voting, or as to the qualification 
. eligibility of any candidate, such controversy to be determined by the 

airman, 

5. The chairman to read, or cause to be read, the requisition whereupon 
the meeting shall have been summoned, and require the persons assem~ 
bled to determine, by majority of votes, whether the provisions of this 
Act shall or shall not be adopted within such parish. Provided, never- 
theless, that the majority of the rated inhabitants present may adjourn 
such meeting from time to time. jes 
_ 6. If at such meeting it shall be determined, by a majority of three- 
fourths of the votes, that the provisions of this Act shall be adopted, 
then such provisions shall thenceforth take effect and come into operation; 
and it shall be determined that a certain number—not more than eleven, 
nor ab than three, inspectors, shall be elected to carry such purposes 
into effect. \\ at 

7. The inhabitants to fix the highest amount of rate in the pound, 
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which the said inspectors shall have power to call for in any one year, in 
order to carry into effect the provisions of this Act. » 

8. In case such meeting shall have determined against adopting the 
provisions of this Act, it shall not be lawful for the inhabitants to meet 
again in less than one year for the purposes of this Act. 

9. Provides the mode of electing inspectors. 

10 and 11. The inspectors to go out of office on the 29th of September, 
of every third year ; provided always, that any of such outgoing inspec- 
tors may be re-elected, and the triennial meetings for electing inspectors 
are to be held on the second Monday in September. 

12. Provides for the filling up of vacancies in the number of inspectors. 

13. The inspectors to meet on the first Monday in every month, at 
noon, at some convenient place previously notified ; and at such meeting 
it shall be lawful for any inhabitant rated to the poor, to appear and 
prefer any complaint concerning anything done under this Act. 

14. One inspector, when three inspectors only shall have been ap- 

inted, and in all other cases, any two inspectors may summon the 
inspectors for any special purpose. 

15. Empowers the inspectors to appoint a treasurer and other officers 
Auring pleasure, and to rent an office for the transaction of their business; 
and to pay the salaries and rent out of the monies received by the inspec- 
tors, under this Act; but no person shall at the same time hold two 
offices under the said inspectors. : 

18. No prosecution or commitment, of any treasurer or other officer, 
shall discharge any surety or security that may have been given to the 
inspectors for the due execution of his office, or the payment of monies 
received by him. 

19. Officers taking any fee or reward, besides the salary or fees ap- 

inted, or concerned in bargain, to forfeit 50/. 

21. The proceedings at meetings of inspectors to be entered in books by 
inspectors. 

22. Directs accounts to be kept: such accounts to be at all times open 
to the inspection of every inhabitant rated to the poor, without fee. 

23. In the month of September, in every year, a true account to be 
made in writing of all monies received and paid during the preceding 
year, ending upon the thirty-first day of August in every year. 

24. The inspectors empowered to issue an order to overseers for pay- 
ment of money, for the purposes of this Act. 

25. The overseers shall, for the purpose of collecting such rate, proceed 
in the same manner as for levying money for the relief of the poor; 
provided that the owners or occupiers of land shall be assessed in the 

roportion of one-fourth of the rate, and the owners or occupiers of 

ouses, in the proportion of the remaining three-fourths of the said rate, 
and that the sum to be raised shall not exceed in the whole, in any one 
year, the rate on the full annual value of property rateable for the relief 
‘of the poor, to be computed according to the last valuation acted upon in 
assessing the poor’s rate. 

26. The overseers to pay the amount to the treasurer. 

28. The overseers to be distrained upon in case of non-payment ; and if 
the goods of all the overseers shall not be sufficient to pay the same, the 
‘arrears thereof shall be added to the amount of the next levy, and be 
collected by the like method. 

29. The said inspectors to appoint such number of able-bodied watch- 
house keepers, serjeants of the night, watchmen, patrols, street-keepers, 
and other persons, as they shall think sufficient for the proper protection 
of the inhabitants, houses, and property, streets, and other places, by 
day and by night, and provide all such watchmen and persons, aforesaid, 
with such clothing, arms, ammunition, and weapons, and assign to them 
such duties, and appoint such hours for them to be on duty, and also 
such wages for their services, as to the said inspectors shall seem meet ; 
and also shall offer and give such gratuities and rewards for apprehending 
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felons and other’, offenders, as to them shall seem proper aiid shal? 
defray the expenses of prosécuting any such felons and offenders for the 
protection of the inhabitants, or in defending any of the said persons or 
other officers in the execution of their duty ; and the said wages, rewards, 
gratuities, and the costs of such prosecutions or defences, and all other 
expenses, shall be paid by the inspectors out of the monies received in 
pursuance of this Act. 

30. The watchmen, serjeants of the night, patrols, and other persons, 
to be appointed by virtue of this Act, to use their utmost endeavours to 
prevent any mischief by fire, and also to prevent all robberies, burglaries, 
&c., misdemeanors, and other outrages and breaches of the peace, within 
the limits of the parish, and to apprehend all felons, rogues, vagabonds, 
and disorderly persons, who shall disturb the public peace, or any person 
wandering, secreting, or misbehaving himself, or whom they shall have 
reasonable cause to suspect of any evil designs, and to secure and keep 
in safe custody every such person, in order that he may be conveyed as 
soon as convenient before one justice of the peace, to be examined and 
dealt with according to law; and it shall be lawful for the said watchmen 
and other persons, so appointed, to call any persons to aid and assist in 
taking such felons and disorderly or suspected persons, as aforesaid ; and 
in case any person shall assault or resist, or shall promote or encourage 
the assaulting or resisting, any of the watchmen or persons so appointed, 
in the execution of their duty, he shall forfeit not exceeding 40s. 

31. The watchmen, &c., to be sworn in, and to have the power of 
constables. 

32. The said inspectors are required to provide and keep up fire 
engines, with pipes and other utensils, for the use of the parish. 

33. The ath inspectors are empowered to cause such lamp-irons, or 


posts, to be erected or fixed, and such number of lamps to be provided 
and put upon such lamp-irons and posts as they shall think necessary for 


lighting all or any of such roads, streets, and places, and cause the same 
to be lighted with gas, oil; or otherwise, for such number of. hours, in 
every twenty-four hours, as they shall think necessary ; and also to cause 
such a number of watch-houses or watch-boxes to be provided, as they 
shall think necessary for watching the streets, roads, and places. 

34. Gas pipes not to be laid on private premises, without the consent, 
in writing, of the owner or occupier first had. < 

35. The owner of private ground may alter the position of pipes 
therein, at his own costs relaying the same, so that no damage be done 
thereby, and so that there be no obstruction in lighting any public or 
private lamp, unless such damage or obstruction be unavoidable. 

. 36. Whenever any gas shall be found to escape from any of the pipes, 
the persons supplying the gas shall, at their own expense, immediately 
after receiving notice of any such escape, cause the most speedy measures 
to be taken to stop such gas from escaping ; and in case the said persons 
shall not, within twenty-four hours next after such notice, effectually 
stop the gas from escaping, and wholly remove the cause of complaint, 
then the said persons shall forfeit not exceeding 5/. for every day, after 
the expiration of twenty-four hours from the time of notice, during 
which the gas shall be suffered to escape. - ; 

37. Persons supplying gas are empowered to lay iron pipes under the 
roads, streets, and other public places, for the purpose of carrying off the 
washings which may arise in the prosecution of the works, the said 
persons doing as little damage as may be, and immediately repairing, at 
their own expense, all such’ damage; provided that no such washings be 
conveyed into any river, &c., and no pipes are to interfere with sewers, 
&ce., but by consent of inspectors. 

38. If any persons supplying gas, shall empty, drain, or run any wash- — 
ings or other waste whatsoever, which shall arise in the prosecution of 
the said gas-works, into any river, running stream, reservoir, pond, or 
well, or into any drain, sewer, or ditch, communicating with any of them, 
or do anything to the water contained in any of them, whereby the water 
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contained therein shall be spoiled, fouled, or corrupted, then such persons 
so offending shall forfeit for every such offence 2001.5 and such penalty 
shall be sued for and recovered in any of His Majesty’s courts of law; but 
no such penalty to be recoverable, unless sued for within six calendar 
months after such annoyance shall have ceased; also, over and above 
the said penalty of 200/., and whether such penalty shall or shall not 
have been sued for, the persons so injured, or informer, if the cause of 
complaint be not removed within twenty-four hours after notice given, 
shall be entitled to sue for and recover, in like manner, the sum of 20; 
for every day the said offensive waste shall be so emptied. 

39. Adl pipes for the conveyance of gas, to be laid whenever the width 
of the carriage-way will allow thereof, at the distance of four feet, at 
least, from the nearest part of any pipe laid down for the conveyance of 
water, excepting where it shall be unavoidably necessary to lay the gas- 
pipes across any of the said water-pipes, in which cases the said gas-pipes 
shall be laid over and above the said water-pipes, and the said gas-pipes 
shall be, at least, nine feet in length: so that no joint of any of the said 
gas-pipes shall be nearer to any part of the said water-pipes than four 
feet at least ; the persons supplying gas to make and keep all such pipes 
air-tight, and in every respect prevent the said gas from escaping there- 
from, upon pain of forfeiting, for every offence, 51. : 

40. Whenever the water supplied to the inhabitants shall be con- 
taminated by any of the gas used for lighting the parish, the persons 
supplying such gas shall forfeit and pay 20/., to be sued for and re- 
covered, and applied for the benefit of the company supplying the said 
water, and also, after notice by the company, 10/. for every day during 
which the water shall remain contaminated or affected by gas. 

41. In case of its being a question, whether the water be or be not 
contaminated by the escape of gas, the proprietors of the water are 
empowered to dig up and examine the mains and pipes for conveying the 
gas, the party eventually ascertained to be in error, to be at the whole 
expense thereof, and to make good any damage done thereby. 

42. Persons supplying gas liable also to be indicted for a nuisance, or 
to an action for any injury sustained by such works, or the use of the 
said gas, whether such injury shall proceed from the preparation or use 
of the said gas, or the carelessness or want of skill of any of the persons 
employed therein, or from any other cause whatsoever. 

43. The penalty for wilfully destroying or injuring any lamps, lamp- 

ts, watch-house, or watch-box, &c., is declared to be not exceeding 5/, 
or any such offence, as aforesaid, and also full satisfaction for the 
damage which shall have been done thereby; one moiety of such for- 
feiture to be paid to the person apprehending such offender, and the other 
moiety shall be applied for the purposes of this Act; and in case such 
offender shall not, on conviction, pay the said forfeiture and satisfaction, 
to be committed to the house of correction, there to be kept to hard 
labour, if so ordered, for not exceeding three calendar months, unless 
such forfeiture and satisfaction shall be sooner paid. 

44. Any person carelessly or accidentally breaking any of the said 
amet, lamp-irons, or lamp-posts, or doing any other such damage, who 
shall not, upon demand, make satisfaction to the said inspectors, are to 
be summoned before a justice of the peace, who shall award the payment 
of such sum as to him shall seem reasonable. 

45. The inspectors are empowered to contract for the works directed 
to be done by this Act; but no contract above the value of 20/. to be 
entered into, unless fourteen days’ notice shall be given in one or more 
of the pobic newspapers published in the county. 

’ 46. In cases of breach of contract, the inspectors may sue, or may com- 
pound with the contractor, for any penalty incurred by him, but not to 
compound for a less sum than the amount of damage sustained, with all 
Costs and expenses, and may cancel contracts. 

47. The inspectors may purchase or pay apes or buildings, 
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49. Inspectors of one parish may unite with the inspectors of any ad- 
joining parish, for the better effecting the purposes of this Act. 
51. Directs the mode, recovery, and application of penalties. , 
52. Nothing herein to render the said inspectors, personally, or any of 
their goods, (other than such as may be invested in them in pursuance of 
this Act,) liable to the payment of any sum or sums by way of compen- 
sation or satisfaction. 

54, Any person aggrieved by any order of the inspectors, or any order 
or conviction of justices of the peace, may appeal to any general or quar- 
terly sessions, held within four calendar months after the cause of com- 
plaint shall have arisen, either of which court of sessions is finally to 
determine the matter of appeal. Appellant to give at least fourteen days 
notice of his intention, and of the matter or cause thereof, to the re- 
spondents, and enter into a recognizance to abide the order of, and pay 
such costs as shall be awarded by the justices ; and such justices, upon 
finally determining such appeal, shall award such costs to the party ap- 
pealing or appealed against, as they shall think proper, and their deter- 
mination shall be conclusive and binding. 

55. No plaintiffto recover in any action after tender of sufficient amends. 

58. Nothing in this Act to interfere with the powers and provisions 
contained in the Act for improving the police in and near the metropolis, 
or to extend to any parishes or places situate within the city of London, : 
or within the bills of mortality, or to any place already regulated under. 
the provisions of any Act of Parliament, for any of the purposes herein-. 
before provided for, or to interfere with the powers which any corporate: 
body may have with respect to watching and lighting. 

59. The surveyor of the commissioners of sewers empowered to enter 
into gas works, to see if there be any escape of gas, &c.; and if such 
surveyor or other person be refused admittance, or, on being admitted, 
be obstructed in making such examination, the parties so offending to. 
forfeit and pay for every such offence 20I, 

60. Nothing in this Act contained, to extend to prejudice any of the 
rights, powers, or authorities, vested in commissioners of sewers. 

61 Nothing in this Act contained to alter, or in any manner to affect, 
any of the rights or privileges of the universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 


MILITIA BALLOT. 


[11 Geo. IV. c. 29.—23d June, 1830.] 
This act is to suspend, until the end of the next session of parliament, . 
the making of lists, and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the 


united kingdom, with a power for the King in council to order such lists, 
&c. to be made before that time. 


POPULATION. 
[11 Geo. IV. c. 30.—23d June, 1830.] ; 
An Act for taking an Account of the Population of Great Britain, and of the — 

Increase or Diminution thereof. 

1. Enacts that the overseers, or some substantial householder, of every 
parish in England, and such persons as are hereinafter appointed in 
Scotland, shall take an account of the number of persons found within 
such parish, and set down the particulars according to the form in an— 
annexed schedule. 

2. Printed copies of the act and schedules are to be transmitted by the. 
King’s printer to the clerks of the peace and town clerks, in England; . 
the acts to be distributed by them to the clerks of the divisional meet- 
ings, and the schedules to the different persons appointed for En land ;— 
and printed copies of the act are also to be transmitted to the sheriffs, &., 
in Scotland, and schedules for distribution. 
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3. In England, the high constables shall, at the Easter sessions, 1881, 
receive from the clerks of the peace, &c. the schedules, and forthwith 
deliver one to the officiating minister, &c., and one other to an overseer 
or substantial householder of each parish or place, who shall, with the 
assistance of the churchwardens, or persons appointed by justices, &c., 
upon May 30, 1831, take an account of the number of persons therein, 
and inform themselves, by going from house to house, of certain parti- 
culars, and prepare answers to questions according to the form recited 
in the schedule; persons refusing to answer, or wilfully giving false 
answers, to be fined, at the discretion of the justice to whom complaint 
shall be made, any sum not less than 40s. and not exceeding 51. 

4, Officiating ministers, in England, shall transmit an answer to the 
questions in the schedule relative to baptisms, burials, and marriages, 
before the 20th June, 1831, to the bishop of the diocese, who shall trans- 
mit the same before the 11th July, 1831, to his archbishop, to be laid 
before the privy council, by the lst August, who shall cause an abstract 
thereof to be laid before parliament, within ten months after the said Ist 
day of August, or if parliament shall not be then sitting, within the first 
fourteen days of the session next ensuing. 

5. Justices, in England, shall appoint a time and place, (between the 
25th of June and 21st of July, 1831,) for the overseers or householders to 
attend with returns and answers to the questions stated in the schedule, 
and cause notice of such time and place to be given to them and the high 
constables ; and the overseers, &c., shall then deliver the said returns, 
upon oath. 

6. Justices, in England, shall receive the answers and returns, and 
administer the oath in the schedule, with power to examine the over- 
seers and householders, upon oath, and adjourn their meetings, in order 
to the rendering the said returns more complete, not later than the 21st 
July, 1831, and shall deliver the answers and returns to the high con- 
stables, who shall indorse the returns, and transmit them to the clerks 
of the peace and town clerks, by 28th July, 1831. 

7. The sheriff deputes, &c., in Scotland, shall appoint schoolmasters or 
other fit persons to take account of the matters required by this act: and 
the sheriffs’ officers, &c. shall deliver the schedules to the persons so 
appointed, who shall take an account of the number of persons, and 
inform themselves of the required particulars, by proceeding from house 
to house, and prepare answers to questions according to the form in the 


‘ schedule, which they shall exhibit to the minister for his observation, with 


penalty for refusing to answer, or giving false answers, as in England. 

8. The sheriff deputes, &c., in Scotland, shall appoint a time (not 
sooner than the first, nor later than the last, day of June, 1831) for the 
schoolmasters or other fit persons to attend with returns and answers to 


- the questions in the schedule, which the sheriff, &c., shall receive upon 


oath, with power to examine the persons upon oath, and shall cause the 
return to be indorsed; or he may direct the returns and answers to be 
verified upon oath before any justice of the peace. 

9. The accounts taken throughout Great Britain for preparing the 
answers and returns shall be preserved by the churchwardens, &c., in 
England, and other persons, in Scotland, and delivered over to their suc- 
-cessors; and the clerks of the peace, &c., in England, and the sheriff 
deputes, &c., in Scotland, shal] transmit the returns to the secretary of 
state by Ist August, 1831, an abstract of which shall be laid before parlia- 
ment, as provided in sect, 4. 

10 and 11. Persons employed to have an allowance for their trouble and 
expenses : in England, from the county rates and poor’s rates, and in 
Scotland, from the land-tax. 

12, Every such clerk of the peace, or other person, so appointed, as 
aforesaid, making wilful default in any of the matters required of them 
by this act, shall, for every such wilful default, forfeit not exceeding 51. 
nor less than 403., at the discretion of the justices before whom complaint 
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thereof shall be made; and in case any of the before-mentioned officers 
and other persons shall have so made default, or omitted to attend with 
the answers and returns at the appointed time, the said justices, in 
England, and sheriff deputes or their substitutes, and provosts, in Scot- 
land, are forthwith to nominate some other person or persons in their 
stead, to execute the provisions of this act; the person or persons, so 
nominated, to be entitled to the fees before-mentioned, and also be liable 
to the same penalty in case of wilful default. 
13. Directs the mode of recovery and application of penalties. 


SCHEDULE. 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE OVERSEERS, -IN ENGLAND, AND TO THE 
SCHOOLMASTERS, IN SCOTLAND: 


Who are respectively required to take an account of the resident popula- 
tion, by proceeding from house to house, on the 30th day of May, 1831, 
and on the days immediately subsequent thereto, if one day shall not 
be sufficient ; and they are also required to specify, in writing, the name 
of the parish, or place, in the schedule, and whether it be usually 
called a parish, township, tithing, quarter, or by what other denomi- 
nation. ~ 

lst. How many inhabited houses are there in your parish, township, 
or place ; and by how many families are they occupied ? 

2nd. How many houses are now building, and, therefore, not yet 
inhabited ? 

3rd. How many other houses are uninhabited ? 

4th. What number of families in your parish, township, or place, are 
chiefly employed in, and maintained by, agriculture ; or by trade, 
manufacture, or handicraft; and how many families are not com- 
prised in either of the two preceding classes ? 

5th. How many persons (including children of whatever age) are 
there actually found within the limits of your parish, township, or 
place, at the time of taking this account; distinguishing males and 
females, and exclusive of men actually serving in his Majesty’s 
regular forces, or in the militia, and exclusive of seamen, either in 
his Majesty’s service, or belonging to registered vessels ? 

6th, How many of the males, enumerated in answer to the 5th ques- 
tion, are upwards of twenty years old ? 

7th. How many males upwards of twenty years old are employed in 
agriculture, including graziers, cow-keepers, shepherds, and other 
farm servants, gardeners (not taxable as male servants), and 
nurserymen ? 

8th. How many males upwards of twenty years old are employed in 
manufacture, or in making manufacturing machinery ; but not 
including labourers, porters, messengers, &c., who are to be in-~ 
cluded in a subsequent class ? 

9th. How many males upwards of twenty years old are employed in 

retail trade, or in handicraft, as masters, shopmen, journeymen, 
apprentices, or in any capacity requiring skill in the business ; but 
not including labourers, porters, messengers, &c., who are to be 
included in a subsequent class ? 

10th. How many males upwards of twenty years old are wholesale 
merchants, bankers, capitalists, professional persons, artists, archi- 
tects, teachers, clerks, surveyors, and other educated men? And 
in answering this question, you will include, generally, persons 
maintaining themselves otherwise than by manufacture, trade, or 
bodily labour. 

llth. How many males upwards of twenty years old are miners, 
fishermen, boatmen, excavators of canals, roadmakers, toll col- 
lectors, or labourers, employed by persons of the three preceding 
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classes, or otherwise employed in any kind of bodily labour, ex- 
cepting in agriculture? Labourers in agriculture having been 
already in the proper place. 
12th. How many other males upwards of twenty years old (not 
being taxable servants under the next question) have not been 
included in any of the foregoing classes? Including, therefore, in 
answer to this question, retired tradesmen, superannuated la- 
bourers, and males diseased or disabled in body or mind. 
13th. How many household servants, including all female servants, 
and such male servants (of whatever age) as are taxable as such; 
also waiters and attendants at inns; distinguishing the males 
upwards of twenty years of age, from the males under twenty 
years of age ? 
14th. If you have entered any males in answer to the 8th question, 
be pleased to specify the manufacture, or manufactures, in which 
they are employed; and what proportion of the number of those, 
entered in answer to question l!th, are employed in any quarry, 
mines, Coal pits, fishery, or public work, now in progress ? 
15th. Referring to the number of persons in 1821, to what cause do 
you attribute any remarkable difference in the number at present ? 
16th. Are there any other matters which you may think it neces- 
sary to remark, in explanation of your answers to any of the 
‘ preceding questions ? 
Qusstions addressed to the OrriciaTinG MINIsTERS in England, having 
“custody of a register which is not copied into the register of a mother 
church, by whom a return is to be made to the bishop on or before the 
21st day of June, 1831. 
lst. What was the number of baptisms and burials in your parish or 
chapelry, in the several years 1821, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
and 30; distinguishing males from females ? 
2nd. What has been the number of marriages in your parish or 
chapelry, in the several years 1821, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
and 30? 
3rd. Be pleased to specify, on the schedule annexed for that purpose, 
the ages of individuals registered in your burial register in the seve- 
ral years from 1813 to 1830, both inclusive. 
4th. What number of illegitimate children may have been born in 
your parish or chapelry during the year 1830, according to the best 
information you possess or can obtain; and distinguishing male 
and female children? 
5th. Are there any matters which you think it necessary to remark, 
in explanation of your answers to either of the preceding questions ? 
Especially, whether any and what annual average number of births, 
deaths, and marriages, may, in your opinion, have taken place in 
your parish, without being noticed in the parish register ? 


ASSESSED TAXES. 


[1 Will. IV., being a continuation of the session 11 Geo. IV. c. 35.— 
16th July, 1830.] 


This act is for the continuing of compositions of assessed taxes, and 
‘also for repealing the said duties in respect to sons of employers under 
twenty-one years of age, on carriages with less than four wheels, drawn 
by ponies under twelve hands, and on one husbandry horse occasionally 
-used for riding by farmers, whose farms are of less value than 200/. per 
annum ; and altering the duties on carriages and horses. 

For every carriage with four wheels, each being of less diameter than 
-thirty inches, where the same shall be drawn by a pony or ponies, mule 
or mules, exceeding twelve hands, and neither of them exceeding 
. thirteen hands in height, the annual sum of 31. 5s, 
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And for every carriage with four wheels, described in the scheduie (D.) 
tothe said Acts, number |, drawn by one horse, mare, gelding, or mule, 
and no more, the annual sum of 4. 10s. 

- And for every carriage with four wheels, described in the said schedule 
(D.), number 1, or number 2, used by any common carrier principally 
and bond fide for and in the carriage of goods, wares, or merchandize, by 
which’ he or she shall seek a livelihood, where such carriage shall be 
occasionally only used in the conveyance of passengers for hire, and in 
such manner that the stamp office duty, or any composition for the 
same, shall not be payable under any licence by the commissioners of 
stamps, the annual sum of 21. 10s. 

And where such carriage last aforesaid shall have less than four wheels, 
the annual sum of Il. 5s. 

And for each and every horse, mare, gelding, or mule, used by any 
common carrier in drawing any such last-mentioned carriage respec- 
tively, there shall not by reason thereof be charged any other, or higher 
duty, than the duty payable by schedule (F.) of the said acts. 
oa Act is for one year, and comes into operation on the 5th of April, 


COURTS OF EQUITY. 
[1 Will. TV. 36.—16th July, 1830.] 


This is an Act for altering and amending the law regarding commitments 
by Courts of Equity for contempts, and the taking bills pro confesso. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 
[1 Will. IV. c. 38.—16th July, 1830.] 


This Act is for continuing and amending the laws for the relief of 
insolvent debtors in England. 


RESIDUE OF TESTATORS’ ESTATES. 
[1 Will. IV. c. 40.—16th July, 1830.) 
The undisposed-of residue of Testators’ Estates is now to go to their exe- 


cutors as trustees for the next of kin, unless executor was intended to 
take beneficially. 


IMPORTATION OF ARMS INTO IRELAND. 
(1 Will. IV. c, 44.—16th July, 1830.] 


No person to import any cannon, &c., gun, &c., or weapon of war, or any 
_ part thereof, or any ingredient in the making of gunpowder, into Ire- 
nd, without alicence from the Lord-Lieutenant—proviso for weapons 
taken for personal defence, and registered at the port of landing. Act 
to continue one year. 


REPEAL OF BEER DUTIES. 
1 Will. TV. c. 51.—16th July, 1830. 


An Act to repeal certain of the duties on Cider in the United Kingdom, and 
on Beer and Ale in Great Britain, and to make other provisions in relation 
thereto.. 


}. From the 10th of October, 1830, all the duties payable on cider, in 
the United Kingdom, and all the rates, duties, &c., now payable on beer 
or ale brewed in Great Britain, (except the hereditary duties of excise, 
granted to Charles after specified,) shall be repealed. 

* 2. The hereditary duties on beer, and ale, and cider, in Great Britain, 
granted by the said act to Charles II., his heirs, and successors, (that is 
to say,) for every barrel of beer or ale, above 6s. the barrel, brewed by 
the eommon brewer, a duty of 1s. 3d.; for every barrel of 6s. or under, 
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3d,; for all cider and perry, upon every hogshead, to be paid 
retailer, 1s. 3d.; shall, after the 10th day of 
paid, and shall not, during the life of his present Majesty, be paid. 

3. The acts (56 Geo. Ill. c. 58), repealing an Act in the fifty-first of Geo, 
III., for allowing the manufacture and use of a Jiquor prepared from Sugar 
for colouring Porter; and (1 and 2 Geo. IV. c. 22) for securing the pay- 
ment of the Duties on Ale and Beer brewed in Great Britain, except so 
rear oc} among as relates to certificates and increases in stock, to remain 
in full force. 


_4. After the death of his Majesty, the said hereditary duties shall re- 
vive. 

5 and 6. In lieu of the hereditary duties on cider and beer, the sums of 
348,000/, in England, and 65001. in Scotland, to be annually paid to his. 
Majesty, subject to the same charges as the said duties were. 

7. For brewers to pay licence duty, they shall be deemed to have brewed 
a barrel of beer for every two bushels of malt used. 

8. Any person in Great Britain or Ireland may take out a licence to. 
brew beer under 6 Geo. IV.c. 81, without giving any security, as a brewer. 

9 and 10. From 10th of October, 1830, there shall be paid for every: 
barrel of thirty-six gallons of beer, brewed by any aca brewer, and 
which shall be duly exported to foreign parts, as merchandize, a draw- 
back of 5s.; and any person may export such barrels, giving notice 
thereof, in the manner required by 56 Geo. III. c. 104. 

11, 12, 13, and 14, contain further regulations for the exportation of. 
beer, and obtaining the drawback thereon. 

15, Every brewer of beer, for sale in Great Britain, shall make a true 
entry in writing of every place, and of every mash tun, by him intended 
to be used in brewing or keeping of worts or beer, or storing malt or 
hops, at the nearest office of excise; and if any such brewer shall use 
any place, or mash tun, without having made entry thereof, for the pur- 

oses aforesaid, he shall forfeit 200/.; and all worts, or beer, or materials 

or making the same, found in any place, or mash tun, not specified in 
such entry, shall be forfeited, and may be seized by any officer. 

16. Officers may enter any buildings or places used by brewers, or 
retailers of beer, for the purpose of inspecting or taking an account of 
beer or malt, &c. therein ; and if any such brewer or dealer shall obstruct 
any officer, such brewer or dealer shall, for every such offence, forfeit 1000. 

17. No brewer to have in his brewery, or in any part of the entered 
premises, or in any mill connected with such brewery, any raw or un- 
malted corn or grain; and all unmalted corn or grain which shall be 
found in such brewery, premises, or mill, and all malted corn or ‘grain, 
with which such unmalted corn or grain may have been mixed, shall be 
forfeited, and may be seized by any officer, together with all vessels, or 
packages, in which such raw or unmalted corn or grain shall be contained, 
or in which such unmalted corn or grain, and the malted corn or grain 
with which the same may have been mixed, shall be contained ; and every 
brewer shall, for every such offence, forfeit 200/. 

18. Allows beer, not intended te be sent into consumption until 
after the 10th day of October, 1830, to be brewed free of duty, under 
certain regulations. : 

19. If any beer, brewed as duty-free, shall be sent into consumption 
prior to the 10th of October, 1830, or the regulations not complied with, 
the brewer to be charged and pay duty on all such beer brewed by him. 

20. Until the 5th of April, 1831, all beer brewed and declared for ex- 
portation before the 14th of April, 1830, to be entitled to the drawback 
of 14s. 2d. now payable on exportation. 

21. Contains regulations as to the exportation of such beer. 

22. And whereas, ‘‘ by an act passed in this present session of par- 
liament (1 Will. IV. c. 64), intituled, An Act to permit the general Sale 
of Beer and Cider by Retail in England, the commissioners of excise are 
authorized and empowered to grant licences to persons to retail ale, 
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or beer, or cider, without such persons obtaining or producing a certi< 
ficate, or authority, granted to such persons by justices of the peace ;” it 
is therefore enacted, that nothing in the said act, or in this or any other 
act, shall extend in any manner to interfere with the licences now re- 
quired by law to be taken out and renewed by brewers of, and dealers 
in, beer, and persons keeping common inns, alehouses, and victualling 
houses, and selling beer, ale, and cider, and wines and spirituous liquors, 
by retail, to be drunk on the premises, but that any brewer of, and 
dealer in, beer, shall take out such licences as are now by law required to 
be taken out by such brewers and dealers; and every person who shall 
sell any beer or ale in quantities not less than four gallons and a half, or 
two dozen reputed quart bottles, to be drunk elsewhere than on the 
premises where sold, shall be deemed a dealer in beer; and every person 
who shall keep a common inn, alehouse, or victualling house, and sell 
beer, ale, and cider, and wines and spirituous liquors, by retail, to be 
drunk beg the premises, shall take out the severai licences now by law > 
required. 

23 and 24, Nothing in this act to interfere with the rights of magis- 
trates, trustees, &c., in cities, burghs, and places, in Scotland, to coliect 
their local duties on beer and ale. 


FEES IN COURTS OF COMMON LAW. 


[1 Will. IV. c. 58.—23rd July, 1830.] 


Regulates the receipt and future appropriation of fees and emoluments 
receivable by officers of the superior Courts of Common Law. 


TRUSTEES AND MORTGAGEES. 
. {1 Will. IV. c. 60.—23rd July, 1830.] 
This Act is to amend the laws respecting conveyances and transfers of 


estates and funds vested in Trustees and Mortgagees ; and for enabling 


Courts of Equity to give effect to their decrees and orders in certain 
cases. 


SALE OF BEER AND CIDER BY RETAIL. 
[1 Will. IV. c. 64.—23d July, 1830.] 


An Act to permit the general Sale of Beer and Cider by Retail 
in England. 

1. Enacts that from and after the 10th of October, 1830, it shall be law. 
ful for any person, who shall obtain a licence for that purpose under the 
provisions of this act, to sell beer, ale, and porter, by retail, in any part 
of England, in any house or premises specified in such licence. 

2. Any. person, being a householder (except as hereinafter excepted), 
who shall be desirous of selling beer, ale, and porter, by retail, under 
this act, may apply for, and obtain, an excise licence for that purpose ; 
and, in every application, there shall be inserted the christian and sur- 
name of the party applying, and a description of the house in which beer, 
&c. is intended to be suld by retail, together with the christian and sur- 
names, and the occupation and residence, of the person or persons who 
shall be proposed as surety or sureties tor the party so to be licensed; 
and every such licence which shall be taken out within the limits of the 
chief office of excise in London, shall be granted under the hands and seals 
of two or more of the commissioners of excise, for the time being, or of 
such persons as they shall authorize for that purpose; and every such 
licence which shall be taken out in any part of England, not within the 
said limits, shall be granted under the hands and seals of the several 
collectors and supervisors of excise; and the said commissioners of excise 
and other persons so authorized, may, within ten days after the appli- 
cation shall have been made for the same, and upon execution by the 
party and his surety or sureties, of the bond hereinafter mentioned, and 
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at any time after, upon the execution of such bond, to grant such licence, 
to the persons who shail apply for the same, the person, so applying, first 
paying for such licence a duty of 2/. 2s., to be applied and accounted for 
as hereinafter directed ; and every such licence shall be dated on the day 
when the same shall be granted, and shall expire at the end of twelve 
ealendar months after the day on which such licence shall be dated; and 
every such licence shall be according to the form in a schedule annexed to 
this act, and shall be duly registered in the proper department of the 
excise: no such licence to authorize the party to receive any licence to 
sell or retail wine or pet and no such licence to be granted to an 
person, being a sheriff’s officer, or officer executing the legal process 
any court of justice, nor to any person, not being a householder assessed 
to the poor-rates in the parish; and a list, or register, of every licence so 
granted, the name and abode of every person licensed, is to be kept at the 
excise office, with respect to all licences granted by the commissioners of 
excise, and at the office, or dwelling-house, of every collector and s - 
visor of excise, in their respective collections and districts ; and such li 
or register, shall at all times be open to the inspection and perusal of any 
magistrate of the county or place where such licence shall be granted, and 
where such house shall be situate; and a copy of such list, or register, 
shall, once in every calendar month, be transmitted, by every such col- 
lector, or supervisor, to the clerk of the magistrates for the district in which 
such licence shali be granted; and any copy of, or extract from, such 
list, or register, which shall or may be at any time required by the clerk 
to the magistrates, shall be given to him by such collector, or supervisor, 
whenever thereto required. 

4 and 5. The party requiring such licence to enter into a bond to the 
commissioners, with one sufficient surety in the penalty of 20/., or with 
two sufficient sureties in the penalty of 10/. each, for the payment of any 
penalty, or sum of money, not exceeding the amount of such 20l. or 101. 
respectively, which shall be incurred for any offence against this act by 
the party to whom such licence shall be granted; and no person licensed 
to sell beer by retail, or not being a householder, paying the poor-rates, 
shall be surety in any such bond. 

6. Every person who shall be licensed under this act, shall cause to be 
painted, in letters three inches at least in length, in white upon a black 
ground, or in black upon a white ground, publicly visible and legible, 
upon a board, to be placed over the door of the house in which such 
person shall be licensed, the christian and surname of the persons men- 
tioned in such licence, at full length, together with the words, ‘‘ Licensed 
to sell Beer by Retail ;” and every such person shall keep up such name 


and words during all the time that such person shall continue so licensed, 


upon pain of forfeiting for every omission 101. 
7, 8, and 9. No person to sell any beer by retail, under this act, after the 
expiration of any licence granted, nor in any house not specified im such 
licence; and any person selling beer by retail, not being duly licensed, 
as the keeper of a common inn, alehouse, or victualling house, or if any 
such person, so licensed, shall deal in or retail any wine or spirits, he 
shall, for every such offence, forfeit 20l., half to go to the informer and 
half to the king; such penalty to be recovered as other excise penalties; 
aon the powers of the excise act 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 53, &c., extended to 
is act. 

10. Persons trading in partnership, and in one house, shall not be 
obliged to take out more than one licence in any one year : provided also, 
that no one licence shall authorize any person to sell any beer, in any 
other than the house mentioned in such licence. 

11. In cases of riot, or expected riot, or tumult, every person, licensed 
under this act, and keeping any house situate within their jurisdictions, 
shall close his house at any time which the justice or justices shall direct ; 
and every such person, who shall keep open his house at, or after, any 
hour at which such justices shall have so ordered or directed such house 
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to be closed, shall be deemed to have not maintained good order and rule” 
therein, and to be guilty of an offence against the tenor of his licence. - 

12. Every person licensed to sell beer by retail, shall sell (except in 
quantities less than a half-pint) by the gallon, quart, pint, or half-pint, 
measure, sized according to the standard ; and in default thereof he shall, 
for every such offence, forfeit the illegal measure, and pay not exceeding 
40s., together with the costs of the conviction, to be recovered, within 
thirty days next after that on which such offence was committed, before 
two justices ; such penalty to be over and above all penalties to which 
the offender may be liable under any other act. . 

13. Every seller of beer, by retail, having a licence under this act, who 
shall permit any person to be guilty of drunkenness, or disorderly con-. 
duct, in the house mentioned in such licence, shall forfeit the sums 
following; for the first offence, not less than 40s. nor more than 5l., as 
the justices, before whom such retailer shall be convicted, shall adjudge; 
and, for the second offence, any sum not less than 5/. nor more than 101. ; 
and, for the third offence, any sum not less than 20/, nor more than 50l. > 
and it shall be lawful for the justices, before whom any such conviction 
for such third offence shall take place, to adjudge, if they shall so think 
fit, that such offender shall be disqualified from selling beer by retail for 
the space of two years next ensuing such conviction, and also that no 
beer shall be sold by retail by any person in the house mentioned in the 
licence of such offender ; and if any person so licensed shall, knowingly, 
sell any beer, ale, or porter, made otherwise than from malt and hops, or 
shall mix, or cause to be mixed, any drugs, or other pernicious ingre-~ 
dients, with any beer sold in his house, or shall fraudulently dilute, or in 
any way adulterate, any such beer, such offender shall, for the first 
offence, forfeit not less than 10/. nor more than 20/.; and, for the second 
such offence, such offender shall be adjudged to be disqualified from 
selling beer, ale, or porter, by retail, for the term of two years, or to 
forfeit not less than 20/. nor more than 50/.; and if any offender, con- 
victed of such offence as last aforesaid, shall, during such term of two 
years, sell any beer, ale, or porter, by retail, either in the house men- 
tioned in the licence or in any other place, he shall forfeit not less than 
251. nor more than 50/., and shall be subject toa like penalty at every 
house where he shall commit such offence; and if any person shall, 
during any term in which it shall not be lawful for beer to be sold by 
retail on the premises of any offender, sell any beer by retail on such pre- 
mises, knowing that it was not lawful to be sold, such offender shall forfeit 
not less than 10/. nor more than 20/. Every person suffering the conditions 
of the licence to be infringed, to be deemed guilty of disorderly conduct. 

14, Retailers’ houses not to be open before four in the morning, nor 
after ten in the evening; nor between the hours of ten in the forenoon, 
and one in the afternoon, nor at any time between the hours of three and 
five in the afternoon, on any Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas-day, or 
any day appointed for a public fast or thanksgiving; and any person 
offending herein shall forfeit 40s. for every offence ; every separate sale to 
be deemed a separate offence. 

15. All penalties under this act, except for selling beer by any person 
not duly oomel, shall be recovered, upon the information of any 
person, before two justices, in petty sessions; and every such penalty 
shall be prosecuted for within three calendar months next after the 
offence ; and every person, licensed under this act, who shall be con- 
victed before two justices, shall, unless proof be adduced, to the satisfac- 
tion of such justices, that such person had been theretofore convicted 
before two justices within the space of twelve calendar months next pre- 
ceding, be adjudged, by such justices, to be guilty of a first offence against 
this act, and to forfeit and pay any penalty by this act imposed for such 
offence, or if no specific penalty be imposed, then any sum not exceeding 
5l., together with the costs of the conviction; and, if proof be adduced to 
the satisfaction of such justices, that such person had been previously 
convicted within the space of twelve calendar months newt oe of 
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one such offence only, such person to be adjudged guilty of a second 
offence against this act, and to forfeit and pay any penalty by this act 
imposed for such offence, or if no specific penalty be so imposed, then 
any sum not exceeding 10/., together with the costs of conviction; and if 
proof shall be adduced that such person had been previously convicted 
within the space of eighteen calendar months next preceding, of two such 
separate offences, andif proof be adduced that such person, so charged, is 

ilty of the offence charged against him, such person shall be ad- 
judged to be guilty ofa third offence against this act, and to forfeit and 
pay any penalty imposed by this act, in respect of such offence, or if no 
such specific penalty shall be imposed, then to forfeit and pay the sum of 
50l., together with the costs of conviction. 

16. The party, convicted of any such third offence, may appeal to the 
general sessions, or quarter sessions then next ensuing, unless held within 
twelve days next after conviction, and in that case, to the then next sub- 
sequent sessions; and, in such case, the party convicted shall enter into 
a recognizance, with two sureties, personally to appear at the said general 
or quarter session, to abide the judgment of the court, and to pay such 
_ costs as shall be by the court awarded; or, in failure of the party con- 
victed entering into such recognizance, such conviction shall remain good. 
and valid; and the said justices, who shall take such recognizance, are 
also required to bind the person who shall make such charge, to appear at 
such general, or quarter sessions, then and there to give evidence against 
_ the person charged, and, in like manner, to bind any other person who 

shall have any knowledge of such offence; and it shall be lawful for the 
said general, or quarter session, to adjudge such person to be guilty of 
such third offence against this act, and such adjudication shall be final ; 
and it shall be lawful for such general, or quarter session, to punish such 
offender by fine, not exceeding 100/., together with the costs of such 
appeal, or to adjudge the licence to be forfeited, or that no beer be sold 
by retail in the house for the term of two years ; and if such licence shall 
be adjudged to be forfeited, it shall thenceforth be void; and whenever, 
in such case, the licence of such offender shall be adjudged to be void, such 
offender shall be deemed to be incapable of selling beer, ale, or porter, 
by retail, in any house kept by him, for the space of two years, to be 
computed from the time of such adjudication; and any licence granted to. 
such person during such term shall be void. 

17. The court empowered to adjudge costs of appeal in certain cases. 

18. In every case in which any appeal shall be made, the convicting. 
justices may order that the constable of the parish shall carry on all pro- 
ceedings necessary to obtain such adjudication, and bind such constable 
in a sufficient recognizance so to do; and may also order the treasurer of 
the county to pay to such constable, and to the witnesses on” his behalf, 
such sum or sums as to the court shall appear to be sufficient to reimburse 
such constable and such witnesses, the expenses that they shall have been 


put to. 

19. In default of payment of penalties, proceedings may be had against 
the sureties. 

20. Any person summoned as a witness, who shall neglect or refuse to 
appear, and not make such reasonable excuse for such neglect, &c., as shall 
be admitted by such justices of sessions, or who, appearing, shall refuse 
to be examined, shall, on conviction, forfeit not exceeding 101. 

21. Offenders refusing or neglecting, within seven days after conviction, 
to pay the penalty imposed, and any costs assessed, such justices may 
issue their warrant, to levy the amount by distress and sale, together 
with the costs of distress and sale ; and in every such case, such offender, 
if in custody, shall be forthwith discharged ; but if the goods and chattels 
are not sufficient, such justices may commit the offender to the common 
gaol or house of correction for not exceeding one calendar month, if the 

nalty shall not be above 5/.; for not exceeding three calendar months, 
if the penalty shall be above 5/. and not more than 10/.; and for not 
exceeding six calendar months, if the penalty shall be above 10/,: pro- 
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vided that, whenever such offender shall pay to the gaoler or keeper, or 
to whomsoever such justices shall have appointed, the penalty and costs, 
together with all the costs of apprehension and conveyance to gaol, at 
anytime previous to the expiration of the time for which such offender 
shall have been committed, such offender shall be forthwith discharged. 

22. Justices, before whom any penalty shall be recovered, may award 
any portion, not exceeding one moiety, to the use of the prosecutor ; and 
the remainder to the treasurer of the county, in aid of the county rates. 

23 and 24. If justices of liberties, &c., do not attend at sessions, the 
county justices may act; but the powers hereby given to justices of 
counties not to extend to the cinque ports. 

27._No conviction under this act, nor any adjudication made upon 
appeal therefrom, shall be quashed for want of form, nor removed by 
certiorari. 

28.. Every action against any justice, constable, or other person, for 
anything done in execution of his duty under this act, to be commenced 
within three calendar months, and not afterwards; and if any,person be 
sued, he may plead the general issue, and give the special matter in evi- 
dence. 

29. This act not to affect the two universities, nor the vintners’ com. 
pany in London; nor to prohibit the sale of beer at fairs, as heretofore. 

CIDER AND PERRY. 

30. From the 10th of October, 1830, any person desirous of selling 
cider and perry by retail, may apply for and to obtain an excise licence 
for that purpose, under the same regulations in all respects (except as 
hereinafter provided) as are in this act prescribed with respect to persons 
desirous of selling beer, &c., by retail: provided always, that the person 
receiving a licence for selling cider or perry by retail, shall pay for such 
licence a duty of 1/. 1s. and no more, instead of the duty of 2/. 2s. herein- 
before mentioned ; and also, that any person, licensed under this act to 
sell beer by retail, may sell also cider and perry by retail, without re- 


ceiving a separate licence for that purpose ; but no person licensed to 
sell cider and perry by retail, and paying for such licence, as herein 
provided, the sum of 1/. 1s., shall be at liberty to sell beer by retail. 

31. All covenants against houses, &c. being used as public houses, to 
extend to persons licensed under this act. 


FORGERIES. 
[1 Will. I. c. 66.—23rd July, 1830.] 
An Act for pera, into one Act all such Forgeries as shall henceforth be 
menienes with Death, and for otherwise amending the Laws relative to 
orgery. 

1. After reciting all the different kinds of forgery heretofore liable to 
the punishment of death, this act declares that any person so offending 
shall not suffer death for the same, unless the same shall be made punish- 
able with death by this act; and if the same shall not be made punishable 
with death by this act, in such case every person who shall, after the 
commencement of this act, be convicted of any such felony, or of aiding 
or abetting thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas for 
life, or for any term not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding four years nor less than two years: nothing herein 
a to affect or alter any acts relating to the coin current in this 
realm. 

2. Any person who shall forge or counterfeit, or shall utter, knowing 
the same to be forged or counterfeited, the great seal of the united king- 
dom, his Majesty’s privy seal, any privy signet of his Majesty, his 
Majesty’s royal sign manual, any of his Majesty’s seals appointed by the 
24th article of the union to be kept, used, and continued in Scotland, the 
great seal of Ireland, or the privy seal of Ireland, shall be guilty of high 
treason, and shall suffer death. 


3. Any person who shall forge or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, 
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er put off, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any exchequer bill, 
or exchequer debenture, or any indorsement on, or assignment of, any 
exchequer bill, or exchequer debenture, or any bond under the common 
seal of the united company of merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies, commonly called an East India bond, or any indorsement on, or 
assignment of, any East India bond, or any note or bill ‘of exchange of 
the governor and company of the bank of England, commonly called a 
bank note, a bank bill of exchange, or a bank post bill, or any indorse- 
ment on, or assignment of, any bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank 
st bill, or any will, testament, codicil, or testamentary writing, or any 
ill of exchange, or any promissory note for the payment of money, or 
any indorsement on, or assignment of, any bill of exchange, or promis- 
sory note for the payment of money, or any acceptance of any bill of 
exchange, or any undertaking, warrant, or order for the payment of 
money, with intent to defraud any person, shall be guilty of felony, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall suffer death as a felon. 

4. If any instrument, however designated, is in law a bill of exchange, 
&c., the forger of such instrument may be indicted under this act. 

5. Any person who shall wilfully make any false entry in, or wilfully 
alter any word or figure in, any of the books of account kept by the 
governor and company of the bank of England, or by the governor and 
company of merchants commonly called the South Sea company, in which 
books the accounts of the owners of any stock, annuities, or other public 
funds, which now are, or hereafter may be, transferable at the bank of 
England, or at the South Sea house, shall be entered and kept, or shall 
in any manner wilfully falsify the accounts of such owners in any of the 
said books, with intent, in any of the cases aforesaid, to defraud any 
person whatsoever; or if any person shall wilfully make any transfer of 
any share or interest of, or in, any stock, annuity, or other public fund, 
which now is, or hereafter may be, transferable at the bank of England, 
or at the South Sea house, in the name of any person not being the true 
and lawful owner of such share or interest, with intent to defraud any 
person whatsoever, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall suffer death as a felon. 

. 6, Any person who shall forge or alter, or shall utter, knowing the 
same to be forged or altered, any transfer of any share or interest of or 
in any stock, annuity, or other public fund, which now is, or hereafter 
may be, transferable at the bank of England, or at the South Sea House, 
or of or in the capital stock of any body corporate, or shall forge or alter, 
or shall utter, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any power of 
attorney, or other authority, to transfer any share or interest of or in any 
such stock, as is hereinbefore mentioned, or to receive any dividend pay- 
able in respect of any such share or interest, or shall demand or endea- 
vour to have any such share or interest transferred, or to receive any 
dividend payable in respect thereof by virtue of any such forged or altered 
power of attorney, or other authority, knowing the same to be forged or 
altered, with intent, in any of the several cases aforesaid, to defraud any 
person whatsoever ; or if any person shall falsely and deceitfully personate 
any owner of any such share, interest, or dividend as aforesaid, and 
thereby transfer any share or interest belonging to such owner, or 
thereby receive any money due to such owner as if such person were the 
true and lawful owner; shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall suffer death as a felon. 

7. Any person who shall falsely and deceitfully personate any owner of 
any share or interest of or in any stock, annuity, or other public fund, 
which now is, or hereafter may be, transferable at the Bank of England, 
or at the South Sea house, or any owner of any share or interest of or in 
the capital stock of any body corporate, or any owner of any dividend, 
payable in respect of any such share or interest as aforesaid, and shall 
thereby endeavour to transfer any share or interest belonging to any 
such owner, or thereby endeavour to receive any money due to any such 
owner, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall be 
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liable to be transported beyond the seas for life, or for any term not less 
than seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding four 
years nor less than two. _ 

8. Any person who shall forge the name or handwriting of any person 
as a witness attesting the execution of any power of attorney, or other 
authority, to transfer any share or interest of or in any such stock, as is 
hereinbefore mentioned, or to receive any dividend payable in respect of 
any such share or interest, or shall utter any such power of attorney, or 
other authority, with the name or handwriting of any person forged 
thereon as an attesting witness, knowing the same to be forged, shall be 
guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be trans- 

rted beyond the seas for the term of seven years, or to be imprisoned 

or any term not exceeding two years nor less than one. 

9. Any clerk, officer, or servant of, or other person employed or in- 
trusted by, the governor and company of the Bank of England, or the 

overnor and company of merchants commonly called the South Sea 
mpany, who shall, knowingly, make out or deliver any dividend war- 
rant for a greater or less amount than the person or persons, on whose 
behalf such dividend warrant shall be made out, is or are entitled to, with 
intent to defraud any person whatsoever, shall be guilty of felony, and, 
being convicted thereoi, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas 
for the term of seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term not exceed- 
ing two years nor less than one. 

10. Any person who shall forge or alter, or shall offer, utter, dispose of, 
or put off, knowing the same to be forged or altered, any deed, bond, or 
writing obligatory, or any court roll, or copy of any court roil, relating 
to any copyhold or customary estate, or any acquittance or receipt, 
either for money or goods, or any accountable receipt, either for money 
or goods, or for any note, bill, or other security for payment of money, 
or any warrant, order, or request for the delivery or transfer of goods, or 
for the delivery of any note, bill, or other security for  aagenys of money, 
with intent to defraud any person whatsoever ; shall be guilty of felony, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the 
seas for life, or for any term not less than seven years, or to be impri- 
soned for any term not exceeding four years or less than two. 

11. Any person who shall, before any court, judge, or other person, 
lawfully authorized to take any recognizance or bail, acknowledge any 
Tecognizance or bail in the name of any other person not privy or con- 
senting to the same, or shall in the name of any other person, not privy 
or consenting to the same, acknowledge any fine, recovery, L 
actionem, or judgment, or any deed to be enrolled, shall be guilty of felony, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the 
seas for life, or for any term not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned 
for any term not exceeding four years nor less than two. 

12. Any person who shall, without lawful excuse, purchase or receive 
from any other person, or have in his custody or possession, any forged 
bank-note, bank bill of exchange, or bank post bili, or blank bank note, 
blank bank bill of exchange, or blank bank post bill, knowing the same 
respectively to be forged, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be transported beyond the seas for the term of 14 years. 

13. Any person making, or having in their possession, without autho- 
rity, any mould for making paper with the words “ Bank of England” 
visible in the substance, or for making paper with curved bar lines, &c., 
or selling such paper, or causing the words ‘‘ Bank of England” to be 
‘visible in any paper, shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be transported for the term of fourteen years. 

14, Nothing herein to prevent any person from issuing any bill of 
exchange or promissory note, having the amount thereof expressed in 
guineas, or other marks, provided the same are not so contrived as to 
form the groundwork or texture of the paper, or to resemble the waving 
or curved laying wire lines or bar lines, or the watermarks of the paper 
used by the governor and company of the Bank of England. 
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15, Any person who shall engrave upon any plate whatever, or other. 
material, any promissory note or bill of exchange, orblank promissory 
note or blank bill of exchange, or part of a promissory note or bill of 
exchange, purporting to be a bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank 
post bill, or blank bank note, blank bank bill of exchange, or blank bank 
post bill, or part of a bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank post bill, 
without the authority of the governor and company of the Bank of Eng- 
land ; or any person who shall use such plate, or other material, for 
the making or printing any bank note, bank bill of exchange, or bank 
post bill, or blank bank note, blank bank bill of exchange, or blank bank 
post bill, or part of a bank note, bank biil of exchange, or bank post bill, 
‘without such authority; or any person who shall, without lawful excuse, 
knowingly have in his custody or possession any such plate or other 


. material; or any person who shall knowingly offer, utter, dispose of, or 


put off, any paper upon which any blank bank note, blank bank bill of 
exchange, or blank bank post bill, or part of a bank note, bank bill of 
exchange, or bank post bill, shall be made or printed; or any person who 
shall, without lawful excuse, knowingly have in his custody or possession 
any such paper; shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be transported beyond the seas for the term of fourteen years. 

16. Any person who shall engrave, or in anywise make, upon any plate 
whatever, or upon any other material, any word, number, figure, cha- 
racter, or ornament, the impression taken from which shall resemble, or 
apparently be intended to resemble, any part of a bank note, bank bill of 
exchange, or bank post bill, without the authority of the governor and 
company of the bank of England; or any person who shall use such 
plate, or other material; or any other instrument or device for such 

urpose ; or any person who shall, without lawful excuse, knowingly 
Lave in his custody or possession any such plate, or other material, or 
any such instrument or device; or any person who shall, without such 
authority, knowingly offer, utter, dispose of, or put off, any paper or 
other material, upon which there shall be an impression of any such 
matter as aforesaid; or any person who shall, without lawful excuse, 
knowingly have in his custody or possession any paper or other material, 
upon which there shall be an impression of any such matter as aforesaid; 
shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall be transported 
beyond the seas for the term of fourteen years. 

17. Any person making or having in his possession any mould for 
manufacturing paper, with the name of any bankers appearing in the 
substance, without lawful excuse; manufacturing, selling, or having such 
paper ; or causing the name to appear in the substance of any paper; 
shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted thereof, shall be liable to 
be transported beyond the seas for any term not exceeding fourteen 
years, nor less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term not 
exceeding three years nor less than one year. 

18. Any person engraving on any plate, &c., any bill of exchange or 
promissory note of any bankers, or any words resembling the subscription 
subjoined thereto, or using or possessing any such plate; or uttering or 
having any paper, upon which any part of any such bill or note shail 
be printed, without lawful excuse, shall be guilty of felony, and, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas for 
any term not exceeding fourteen years nor less than seven years, or to 
be imprisoned for any term not exceeding three years nor less than one 

ear. 

3: 19. Any person engraving plates, &c., for foreign bills or notes, &c. ; using 
or having such plates; or uttering any paper on which any part of such 
foreign bill or note may be printed, shall be guilty of felony, and, being 
convicted thereof, shall be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be 
transported beyond the seas for any term not exceeding fourteen years 
nor less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term. not exceeding 
three years nor less than one year. 


20, Any person inserting any false entry in any register of baptisms, 
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marriages, or burials; forging or altering any such entry; uttering any. 
false or forged entry; destroying, &c., the register ; forging or uttering 
any licence of marriage; shall be guilty of felony, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas for life, or for 
any term not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term not 
exceeding four years, nor less than two. 

21. No rector, vicar, curate, or officiating minister, of any parish, 
district-parish, or chapelry, who shall discover any error in the form or 
substance of the entry in the register of any baptism, marriage, or burial. 
respectively, by him solemnized, shall be liable to any of the penalties 
herein mentioned, if he shall, within one calendar month after the dis- 
covery. of such error, in the presence of the parent or parents of the 
parties affected, or in that of the churchwardens or chapelwardens, 
correct the entry which shall have been found erroneous; and such 
correction and signature to be attested by the parties in whose presence 
the same are directed to be made as aforesaid: Provided also, that the 
copy of the register which shall be transmitted to the registrar of the. 
diocese shall certify the corrections so made by him as aforesaid. 

22. Any person inserting inany copy of a register of baptisms, marriages, 
or burials, transmitted to the registrar, any false entry; or forging or 
verifying any copy, knowing it to be false, shall be guilty of felony, and, 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be transported beyond the seas 
for the term of seven years, or to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding two years nor less than one year. 

23. Every person who shall, after the commencement of this Act, be 
convicted of any offence which is now subjected, by any Act or Acts, 
to the same pains and penalties as are imposed by the 5th of Queen 
Elizabeth, c. 14, for any of the offences first enumerated in that Act, shalk 
be guilty of felony, and shall, in lieu of such pains and penalties, be 
liable to be transported beyond the seas for any term not exceeding 14 


years a | less than 7 years, or to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 


ceeding 3 years, nor less than | year. 


24. All forgers and utterers may be tried in the county where they are 
—— or are in custody, and accessories where the principal is 
tried. 

25. In the case of every felony punishable under this Act, every prin- 
cipal in the second degree, and every accessory before the fact, shall be 
punishable with death, or otherwise, in the same manner as the principal 
in the first degree is by this Act punishable; and every accessory after 
the fact to any felony punishable under this Act, shall, on conviction, be 
liable to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years. 

26. The court is empowered to order hard labour or solitary confine- 
ment for offences against this Act punishable by imprisonment. 

27. Offences committed within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty shall 
be tried and determined in the same manner as any other offence com- 
mitted within that jurisdiction. 

'28. Where the having any matter in the custody or possession of any 
person is in this Act expressed to be an offence, if any person shall have 
any such matter in his personal custody or possession, or shall knowingly 
and wilfully have any such matter in any dwelling house, apartment, 
field or other place, open or enclosed, whether belonging to, or occupied 
by, himself or not, and whether such matter shall be so had for his owmr 
use, or for the use or benefit of another, every such person shall be 
deemed to have such matter in his custody or possession within the 
meaning of this Act; and, where the committing any offence with intent 
to defraud any person whatsoever is made punishable by this Act, in 
every such case the-word ‘ person” shall throughout this Act be deemed 
to include his Majesty, or any foreign prince or state, or any body cor- 
porate, or any company or society of persons not incorporated, or any 

erson or number of persons whatsoever, who may be intended to be de- 
Frauded by such offence, whether such body corporate, company, society, 
person or number of persons, shall reside or carry on business in_ 
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England or elsewhere, in any place or county, whether under the 
dominion of His Majesty or not; and it shall be ‘Sufficient, in any 
indictment, to name one person only of such company, society, or number 
of persons, and to allege the offence to have been committed with intent 
to ee the person so named, and another or others, as the case 
may be. 
29. This Act not to extend to any offence in Scotland or Ireland. 

- 30. This Act to apply to the forging or uttering in England, documents 
purporting to be made, or actually made, out of England; and to the 
forging or uttering in England bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
bonds, ‘&c., purporting to be payable out of England. 

31. The 25 Edw. 3. stat.5c.2, 1 Mar. stat. 2.6, 5 Eliz.c.14, 21 Jac. 1. ¢.26, 

4 W. and M. c. 4.s.4, 8 and 9 W.3. c. 20. s. 36, 7 Anne, c. 21.8.9, 8 Geo, 
}. c. 22.8.1, 12 Geo. 1. ¢. 32. s. 9, 2 Geo. 2. c. 25, except s. 2, 7 Geo. 2, 
e. 22, 15 Geo. 2. ¢c. 13. s. 11, 31 Geo. 2. c. 22.s. 77 & 78, 4 Geo. 3 c 25. 
s. 15, 13 Geo. 3. c. 79, 18 Geo. 3. c. 18, 27 Geo. 3. c. 43.8.4 3. 
e. 30, 37 Geo. 3. c. 122, 41 Geo. 3. c. 39, 41 3. c. 57, 43 G.3.¢ 
s.1& 2, 45 Geo. 3. c. 89, 48 Geo. 3. c. 1. s. 9, 52 Geo. 3. c. 138, 52 Geo. 
3. ec. 146. s. 14, and 4 Geo. 4. c. 76. s. 29, so far as relates to forgeries of 
different kinds, are hereby repealed, except so far as any of the said Acts 
may repeal the whole or any part of any other Acts, and except as to 
offences committed before, or upon, the 20th day of July, in the present 
year, which shall be dealt with and punished as if this Act had not been 
— But any person, who shall before or upon the said 20th day of 

uly have committed any offence against any of the several Acts hereby 
repealed as aforesaid, and shall, after the commencement of this Act, be 
convicted of the same, and such offence shall have been made punish- 
able with death by any of the said several Acts, but shall not be made 
punishable with death by this Act, in every such case the person con- 
victed of such offence shall not suffer the punishment of death, but 
shall, in lieu thereof, be liable to be transported beyond the seas for 
life, or for any term not less than seven years, or to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding four years nor 


Jess than two years. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 
Will. IV. 68.—23d July, 1830.] 


An Act for the more effectual Protection of Mail Contractors, Stage Coach 
Proprietors, and other Common Carriers for Hire, against the of or 
Injury to Parcels or Packages delivered to them for Conveyance or Cus- 


tody, the Value and Contents of which shail not be declared to them by the 
~ Owners thereof. : 


1. Mail contractors, coach proprietors, and carriers, not to be liable for 
loss of gold, silver, jewels, notes, and other valuable property therein 
mentioned, contained in parcels above the value of L0/., unless value and 
nature declared, and increased charge, hereafter mentioned, accepted. 

2. When any parcel shall be so delivered, an increased rate of charge 
may be demanded, specified in a notice affixed in offices or warehouses ; 
if affixed, no proof of actual knowledge necessary. 

3. Carriers to give receipts acknowledging increased rate ; and, in case 
of neglect to give receipt or affix notice, to be liable to refund increased 
eharge, &c., as at common law. 

4. Carriers, &c., to be liable, as at common law, for goods other than 
those here mentioned, notwithstanding any notice limiting their liability. 

5. Every office used for receiving parcels to be deemed such; and any 
one of several coach proprietors or carriers shall be liable to be sued. 

6. Nothing in this act to affect any special contract between such mail 
eontractor, &c., and any other parties, for the conveyance of goods, &c. 

. 7. Parties entitled to damages for loss, may also recover back the in- 
creased charges. 
_ 8. Nothing in this act shall be deemed to protect any mail contractor, 
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stage-coach proprietor, or other common carrier, from liability to answer 
for loss or injury to any goods arising from the felonious acts of any 
coachman, guard, book-keeper, porter, or other servant, nor to protect 
any such coachman, guard, book-keeper, or other servant, from liability 
for any loss or injury occasioned by his own neglect or misconduct. 

‘9. Carriers, &c. to be liable only for such value as proved, but not to 
be liable beyond value declared. 

. }0. Money may be paid into court in all actions for loss of goods. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
{1 Will. IV. c. 70.—23d July, 1830.] 
_ An Act for the more effectual Administration of Justice in England and 
Wales. 


1. The puisne-judges to sit in rotation or otherwise as they may agree 
among themselves, after the appointment of an additional puisne-judge 
in either of the courts of king’s bench, common pleas, or exchequer, to 
be made when the King thinks fit; but not more than three at atime im 
banc, except in the absence of the chief justice. 

2. There shall be paid 5000/. to such additional judge, as a yearly salary; 
provided always, that the removal of a puisne judge from one court to 
another shall not be deemed a new appointment. 

- 3. Upon the resignation of any such additional judge, his Majesty may, 
by letters patent, grant to the person so resigning an annuity during 
his life, not exceeding 3500/. yearly. 

4. The additional judges may sit in London and Westminster for trial of 
issues, and to transact such business at chambers, or elsewhere, depend- 
ing in any of the said courts, as relates to matters over which the said 
courts have jurisdiction, and as may, according to the practice of the 
court, be transacted by a single judge. 

: 5. Theact (3 Geo. IV. c. 102) is hereby repealed. 

. 6. Im the year 1831, and afterwards, Hilary term shall begin on the llth 
and end on the 31st day of January ; Easter term shall begin on the 15th 
day of April and end on the 8th day of May; Trinity term shall begin on 
the 22d day of May and end on the 12th day of June; and Michaelmas 
term shall begin on the 2d and end on the 25th day of November*. 

7. Limits the times of sittings in London and Middle$tx. 

8. Writs of error upon any judgment given by any of the said courts 
shall hereafter be made returnable only before the judges, or judges and 
prea as the case may be, of the other two courts in the exchequer 
cham Tr. 

9. Judgments may be pronounced in all trials for felonies or mis- 
demeanors upon record during the sittings, whether the persons be 
present or not in court, excepting only where the prosecution shall be 


. * The act then goes on to appoint Essoign and General Return days ; but it being 
found expedient to repeal so much of the act, a bill was introduced on the 15th of 
November, 1830, for the amendment of such parts thereof. It is intended to pass 
this bill without delay, so as to prevent any practical inconvenience from the exist- 
ing law; and the terms are therefore stated in the British Almanac upon the prin- 
ciple expressed in the following clauses of the new bill: — 

_ “ In the year 1831, and afterwards, all original writs to be issued out of Chancery, 
and made returnable before any of his Majesty’s Courts of King’s Bench, Common. 
Pleas, or Exchequer, may be made returnable on the third day before the com— 
mencement of each Term, or on any day, not being Sunday, between that day and 
the third day before the last day of the Term; and the day for appearance shall as 
heretofore be the third day after such return, exclusive of the day of the return, or 
im case such third day shall fall on a Sunday, then on the fourth day after such 
return, exclusive of such day of return. 

“In case the day of the month on which any Term according to the act aforesaid. 
is to end shall fall to be on a Sunday, then the Monday next after such day shall be 
deemed and taken to be the last day of the Term ; and in case any of the days be-- 
tween the Thursday before and the Wednesday next after Easter shall fall within 
Easter Term, then such days shall be deemed and taken to be a part of such Term, 
although there shall be no sittings im 4anc on any of such intervening days.” 
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by information filed by leave of the court of king’s bench, or such cases 
of informations filed by his Majesty’s attorney-general; wherein the 
attorney-general shall pray that the judgment may be postponed. 

10. Attorneys of king’s bench or common pleas are empowered to prace-. 
tise in the exchequer in like manner. 

11. The judges are empowered to make rules for regulation of all courts. 

12. Bail may be justified before a judge in chambers, or in some other. 
convenient place to be by him appointed, as well in term as in vacation, 
and whether the defendant be actually in custody or not. 

13. The jurisdiction of the courts at Westminster extended to the 
county palatine of Chester, and the county of the city of Chester, and the 
several counties in Wales. 

14. The present jurisdiction of the county palatine of Chester and 
principality of Wales to cease, and causes there depending to be removed 
to courts of exchequer and chancery. 

15. Nothingin this act shall be construed to abolish or affect the obli-. 
gation and duties, or the jurisdiction or rights of the mayor and citizens 
of Chester in the courts of the county of the city of Chester, except that 
such writs of error or false judgment as may now, by any charter or 
usage, be brought upon the judgments of the said courts, before any of 
the courts abolished by this act, shall hereafter be issued, as in other 
cases, from inferior courts, and be returnable into the king’s bench. 

16. All persons who, on or before the passing of this act, shall have 
been admitted as attorneys in any of the courts of sessions or great sese 
sions, in the county palatine of Chester or in Wales, shall be entitled, 
upon the payment of l1s., to have their names entered upon a roll to be 
kept in each of the superior courts of Westminster, and thereupon be 
allowed to practise in such courts, in all actions and suits against persons 
residing within the county of Chester or principality of Wales; and alt 
persons having served, or now serving, as clerks to such attorneys, may, 
on or before the expiration of six months after the passing of this act, be 
admitted as attorneys of the said courts at Westminster, without pay- 
ment of any greater duty than would be now payable upon their admis-. 
sion as attornies of such courts of great sessions. 

17. All attornies and solicitors, now admitted and practising in any of 
the said courts of sessions or great sessions, may be admitted as attornies 
of the said courts at Westminster, in like manner as is now prescribed 
for the admission of other persons as attornies therein, upon payment of 
such sum for duty, in addition to the sum already paid by them, as shall, 
together with such latter sum, amount to the full duty required upon ad- 
mission of attornies in the said courts at Westminster ; and all persons 
having served, or now serving, as clerks to such attornies or solicitors, 
may, at the expiration of their times of service, be admitted as attornies 
of the said courts at Westminster, in like manner, and upon payment of 
the like duty. 

18. Any person who shall have been appointed a commissioner for 
taking affidavits, or a master extraordinary in chancery, of any of the 
courts abolished, shall, upon producing his appointment before the pro 
officer, and upon the payment of 1s., be entitled to have his name in- 
serted in a list to be kept of such commissioners or masters extraordinary, 
and to exercise, within the limits of his existing commission, the same 
a. as if his commission had issued from one of the courts at West- 
minster. 

19. After the commencement of this act, assizes shall be held for the. 
trial and despatch of all matters, criminal and civil, within the county of 
Chester, and the several counties and county towns in the principality of- 
Wales, under commissions to be issued in like manner as hath been usual: 
for the counties in England; and all laws and statutes now in force re- 
lating to the execution of such commissions, when issued for counties 
in England, shall extend to the execution of the commissions issued. 
for the county of Chester and the counties of Wales under this act. 

20. Until it shall be otherwise provided by law, the judges ap-- 
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pointed to hold the sessions of assizes under his Majesty’s commission, 
within the county of Chester and principality of Wales, shall, in such 
order and at such times as they shall appoint, proceed to hold such 
assizes at the several places where the same have heretofore been most 
usually held within Wales; and shall hold the assizes in and for the 
county of Chester in like manner as in other counties of England. 

21. A defendant, who shall have been held to bail upon any mesne 
eat: issued out of any of his Majesty’s superior courts of record, may 

e rendered in discharge of his bail, either to the prison of the court or to 
the common gaol of the county in which he was arrested, and the render 
to the county gaol shall be effected in the manner following; that is to 
Say, the defendant, or his bail, or one of them, shall, for the purpose of 
such render, obtain an order of a judge of one of his Majesty’s superior _ 
courts of Westminster, and shall lodge such order with the gaoler of 
such county gaol, and a notice in writing of the lodgment of such order, 
and of the defendant’s being actually in custody of such gaoler, by 
virtue of such order, signed by the defendant, or the bail, or either of 
them, or by the attorney or agent of any or either of them, shall be de- 
livered to the plaintiff’s attorney or agent, and the sheriff or other 
person responsible for the custody of debtors in such county gaol, 
shall, on such render so perfected, be duly charged with the custody of 
such defendant, and the said bail shall be thereupon wholly exonerated. 

22. A defendant who shall hereafter be in custody of the gaoler of the 
county gaol of any county in England or Wales, by virtue of any pro- 
ceedings out of any of his Majesty’s superior courts of record, may be 
rendered in discharge of his bail in any other action depending in any 
of the said courts, in the manner hereinbefore provided for a render in 
discharge of bail. 

23. Upon the termination of office of the before-mentioned judges, 
their salaries to be retained, and form part of consolidated fund. 

24 and 25. There shall be paid to Thomas Jervis, Esq., 1015/. 12s.; to Jo- 
nathan Raine, Esq., 1000/.; and to Robert Matthew Casberd, Esq., 1000/. ; 
quarterly, during the lives ofthe parties, or until such time as they may 
respectively be appointed to any other place or office, the salary of which 
shall be of equal or greater amount; or if of less yearly amount, then the 
said annuity to be abated in proportion, and compensation is to be made 
to persons affected by the abolition of the courts of Wales and Chester. 

26. No person to be entitled to such compensation whose appoint- 
ment was qualified by any condition or reservation expressed in his 
patent, or otherwise made known to such person, that such office was 
to be held subject to any future provision to be made by parliament 
touching the same, or without any claim to compensation, in case the 
same should cease or be subjected to any regulation. 

27. The records of the several courts abolished, to be kept as hereto- 
fore until otherwise provided for ; but in case of the death of any person 
having the custody thereof, before any other provision shall have been 
made for keeping such records, the custody thereof shall be with the 
clerks of the peace of the several counties to which they belong. 

28 and 29. Proclamation upon fines may be made at assizes in Chester 
or Wales, and fines, &c., to be levied in Chester, &c., as in other counties 
of England. . 

30. Not to affect the right of any lessee by patent, or of any pensioner 
entitled to any portion of the money payable upon fines and recoveries in 
the county of Chester or principality of Wales, but the same shall be paid 
by the proper officer of the court of common pleas, who shall receive the 
same, to such lessee, or other person, during the continuance of his. 
interest. 

31. The Lord Chancellor or judges of assize may appoint trustees for 
charitable uses in lieu of judges, abolished by this act. 7 

32. Where any corporate or other officer ought to take any oath before 
any of the judges, or officers, or in any of the courts abolished, such 
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officer or person shall take the same oath before any judge during the 
assizes, or in open court at the quarter sessions. é 

33. The clerk of assize, within ten days after the conclusion of the 
assizes in the county of Chester, and in each county in Wales, shall 
make out a roll containing the names and residence of all persons 
liable to the payment of any fines or other sums imposed or forfeited 
during the preceding assizes, with the sums set opposite to each name, 
and shall transmit the same to the sheriff, with an order upon the 
sheriff, signed in the name of one of the judges of assize, directing the 
sheriff to cause such sums to be levied from the parties liable to pay, 
which order shall be of the same force, and be returnable to the same 

rsons, as any writ or process heretofore issued to the sheriff for the 
Fike purpose; and the sheriff, upon the receipt thereof, shall proceed to 
levy the sums, and shall be accountable for the same in the same 
manner as he hath been heretofore accustomed. 

34. The attorneys general of county of Chester and Wales to continue 
until His Majesty shall otherwise appoint. 

35. And whereas the general quarter sessions of the peace are now 
directed to be held in each year in the first week after the 11th day of 
October, in the first week after the Epiphany, in the first week after the 
clause of Easter, and in the first week after the translation of St. Thomas 
the Martyr; and whereas it will be expedient that the times of holding 
the general quarter sessions of the peace should be altered in part; it is 
therefore enacted, that in the year 1831, and afterwards, the justices of 
the peace in every county, riding,‘ or division, for which quarter ses- 
sions of the peace by law ought to be held, shall hold their general 
>, srecved sessions of the peace in the first week after the llth day of 

tober, in the first week after the 28th day of December, in the first 
pesas ao the 3lst day of March, and in the first week after the 24th 

y of June. 

36. In all actions of ejectment hereafter to be brought in any of His 
Majesty’s courts at Westminster, where the tenancy shall expire, or 
the right of entry shall accrue to such. landlord, in or after Hilary 
or Trinity Terms respectively, it shall be lawful for the lessor of the 
plaintiff in any such action, at any time within ten days after such 
right of entry accrue as aforesaid, to serve a declaration in ejectment 
entitled of the day next after the day of the demise in such decla. 
ration, whether the same shall be in term or in vacation, with 
a notice thereunto subscribed, requiring the tenant or tenants in pos- 
session to appear and plead thereto, within ten days, in the court in 
which such action may be brought; and proceedings shall be had on 
such declaration, and rules to plead entered and given, in such and the 
same manner, as nearly as may be, as if such declaration had been duly 
served before the preceding term; no judgment to be signed against the 
casual ejector, until default of appearance and plea within such ten days; 
and at least six clear days notice of trial to be given to the defendant 
before the commission day of the assizes at which such ejectment is 
intended to be tried; any defendant in such action may also apply to 
a judge of either of His Majesty’s superior courts at Westminster, for 
time to plead, or for staying or setting aside the proceedings, or for 
postponing the trial until the next assizes; and the judge may make such 
order in the said cause as to him shall seem expedient. ’ 

37. In making up the record of the proceedings on any such decla- 
ration in ejectment, it shall be lawful to entitle such declaration 
specially of the day next after the day of the demise therein, whether 
such day shall be in term or in vacation, and no judgment thereupon 
shall be avoided or reversed by reason only of such special title. 

38. In all cases of trials of ejectments at nisi prius, when a verdict 
shall be given for the plaintiff, or the plaintiff shall be nonsuited for 
want of the defendant’s appearance to confess lease, entry, or ouster, 


the judge before whom the cause shall be tried, may certify his opinion 
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on the back of the record that a writ of possession ought to issue 
immediately, and, upon such certificate, a writ of possession may be 
issued forthwith ; and the costs may be taxed, and judgment signed and 
executed afterwards at the usual time, as if no such writ had issued: 
such writ, instead of reciting a recovery by judgment in the form now 
in use, to recite shortly that the cause came on for trial at nisi prius 
at such a time and place, and before such a judge, end that thereupon 


the said judge certified his opinion that a writ of possession ought to 
issue immediately. 


LIBELS. 
{1 Will. IV. c. 73.—Passed 23rd July, 1830.] 

‘This ts an Act to meee so much of an Act of the 60th Geo. III.-c. 
8, for the more effectual punishment of blasphemous and seditious libels, 
as relates to the sentence of banishment for the second offence; and to 

rovide some further remedy against the abuse of publishing libels. 
Beet. 2 recites that whereas ‘‘ by a certain other Act, 60 Geo. IIf. c. 9, 
intituled, An Act to subject certain publications to the Duties of Stamps 
upon Newspapers, and to make other regulations for restraining the 
pe eal arising from the publication of blasphemous and seditious libels, 
certain provisions were made for preventing any person from publishing 
any newspaper or pamphlet, or other paper of the description therein 
mentioned, without first entering into a recognizance or giving a bond, 
with sureties, in manner and to the amount therein specified, for 
securing the payment of fines upon convictions for libels;” And 
whereas ‘“‘it is expedient to increase the amount of such recognizances 
and bonds, and to extend the same, for the purpose of securing the: 

ayment of damages and costs that may be incurred by actions at law for 
Tibels ublished in such newspapers, pamphlets, or other papers, as afore- 
said.” It.is therefore enacted, that the amount of such recognizances: 


and bonds, in all cases whenever it shall be hereafter necessary, 
according to the provisions of the said Act, to enter into any new: 
recognizance or bond, shall be extended to the sum of 400/. for the 
principal, and the like sum for the sureties, in any such new recog- 
nizances, and to the sum of 3001. for the principal, and the like sum for 
the sureties, in any such new bond; and that the conditions of such 
new recognizances and bonds shall extend to secure the diese of 


damages and costs to be recovered in actions for libels published in such 
newspapers, pamphlets, or other papers, as well as to secure the pay- 
ment of fines to His Majesty upon such convictions as aforesaid. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The total number of public general acts passed in the session 11 Geo. 
IV. and 1 Will. IV. amounted to seventy-five. Of twenty-four of these 
acts we have given abstracts of those of general importance in the pre- 
ceding pages; of the remainder the following is a list: 

Cap. 1. Transferring balances arising from fees on lunatic asylums. 

2. Applying aids, &c. granted for 1829 to the service of 1830. 

3. To raise 12,000,0001. by Exchequer bills. 

4. Appropriating certain public monies. 

5. For removing of paupers to Jersey and Guernsey. 

6. Duties on personal estates, offices, and pensions. 

7. Mutiny Bill. 

8. Marine Ditto. 

9. Annual Indemnity Act. 

12, East Retford Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill. _ 

15. Relating to duties payable for Northern Lighthouses. . 

the powers of grand juries in relation to fever hospitals 
in Ireland. 

21. Confirming certain leases of lands for the purposes of carrying on 
the linen manufacture of Ireland, | 
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22. Appropriating the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin, to the puts 
pose of a district lunatic asylum. ° 


_23. Enabling his Majesty to appoint certain persons to affix the Royal 
Signature to instruments requiring such signature. 

24. Amending an act for granting certain powers to the Australian 
Agricultural Company. 

25. Repealing the 55 Geo. III. c. 49, for the returns of persons com- 
mitted, tried, and convicted for criminal offences and misdemeanors. 

28. Consolidated Fund. 

31. Reducing the duty on malt made from bear or bigg only in Ireland, 
to the same duty as is now payable thereon in Scotland. 

1 Will. IV., being a continuation of the Session 11 Geo. IV. 
32, Explains two acts relating to the Bank of and Bankers in Ireland. 
33. Insolvent Debtors’ Act, Ireland. 


34. Advance of a sum for the completion of the Shubeneccadie Canal 
in Nova Scotia. 


’ of Amending the 9 Geo. IV. for facilitating criminal trials in Scot- 
and. 

39. Amending an act for the transportation of offenders from Great 
Britain, and for punishment of offences by transported convicts. 

Al. Making further regulations with respect to Army pensions. 

42. Consolidating and amending the several acts relating to the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy. 

43. Abolishing certain fees arid stamp duties chargeable on the renewal 
-of all appointments, &c. consequent on the demise of the Crown. 

45. Subjecting goods, the property of the Crown, to customs duties in 
case of sale after importation. 

46. Altering and amending the law relating to illusory appointments. 

47. Consolidating and amending the laws for facilitating the payment 
of debts out of real estates. 

48. Imposing an additional duty of 6d. per gallon on spirits the produce 
of British possessions in America. 

49. Imposing additional excise duties on British spirits. 

50. Annual duties on Sugar Bill. 

52. Disembodied militia expenses, annual act. 


53. Amending an act 31 Geo. III. for the making more effectual pro- 
vision for the government of Quebec. 


54. Reviving and amending several acts for the encouragement of the 
British and Irish fisheries. 

55. Reducing the rate of bounties payable upon the seizure of slaves. 

56. Amending an act respecting the endowed schools of Ireland. 

57. Amending and explaining an act respecting the [payment of costs 
and charges to prosecutors and witnesses in cases of felony in Ireland. 

59. Endowing the parish church of Newborough, Portland, Oxford, 
and Welbeck chapels, in the parish of Marylebone, Middlesex, and a 
chapel on Sunk Island in the river Humber. 

61. Regulating the applotment of county rates and cesses in Ireland. 

62. For raising 13,607,600/. by Exchequer bills for the service of 1830. 

63. Appropriating the supplies of the session. 

65. Consolidating and amending the laws relating to property belong- 
ing to infants, femes covert, idiots, &c. 

67. Amending several acts for the improvement of the roads from Lon- 
don to Liverpool and from London to Holyhead. 

69. Uniting the benefits of jury trial in civil causes with the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Court of Session in Scotland. - . 

71. Correcting mistaken references to acts of his late Majesty passed 
during the present session of Parliament. 

72. Allowing sugar to be delivered out of warehouses to be refined. 

74. To prevent bribery and corruption in the election of burgesses for 
East Retford. 

75, For the relief of the sufferers by the insolvency of G, Ricketts, Esq. 
formerly registrar of the Supreme Court of Madras, 
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XXIII. ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DOCUMENTS. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts, the fractions of pounds sterling, and of quantities — 
are omitted, which will produce a slight apparent error in the totals, 
The No. prefixed to the Return is that of the Parliamentary Paper. 


I.—Finance, 
No. 1.—NET PUBLIC INCOME and EXPENDITURE of the UNITED KING- 
DOM of GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

In the Year ended 5th January, 1830. 


INCOME 
OR REVENUE. 


TOTAL. 


EXPENDITURE. 


TOTAL. 


ORDINARY REVENUES 
AND RECEIPTS, 

Customs 

Excise 
tamps . 

‘axes 

Post Office . 

One Shilling and Sixpence, 
and Four Shillings on Pen- 
sions and Salaries . . 

Hackney Coaches, an 
Hawkers and Pedlars 

Small branches . of the 
King’s Hereditary Reve- 
nues . 

Surplus Fees of regulated 
Public Offices 

Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, 

&c.in Ireland . ‘ 


£. 
17,211,839 
19,540,010 
7,101,304 


4.896.567} 
1,481,000} 


54,493), 


61,167 


6,632 
66,372), 
8,886 


FUNDED DEBT. 
Interest and Management 
the Permanent Debt . 
Terminable Annuities e 


Total Charge of the 
Funded Debt . 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Interest onExchequer Bills. 


Pensions . 
Salaries and Allowances’. 
Courts of Justice . 
Mint Establishment . 
Bounties granted for the En- 
couragement of the Growth 
of Hemp and Flax in Scot- 
land, by Act 27 Geo. ul, 


of 


£, 
OTHER RECEIPTS. 
Imprests and other Monies 
Money received from th 
East India Company 
Money received from the 
Bank, on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends . 
Money brought from 
Civil List, on account o' 
the Sa'ary of the Lord 
Warden the Cinque 
Ports. 
Ditto ditto on account of 
the Clerk of the Hanaper 


50 


50,428,275) 
212,550 
60,000 


81,404 


3,452 


c. 13, s. 65 
‘Miscellaneous Charges upon the 
Consolidated Fund 
Payments out of Consolidated 
und (Ireland) under various 
Actsof Parliament . 


Army . ° 

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous ; chargeable up- 
on Annual Grants of Parlia- 


1,000 


50,786,682 


Grand Total e 


\|\Surplus of Income over Expend. 


&; 
25,672,555 
2,604,562 


28,277,117 
878,494 


1,057,000 
378,691 
71,257 
148,021 
14,633 


2,956 
202,470 


377,968 


7,709,372 
5,902,339 
1,569. 150 


2,485,660 


49,075,133 
1,711,548 


50,786,682 


ABSTRACT of the NET PRODUCE of the REVENUE of GREAT-BRITAIN, in 
the Years ended on the 10th of Oct. 1829, and the 10th of Oct. 1830. 


Years ended Oct. 10, 
1829. 1830. 


Increase. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post Office 
Taxes 


Miscellaneous 


484,536 
4,968.4 62,564 
273,947 


47,472,659 


46,528,903 527,100 } 
Deduct Increase ° 
Decrease on the Year . 


| 
| 
| 
— 
4 
| — 
Decrease. 
e 15,961,206 ] eee 
17,904,027 | 1 970,450 
| 6,704,692 126,511 
46,994 
e 600,848 326,901 3 
1,470,856 
527,100 
143,756 
I 
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No, 194,—FXCISE—TOTAL QUANTITIES CHARGED, WITH DUTY OF EACH, 0§ yyy 


ARTICLES. 


Beer, including Strong, Table, 
Intermediate, and 


7.173.464 


831,908 
1,101 ,625,352 
25,594,273 


Do. Scotland. 

Hides & Skins, tanned 3 46,140,919 
tawed, and dressed 
inoil . 163,718 

455,025 


Do. Scotland . 
Do. Ireland : 


2 
1,189, 208 


1,793,671 

Candles, Tallow, Wax, 
Spermaceti  Ibs.| 78. 728) 84,557,116) 89,814,469 
Do. Scotland .| 4,809,136 793,438} 4,681,513) 4,864,720 
7:007,273 
320,010 
265,718 
22,894,656 


960 


3,493 
42,458,109 

4,794,691 

1,568,642) 


do. 
Printed including Pa- 
Calicoes, and 
Iks 


ds. 

"ao. 
relan 
Paper. 


1,696,48 


170 
STATED THROUGHOUS yy | 
i 
1818. 1819. 1820. | 1821. 1822, 1 
7.503.246 | 7,186,899] 7,498,950) 7.879% 
Do. Scotland . do.| 329,482 831,994) 348,915 356,160 
Do. Scotland . .  do.| 23,102,016 13,899,978) 14,052,590) 16,399.31) 
Tiles . . do.| 87,482.093] 95,898,854] 81,924,696] 71,177,735} 
Do.Scotland . . o.| 2,561,783} 2.781.721] 1,570,571) 2,518,391) 2,606.10 
Soap. _ ~—«_Tbs.| 72,019,957] 76,096,880} 79,312,603] $6,033,810) 90,860,199 9. 
Do. Scotland . do.| 10,456,715] 9,731,708} 10,166,585 10,714,062) 10,114.25 
Starch... 4,309,137] 4,295,064) 4,884,493) 4,624,059) 5,762.03 
294.345] 217,223} 326.496} 393, 
46,542,555) 44,857,298) 45,198,080] 46,285,518 5, 
150,347} 141,626} 157,962} 160,465 
4,501,286] 4,881,726) 4,282,190) 
doz. 1,352 1,573 1,304 778\ 79 ‘ 
cubic feet] 1,113,245} 1,070,470} 987,703} 903,966 840,197 
doz. 3,452 3.525 3,784 3.360 4,044 
Malt . .  bushels| 24,629,939) 22,612,290) 2 26,138,438] 26,689.53] 
Do. Scotland , _do.} 1,390,515} 1,454,320 1.305.659} 1,403.17 
481930 
704150 
362,513 
18 
Do.Ireland do.| 2,569,431] 3,238,498} 3,150,5 3,816,950 
. Scotland . . do.| 4,196,566} 4,084,858] 4,202,953 5,119.28 
Do. Ireland. -. . do.| 1,543,927] —1,679,680| 1,389,488 161100 
he Millboard, Pasteboard, &c. ewt. 34,18 30,448 31,161 32,807 35,52) 
Do. Scotland . do. 3,189 3,079 2,943) 3,155 3.24 
4 9 293) 233 
94,805,153} 75,981,350} 91,829,644] 93,943,020] 99,711,739 
17,277,310] 12,500,068) 14,827,794] 16,522,244) 18,496,959) 
216,725] 220,666] 183,417| 202,007] 233,364 
1,931,765] 1,986,122] 1,742,044) 9,299, 9,079,536 
Do. Ireland. 3,427,478} 2,941,213] 2,639,720) 2,649,170) 2,398.33 
Tobacco . 12,131,916] 11,456,256] 11.757,961| 11,602,399} 11,510,109 
Do, Scotland. . do.| 1,599,946) 1,377,603) 1,466,202) 1,519,108 
Do.Ireland 4,195,192] 3,463,313) 2,580,804) 2,607,895] 3,323,311 
jog 
ae i! *,* For the rates of duty on the above Articlig#... 
y ta The Wy 
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THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES, IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, 
IN IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


8,221,912 
859.544 
1,463.230,999 
30,194,656 


24,845,152 27,615,383 
1,616,590} 2,788,608 


1,706,916] 2,169,999 


98,437,110) 105,304,191 
4,899,364) 5,445,914 
7.821.845} 7,488,014 

387,400 505,026 
245,655 269.883 
23,762, 35,704) 838 


3,367, 710 3. 387. 510 
47,131,310] 50,294,759 
5,499,480] 5,582,079 
1,583,821 1,954,118 
34,842 89,517 
3,207 3,803 

192 198 


104,480,084) 120,434,322 
7.621] 
3,521,586 
2,232,728 
3.348.505 
11,875,237 
1.621.834 
3,688,014 


8,629,308 
398,873 
1,948,974,501 


55,277,951 


181,032 
6,688,697 
796 


6,937,002 
11,294 
29,572,742 
3,925,847 


108,995,817 


7,954,071 
746 


1,103, 379 9.404 
20,330,562 
88,801,157 

3,022,032 
101,873,400 
12,145,884 
6,756,936 
601,033 
48,347,138 


142,900 


10,829,192 
5,698,097 
494,759 
46,332,063 


137,591 
5 


2,406,569 
104,751,768 
6,258,280 


475,096 
26,043,223 


3,807,785] 3,887,955 
42,121,886] 51,197,637 
5.017,911 6,452,944 
2,605,196] 2,389,706 
31,145 37,751 
4,168 5,301 

284 198 


86,469,598] 123,132,328 
15,634,127 — 


6. 837,408 
12,244,819} 12,979,005 
1,593,522; 1,804,760 
3,898,628} 4,041,171 


8,165,112 
366. 


1,(78,937.640 
24,689,321 
76,751,076 
3,102,098 
105,446,552 
12,771,719 
6.908, 


7,398,852 
341,099 
1,109,690,702 
25,144,291 


81 2,333 


50. 46,810,314 


153,805 
6,057,141 
38 


129,599 
6,012,151 
555 


7,320,788 
5,829 
23,428,074 


3,712,962 
2,012,639 


1 
| if 
m 
1824. | 1825. | 1826. | 1927. | 1828. | 1899. BAG, 
7,986.62 8,310,008) ay 
346,067 394,176) 
1 ,244,718,329 1,350,330,896 | 
20.294.437 42,430,777| 30,683,702 | 
79,036,720) 85,716,751) 94.349.445| 96,054,986 74,608,717 
2,793,211) 3,714,089] 3,801,381| 2,952,799 
94.110.480| 97,941,630] 99,888'757| 93,308,948 | 100,057,182 
11,187,898} 11,626,308} 11,644,919 | 12,053,677 
564,802 ‘591.977 560.001 
51,550,841] 56,445,600 | 
1,105 994 486 254 
38,441 51.876 7,339,931 7,828,636| 7,579,558 
3.688 3.895 6.418 7/203 
27,335,971 25,096,337 30,517,819 i ; 
2,797,254 | 1,806,795} 9,409,549 
) 
| 109,873,960} 112,399,944) 110,473,728 
6,251,480 6,095,550' 5.960.769] 5.732.815 
10,221'394| 19,076,753} 14,151,130} 15,703.579| 17,868,317 
544,718 651,474 829,507 831,675] 1,048,934 
316,858 592,386] 559.787 
3,889,658 2,515,159] — 
43 52,294,698 54,750,018 50,163,185 | 
3,418,111 2,249.763| 2,079,199 
49,329 49.539 37,742 
5,489 6,202 7,585 
582 310 321 
194,199,601 120,701,306] 110,304,149 
24,718,943 25,994.976| 26,114,305 | 
432,108 370,860 344,158 
3,443,553} 7,407,202 6671560! —7,759,687| 7,700,766 
9,269,744 9,937,903} _9,212.994 
12,700,736 12,860,337} 13,020,935 
-1,900.413 1,770,097] 1,820,135 
4,160,049 4,014,022} 4,125,296 
see Companron for 1830, p. 203, &ce 
+ 
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No. 206. Gross Amount of Land and Assessed Taxes received by each of 
the Receivers-General in England and Wales for the year ended 5th 
_ January, 1830. 


£. £. 
35,662 | Nottingham............. 59,543 


Southampton 
48,647 | Isle of Wight ............... 12,237 
Cumberland ......... 23,243 | Stafford 76,451 


juskeenokantenecyensapeesss Westmorland and part of 

66,726 | Worcester 69,166 
Lancaster (part) ............ 184,583 | Middlesex 1,340,643 
Leicester ......... 61,953 

Lincoln ................000 wees 118,904 | Gross total amount coll. ...4,950,110 
Monmouth and Glamorgan... 41,050 

an a 141,623 | Net amount paid into the i 4,684,283 
Northampton and Rutland... 81,324] Exchequer............... 


I1.—Currency, &c. 
No. 530. The average of Promissory Notes and Post Bills of the Bank of 


England, from the 6th April, 1829, to the 6th April, 1830, amounted to 
20,620,4172. 12s. 8d. 


No. 42. From May 2, 1828, to Dec. 31, 1829, there were issued by the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Engiand, sovereigns and half-sove- 
reigns to the amount of 17,960,412/., and received in the same period 
14,759,820/. 10s.; balance issued, 3,200,591/. 10s. 


No. 44. From June 14, 1828, to Dec. 31, 1829, there were coined half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences to the amount of 113,11042. 3s. 


No. 160. The number and amount of country-bankers’ notes stamped in 
Great Britain in the three years ending 5th January, 1830, were, in 1827, 
310,377 for 12, 225,911 for 5/., 57,683 for 102, 6933 for 202, 95 for 502., 
and 208 for 1002; total amount, 2,280,9727. In 1828, 155,199 for 12., 
382,311 for 5/., 58,356 for 10., 12,697 for 207. 560 for 502, and 1100 
for 100/.; total amount, 3,042,254/. In 1829, 257,271 for 1/., 252,969 
for 52., 57,758 for 10/., 5339 for 20/7, 215 for 30/., 861 for 50/., 400 for 
-100/.; total amount, 2,795,9762. 


No. 160. In the year ending 5th January, 1830, there were issued stamps 
for Bills of Exchange as follows:—54,041 at 1s. 418,735 at 1s. 6d, 
377,016 at 2s., 390,556 at 2s. 6d., 377,769 at 3s. 6d., 283,584 at 4s. 6d., 
175,451 at 5s., 86,367 at 6s. 64,945 at 8s. 6d. 37,263 at 12s. 6d., 13,188 
at 15s., 4250 at 1/7. 5s., and 1316 at 1/. 10s.—A reference to the Table in 
The British Almanac will show the sums and dates for which they are re- 
spectively adapted, 


| 
Bucks 96,807 | Salop 66,487 
Cambridge..................... 54,293 | Somerset 202,860 
Ae Dorset 116,321 
Durham and Northumberland 82,515 | 95,633 
j 
| 
| 
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IlIl.—Trade. 


No. 267. Quantities of the Principal Articles of Foreign and CotonraL 
MERCHANDIZE imported and retained for Home Consumption, and also the 
Quantity exported in the year 1828 (all fractignal quantities omitted). 


Ashes, pearl and pot ° 
Barilla 

Bark, oak and cork we 
Brimstone, rough 

Br istles e 
Butter e 

Cassia lignea 

Cheese 
Cinnamon 

Cloves . 

Cochineal . 
Cocoa-nuts 
Coffee. e 
Copper, unwrought 
Cork, unmanufactured 


cwts. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Ibs. 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
cwts, 


» bieces 


Sq. yds. 
cwts. 


Pease and beans . 
Wheat-meal and flour 

Cortex, Peruvians’ or Jesuits’ 
bark 

Cotton, piece goods of India, 
not printed e 

Cottons, printed . 

Currants . 

Dye and hard woods :— 

Fustic ‘ e 
Logwood 
Mahogany . 
teeth 
i 
Pax and tow, and codill of 
emp, &c. . 

Furs :— 
Bear 
Beaver . 
Fitch . 
Martin 
Mink. 
Musquash 

-Nutria 
Otter . 
Ginger 


number 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
cwts. 


Quantitiés 
imported. 


Retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


Quantities 
exported. 


155,617 
213,299 
807,888 
279,850 

1,748,921 
201,675 
549,535 


217,991} 


337,483 
484,368 
258,032 

1,637,000 
41,069,731 
4,811 
47,864 


715,242 
168,672 
166,423 

29.562 
126,299 
151,038 


338,797 


967,102 


505,708 
163,834 


7,597| 


14,045 
19,926 
3,596 


27,562! 


876,189 


12,683 
73,842 
323,448 
204,424 
83,019 
1,048,309 
854,995 
13,365 


148,808 


806,412 
290,638 
1,888,807 
195,716 
55,787 
213,594 
15,696 
61,216 
147,819 
354,407 
17,114,635 
39 

46,793 


805,849 
217,540 
14,373 

488 
118,671 

126,703 


110,678 
‘value 
£43,074 


87,598 


6,656 
9,295 
. 18,038 


21,133 
882,289 


8,701 

68,982 
335,925 
146,040 
53,163 
296,547 
702,920 
2,033 


14,600 


211,859} 


118,399] 


3,531). 


7,374 
I3 


17,369 


356,320 


354,536 
152,687 
158,109 
1,478,537 
23,785,980 
2,558 


58,646 
4,117 
6,694 

886 
2,977 
58,846 


188,669 


524,372 
338,892 


6,395 


10,463 


59,765 
975,814 


8,952 
6,930 


e — 
e 
e e cwis. 
e e lbs. 1 
e c 
| q 
Corn :— 
Barley . 
R e e e 
ub 
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Quantities 


imported. 


Retained for 
Home Con- 


sumption. 


Quantities 


exported. 


Gum 
Arabic e 


Lac-dye . Ibs.. 

Hats, straw , number 
Hemp, undressed cwts. 
Hides, untanned . - do. 
Iron in bars  « - tons 
Leather, gloves pairs 
Lemons.and Oranges :— 

Packages not exceedg. 5000 — 

inches 
Ditto above 5000, and not exceed- 
ing 7300 


Ditto above 7300, and not ‘exceed- 
ing 14,000 ‘ 
Liuens,—Cambrics, &e. 

Ditto, plain and diaper :— 
Entered by the ell . - ells 
Entered by the piece . pieces 
Entered by the square yard pia yds. 
Entered at value ° £. 


pieces 


Liquorice juice ° - cwts. 
Mace ‘ Ibs. 
Madder root - do 
Nutmegs - Ibs. 
Oil :— 
Olive ° gallons 
Train—Blubber tuns 
Spermaceti . do. 


Not blubber or 


maceti . 
Pepper . - do. 
Prunes . cwts. 
Quicksilver . . lbs. 
Raisins e cwts. 
Rhubarb . Ibs. 
Rice cwts, 
Rice in the husk . - bushels 
Safflower . cwts. 
Saltpetre ° do. 
Sarsaparilla . ~ Ibs. 


5,211 
694,148) 
497,475 
334,072 
504,120 
225.975 

9,913,010 
15,495 
2,479 
1,203,109 


47,831 
159,582 


69,719 
50,401 


706,490 
10,432 
131,226 
5,613 
6,628 
42,134 
96,064 
66,924 
510,707 
58,685 


217,173 
2,336,001 
126,553 
7,671 
3,845 


13,212 


84,186 
4,987,630 
2,269,545 

7,395 
268,278 
201,857 
107,164 
172,238 
319,258 

2.161, 

5,333 
204,840) 


169,518 


274,906 
460,544 


224,735}, 


3,064,915 
13,983 
121 
1,189,252 


43,869 


155,823] 


68,849 
49,864 


1,816 


8,271]. 


6,643 
16,094 
95,651) 
67,243 

381,761 

140,002 


255,480} 


1,753,338 
120,399 
7,671 
4,038 


13,186 


20,680 
1,927,718 
310,182 
7,765 
212,530 


153,228). 
38,967) . 


80,137 
255,682 


5,649) 


3,124 
171,769 


85,520 


1,507 
48,178. 
352,162 


4,588,658 
2,991 
1,784 


723,957 
10,138 
136,251 
608 


37,783 


95,739 
4,226,031 
1,677,922 


539,292. 


j 
174; 
| 
430, 
343,409 
— 
| 
i 
4 
_ 
35,518 
— 
A 
— 
if 
fig 
a — 
| 
51,192 
— — 
: 
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Seeds 
Clover . 
Flax and Linseed 
Rape 


ewts. 


Senna 
Shumae 
Silk 
Raw and waste 
Fhrown 
Manufactures of Europe 
India, viz :— 
Bandanas, Romals,&c. . pieces 
Crape in pieces do. 
Crape scarfs, shawls, &c. number 
Taffeties, damasks, &c. . pieces 
Skins 
Calf and kid, untanned . cwts. 
Deer, undressed « number 
Goat, undressed do. 
Kid, undressed . do. 
—-, dressed do.. 
Lamb, undressed do. 
Seal, undressed do. 
Smalts - Ibs, 
Spirits :— 
Rum proof gallons 
Brandy do. 
Geneva do. 
Sugar, unrefined .  cwts. 
Tallow . do. 
Tar ° lasts 
Tea . Ibs. 
Timber :— 
Battens & Batten ends gt. hunds. 
Deals and deal ends ° do. 
Lathwood - fathoms 
Masts, yards, &c. under 


cwts. 


Ibs. 
do. 
do. 


inches diameter 
Ditto, 12 inches and above 
Oak-plank, 2 inches thick Mio adé 
upwards 
Staves. great hundreds 
Timber, 8 inches sq. or upwds. do. 
Wainscot logs, ditto do. 
Tin ° ewts. 
Tobaceo, unmanufactured - Ibs. 
Tobacco, ae and snuff do. 
Turpentine, not w more 

than 12s, per cwt.. 


do. 


Quantities 
imported, 


Retained for 
Home Con- 
sumption. 


Quantities 
exported, 


140,327 
1,996,414 
428,905 


219,280 
95,935 


508,818 
183,417 


163,519 
539 


21,996 


9,055 


50,203 
78,618 
299,303 
339,020 
566,889 
2,770,112 
297,928 
496,160 
91,325 


6,323,973} 
2,521,069 
389,954 
4,968,019 
1,049,806 
12,212 
32,678,767 


10,753 
49,622 
10,495 


14,545 
3,958 


91,222 


13,061] . 


523,053 
4,305 

3,386 
24,944,148 


170,491} 


3,601,405 


29,305,757 


2,449) 


18,504,510 
49,130) . 


304,792 


312,734 


136,547 
1,965,660 
"454,591 
104,991 
135,907 


100,343}. 


4,163,979 


384,550}: 


169,489 


69,627] 


Ibs. 9,369 
Ibs. 7,655 


49,445} 


23,932 
248,817 
337,826 
566,701 

2,773,306 
289,662 
554,092 

10,587 


3,277,652 
1,325,169 
45,259 


1,062,623 
11,233 


11,520 
51,782 
10,735 


13,789 
3,840 
2,426 


83,026 
14,304 
544,406 
4,663 

6 


49,880 


14 


3,258 
11,026,010: 


| 
rae 
bushels 
Tares ° do. 
9,421 | 
15,257 
6,476 
62,472 
39,903 
= 
acl 
86,863 
1,799,878 
1,050,972: 
312,125. 
371,446 ad 
259,659 
ae: | 
- 
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Retained for 
Quantities | Home Con- | Quantities 
imported, | sumption, exported, 
Valonia e cwts. 165,526 165, 309 
Wax, bees e e do. 9,202 4, 632, —- 
Whale-fins . do. 17,358 072 
Wool, cotton Ibs. |227, 760, 642 208,987, 17,396,776 
sheep’s do. 30,246, 898 31,031,461] 872,249 
ine 
Cape gallons 758,916 652,285 24,124 
French e e e do. 550,948 421, "469 161,980 
Portugal do.} 3,985,146 3,307, 021 325,111 
Spanish . 3,188,355} 2,097,629 546,877 
adeira . do. 452,508} 272,977 176,574 
Canary . do. 288,042} 137,553} 188,948 
Rhenish . do. 92,325 86,905 8,075 
Other sorts . do. 321,706} 186,537 129,916 
Yarn, linen, raw . -  cwts. 30,617 30,919 
Zaffa e lbs. 447,434 446,329 


No. 267. Quantities and declared Value of British anp Irish PropucE AND 
MANUFACTURES EXPORTED in 1828. 


Apparel, slops, and 
Arms and ammunition ° 


Bacon and hams ewts, 
Beef andpork . barrels 
Beer and ale tuns 
Books, printed . cwts, 
Brass and copper manufactures . cwts. 
Butter and cheese cwts. 
Coals,culm, and cinders. tons 
Cordage ° cwts. 
Cotton manufactures :—entered by? ds 
the yard yess 
Cotton hosiery, lace, and small wares 
Cotton twist and yarn . . Ibs. 
Earthenware of all sorts . pieces 
Glass, entered by weight . cwts. 
——,, entered at value 
Hardware and cutlery . cwts. 
Hats, beaver and felt ° dozens 
Iron and steel » wrought and unwrought tons 
Lead and shot do. 


Leather manufactures lbs. 
Saddlery and harness, 


Linen manufactures yds. 
Linen threads, tapes, &c. ° 
Machinery and mill-work . 


Painters’ colours 
Plate, plated ware, jewellery, and watches 


Salt e ° e bushels 
Silk manufactures 


Quantity. Declared 
— 910,090 

335,761 

8,333 28,809 
33,451 113,906 
11,374 245,496 
4,336 102,874 
128,106 678,786 
94,623 352,615 
357,864 145,943 
52,420 119,652 
363,328,431 12,483,249 
— b165,763 
50,505,751 3,595,405 
38,136,479 502,215 
134,137 157,532 

216,895 491,211 
— 9,145 
242,272 1,387,204 
83,114 197,581 
100,403 1,226,617 
10,021 177,983 
1,321,542 273,976 
89,600 
60,287,814 2,120, 276 

66, 146 
— 262, 115 
— 138, 669 
— 181, 973 
8,993,124 154,245 


255,871 


i 
Peal 
t 
yo 
a 
bs 
| 
‘ + 
y 
a 
@ 
ix 
| 
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Quantity. Declared value. 


fe e £. 
Soap and candles. 10,902,713 269,109 
Stationery of all sorts . . 208,532 
Tin, unwrought . do. 41,427 147,131 
Tin and pewter wares wg — 266,651 
Woollen manufactures pieces 1,820,631 4,397,291 
Do. . yds. 6,816,407 527,476 
Woollen hosiery and small wares — 201,216 
All other articles. — 1,709,192 
Total. .£36,812,756 
The foregoing amount was distributed to the following Countries as under :— 

£. 

Germany ° 4,394,104 

Azores . 27,940 

Spain and the Balearic Islands ° . 301,153 

Italy and the Italian islands. . . 2,176,491 

Tonian Islands 41,078 

Turkey and Continental Greece . . 185,842 

Morea and Greek Islands . 335 

Egypt (Ports on the Mediterranean) ° 35,302 

Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco . ° 13,745 

Western Coast of Africa 191,452 

Cape of Good Hope 218,049 

Cape Verde Islands 5,856. 

St. Helena e e . e e 31,362 

Isle of Bourbon. 35,188 

Mauritius 185,972 

East India Company’s territories,. Ceylon and China 4,256,582 

Sumatra, Java, and other islands of the Indian Seas 189,200 

Philippine Ist!ands . 300 

New South Wales and Van Diemen’ s Land ‘ 443,839 

New Zealand and South Sea Islands 2,487 

British North American Colonies 1,691,044 

British West Indies 3,289,704 

Hayti 248,328 

Cuba, and other foreign West Indies . 569,728 
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United States of America 
a5 Guatemala e e ee 

States of the Rio de la Plata ‘ 


Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, Man, &e. 
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£. 
5,810,315 
307,029 
6,191 
261,113 
3,518,297 
312,389 
709,371 
374,615 


329,428 


£36,812,756 


Silks, Woollens, Linens, Flax, or Cotton, 


Nos. 191 and 607. Quantity of Soap made, Amount of Duty received, Quan- 
ne _ tity exported, and Amount of Drawback allowed, in the Years 1827, 1828, 
. and 1829; and also the Amount of Allowances made to Manufacturers of 


or Quantity made. Quantity exported. | Draw- | Allow- 
| Hard. Soft. Duty. | Hard Soft. nee. 
Ibs. £ lbs. Ibs. &. 


lbs. 
1827|104,351,667| 9,646,477|1,374,999|7,747,109 45,275) 97,1 


£. 
69] 79,846 


76,089'111,589] 96,525 
1829]102,932,418| 112,500\121,119! 94,768 


No. 607. The Amount of the Duty on Candles has been, for the year ending 
5 Jan. 1826. 491,236/.; 1827, 471,9942. ; 1828, 492,622¢ ; 1829, 503,7792. ; 


1830, 495,1382. 


The rate of duty on the above articles is—on hard soap, 3d. per Ib. ; soft 


soap, 13d. ; candles, tallow, 1d. per lb-; wax and spermaceti, 34d. These 
duties are payable by law one week after the accounts are. made. up ; but as 


the accounts for the country include the operations of ‘six or seven weeks 
alternately, the period allowed for payment depends upon the locality of the 
traders, as those resident where the collector attends latest upon the round 


made up. 


have’a proportionally longer credit: the time allowed for payment may be 
stated generally at from fourteen to twenty-eight days. Within the limits of 
the chief office the duties on candles are paid weekly, but those on soap 
have, by custom, been extended to fourteen days after the account has been 


and 1830. . 
1815 
&. 
Sea Policies — Great Britain..........-.373,956 
Treland 3,000 


376,956 


wt 


Fire Insurances—Great Britain............ 475,060 
Ireland 21,323 


496,383 


No. 368. Amount of Stamp Duty received upon Sea Policies and upon 
Fire Insurances, on an average of three years, ending 5th Jan. 1815, 


1830: 
237,038 
2,198 


239,236 


748,240 
27,767 


776,007 


rts of Foreign 


and Official Value of Expo 


of British and Irish Produce and 


ALLICTAT. and DECTARED VALUE OF EXPORTS 
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- No, 244. ACCOUNT of the Exports of COTTON GOODS, from the year © 
ending 5th January, 1815, to the year ending 5th January, 1830, both 
inclusive, with the Duties and Drawbacks on ‘ Printed Goods’ exported 


during the same period. 


Oficial | Declazed vales, | Deties 
£. £. £. 

1815 17,655,378 20,033,132 | 1,298,057 831,040 
1816 22,289,645 20,620,856 | 1,331,664 953,250 
1817 17,564,461 15,577,392 | 1,127,811 719,676 
1818 21,259,224 16,012,001 | 1,173,816 820,554 
1819 22,589,130 18,767,517 | 1,570,636 } 1,079,376 
1820 18,282,292 14,699,912 | 1,484,643 879,967 
1821 22,532,079 16,516,758 | 1,614,049 934,955 
1822 23,541,615 16,094,807 } 1,751,371 |} 1,083,416 
1823 26,911,043 17,218,801 | 1,682,701 | 1,182,557 
1824 26,544,770 16,276,843 | 1,811,919 | 1,146,750 
1825 30,155,901 18,376,515 | 2,040,718 } 1,381,941 
1826 29,495,281 18,253,631 | 2,035,219 | 1,665,592 
1827 25,194,270 14,013,675 | 1,524,664 | 1,020,971 
1828 33,182,898 17,502,394 | 2,022,257 | 1,360,668 
1829 | . 33,467,417 17,140,114 | 2,098,962 | 1,441,206 
1830 37,269,395 17,394,584 | 1,942,918 | 1,390,534 


Nos. 684 & 88. Ports at which Britisa Consuar Acents are employed, with 
their Rank, and Amount of their Salaries ; together with the Number of Bri- 
tish Ships and Amount of Tonnage entered at each Port for the year 1828. 

[C. G. Consul General; C. Consul; V. C. Vice Consul.] 


Russia. No.of Ships. Tonnage. 
St. Petersburg, C.G. 10002. . ° 749 155,967 
Archangel, C. 6002. ° 226 not stated 
Riga, C. 8002. . 387 56,731 

Libau, Cc. 2007. 31 1,838 
Odessa, C.G. 8007. . ° 7 1,410 
Taganrog, V.C. . ° No returns, 

SWEDEN. 
Stockholm, C. 6002 . ° 17 3,738 
Gottenburg, C. 5002. e e ° 77 11,775 
Norway. 
Christiana, C. 6007. , 9 1,161 
DENMARK. 
Elsinore, C. 6002. . 4,426* 
Prussia. 
Konigsberg, C. 

-Pillan, \ 7000. . No returns. 
Memel, 5002, ° 482 not stated 
Danizic, C. 5002. e 211 30,095 

GERMANY, viz. Hanseatic Towns. 
Hamburg, C. G. 15002. ° 827 125,689 
Bremen, V.C. . ° 6 ° 64 9,907 
Lubeck, V. Cc. 16 not stated 
Cuxhaven, V.C. ‘ ° ° - No returns. 


* Number of British ships which passed the Sound, and touched at Elsinore. 
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No. of Ships. Tonnage. 


Amsterdam, C. 6007, e 148 not stated 
Rotterdam, C. 6002. 795 78,280 
Antwerp, C. 800/. 191 28,380 
Ostend, C. 4002. « 208 9,642 
France, 
Paris, C.G. 16007. . Nil. 
Calais, C. 5007. 609 31,324 
Boulogne, C. 3007. 239 12,054 
Havre, C. 5002. 53. 6,662, 
Caen, C. 4002. 89 4,976 
Nantes, C. 4007. 26 2,102 
La Rochelle and Charente, Cc. 4002 . ., 79 9,832 
Bordeaux, C. 8002. 83 13,265 
Marseilles, C. 8002. 90 121 105 
Corsica, C. 2002. » No returns, 
Brest, C, 3004 e Do. 
Toulon, V. C. Do, 
PortucaL Proper and the Azores. 
Lisbon, C. G. 12002 310 36,359 
Oporto, C. 7002. 209 27,762 
St.Michael’s,C. 6007. «© © No returns, 
Terceira, V. C. Do. 
Funchal (Madeira), C C. 8002. 146 36,324 
St. Jago (Cape Verd Islands), C. 400, . - No returns, 
Span, the Bargaric Is.anps, and thé Canarigs. 
Madrid, C. G. 16002. Nil. 
Corunna, C. 5002. ° 5 418 
Cadiz, C. 8002. 184 not stated 
Malaga, C. 4007. 120 
Alicant, C. 4002. & 49 4,962 
Barcelona,C. 6007, «© + 40 5,262 
Mahon, C. 4002. * © No returns. 
San Lucar, V. C. <<. & « 7,788 
Oratava, V.C. \ 600, . i 15,447 
ITALy. 
Genoa, C. 8002. 112 16,002 
Nice, C. 3002. e e 11 1,605 
Cagliari, C. 3002. returns. 
Leghorn, C. 8007. 162 23,622 
Ancona, C. 6007. 44 6,797 
Naples, C. G. 12007. 83 11,542 
Palermo, C. G. 8007. 81 11,552 
Gallipoli, V. C. No returns, 
Otranto, Vv. C. ° e do. 
Venice, C.G. 10002. 8 1,188 
Trieste,C.5002. . «© «© , 126 21,743 
Fiume, C. 4002, * 4 144 


Ragusa, C, 2007. . _ 


Dec 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ae i 
a 
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TuRKEY, 
C.G. - No returns. 
do, 


° estimate of 

88 ships; 12,754 tons. 
Noreturns,} Star service 

in the Levant 

was 11,0004 


Alexandria, C. G,. ° 
Damietta, Vv. Cc. e e 


Unitep States or AMERICA. 
Washington, C. G. 16002. 
New York, C. 8002: 
Philadelphia, C. 8007. . 
Charleston, C. 8002. 
New Orleans, C. 8004. . 
Boston, C. 800/, 
Baltimore, C. 8002 
Pensacola, C. 5004. 
Norfolk, C. 5002. 
Savannah, C. 5002. 
Portsmouth, C. 5002. 
Wilmington, C. 5002. 
New Port, C. 3002. 
New London, C. 300/. 


_ Rio Janeiro, C. G. 15002. 
Maranham, C. 1000/. 
Pernambuco, C. 10002. 
Bahia, C. 12007. 
Para, V. C. . 
Maceio, V.C. ° 


Mexico, C. G. 2000/7. 
Xalapa, C. 

San Blas, V.C. 5002. 
Vera Cruz, V. C. 5007. 
Tampico, V. C. 500/. 


GUATEMALA. 
Guatemala, C. 15002. 


CoLuMBIA. 


Bogota, C. G. 2000/. 
Carthagena, C. 15002. 
Maracaibo, C. 1250/. 
La Guayra, C. 12502. 


Bucharest, C. 
: Adrianople, C. 
Dardanelles,C. . 
Carnea,C. . 
Beyrout, C. ° ) ° 
Smyrna, C. (half-year 
Scio, V. e e 
Seanderoon, Agent . do, 
Eeyrr. No. of Shi Tonnage. 
36 not stated 
| Nil. 
No returns. 
Nil. 
87 21,520 
18 6,124 
51 16,611 
+ 77 25,927 
13 3,793 
11 . 2,418 
25 5,785 
20 5,174 
26 8,273 
7 1,795 
_ returns. 
do. 
do. 
BraziL, 
‘ 212 44,000 
e e 49 12,354 
4 24 not stated 
Mexico, 
e e No returns. 
: @o.) 11 "312 
4 
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Panama, C. 12507, . 
Guayaquil, C. 10002. 
Puerto Cabello, C. 8002. 


No. of Ships. Tonnage, 

e 7 815 

2,680 
_ No returns. 


oF THE Rio pE La Piata. 


Buenos Ayres, C. G. 25007. 
Do. Vv. C. 7002. 
Monte Video, C.1250. 


Valparaiso, C. G. 2500/.. 
Do. V.C. 7002: 

Concepcion, C. 10002. 
Coquimbo, C. 12507. 


Lima, C. G. 25007. 
Do. V.C.700/. 
Arequipa, C. 12502. 


Port au Prince, C. G. 12007. 
Ditto, V.C. 5007. 
Cape Haitien, V. 4007. 


Cut. 


19,746 


78. ‘17,480 


69 
returns. 


2,234 


No returns. 
18 3,461 


16 2,089 


_Barsary States—Morocco. 


Morocco, C. G. 20002. 
Tangier, V. C. 5002, 
Mogadore, V. C. 5002. 
Tetuan, V. C. 3002, 
ALGIERS. 
Algiers, C. G. 20002. 
Ditto, V. C. 5002. 
Bona, V. 4007. 


Oran, V. C. 3002, - 


Tunts. 
Tunis, C. G. 1800/7. 
Ditto, V. C. 5007. 
TRIPOLI, 
Tripoli, C. G. 18002. : 
Ditto, V.C. 5002, 
Bengazi, V. C. 4002. 


No. 133. Snips and Tonnace.—In the year 1829, there were entered in- 
wards in the ports of the United Kingdom, 13,659 British ships 
(2,184,535 tons), employing 122,185 men; and 5218 foreign vessels 
(710,303 tons), employing 39,342 men: and there cleared out in the 
same period 12,636 British ships (2,063,179 tons), employing 119,262 
men ; and 5094 foreign ships (730,250 tons), employing 38,527 men. 


No. 333. Number of Suips and VesseEts belonging to the different Ports. 
or Places of the British Empire, stated in succession, agreeable to the 
amount of tonnage belonging to each. 


London 
ive e 
Sunderland 
Whitehaven. 
Hull 
Bristol 
Yarmouth 
Whitby. 
Scarborough 
Plymouth . 
Dartmouth 
Beaumaris . 
Poole . 
Exeter 


| 


Cardigan . 
Gloucester 
Rochester . 
Bideford 
Lancaster 
Ipswich 
Portsmouth . 
Southampton 
Milford 
Boston 
Swansea . 
Faversham . 
Maldon 


166 | Stockton 


Haytt. 
. 

| 

Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons. 
. 2663 572,835 118 14,659 
987 202,379 | . 281 14,643 
. 805. 161,780 . 247 13,026 
624 107,628 955 10,816 i 
496 72,967 . 116 10,182 
579 72,248 107 9,410 
316 49,535 | . 138 88532 
. 41,576 178 8,120 
169 28,070 | 116 8,104 
302 24,838 | . 152 8,059 
B49 24,114 | . 192 7,772 
hae: 


184. 


Weymouth 
Colchester 


Blackney and Clay 
e 

anelly . e 
Bridgewater 
Carlisle . e 
Chichester 
Cardiff e e 

To e 

Woodbrid 
Southwold . 
Wisbech . 


21 


19 
8 


13,977 


1,758,065 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeen . ° - 350 
Glasgow . 235 


46,201 
41,121 
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Greenock . 
Dundee 
Leith . 
Grangemouth 
Montrose . 
Kirkaldy 
Irvine 
Dumfries 
Bowness . 

‘ort Ww 

Banff 
Lerwick . 
Kirkwall 
Stornoway . 
Campbeltown . 
Thurso 
Stranraer 


IRELAND. 


Belf; st . 
Dub in e . 
Cork ~ 

Newry . 
Waterford 
Wexford 
Londonderry 
Baltimore 

Drogheda 
Limerick 

Sligo . 
Galway 
Coleraine 

Dundalk . 

Westport 


101,994 
18,217 
7,672 
5,714 


Isle of Jersey ° . 
Guernsey. 
Man. 


Grand total of the 
United Kingdom 
and British Islands 


19,110 2,199,959 


No, 231. Number of Vesseis and Amount of TonnaceE entered inwards and 
cleared outwards at all the Ports of Jredand from the 5th Jan. 1823 to the 


5th Jan. 1830. 


Years ended 
5th January. 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


Since October, 


ships, 
10,936 
11,969 
12,658 
12,654 
11,748 
13,291 
14,971 


Entered inwards. 
tons, 


952,688 
1,101,769 
1,167,314 
1,241,873 
1,195,686 
1,308,573 
1,470,977 


Cleared outwards. 
ships. tons, 
10,066 | 897,818 

8,257 742,309 
9,689 878,173 
7,238 801,338 
8,135 875,998 
9,456 1,035,677 
9,645 1,039,461 


1823, the practice of requiring clearances for vessels 


bound in ballast to ports in Great Britain has been discontinued, 


| 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, 
. 235 6,745 299 31,986 
almout 78° 6,614 263 26,362 
Aberystwith 120 6,423 204 24,397 
4 Bridlington . . 40 6,290 . 173 16,179 
: e 72 5,805 135 13,379 
3 St. Ives e e ° 87 5,570 183 12,192 
i Dover» 190 5,525 123 94108 
Harwich . e ° 96 5,513 136 7,338 
| Fowey 81 5,470 46 6807 
Penzance 2. 92 4,981 133 5,818 
Chester . e 74 4,816 94 3,314 
Berwick . ° 57 4,784 68 3,312 
a Ramsgate e e 70 4,397 e 74 , 3,093 
Ilfracombe . 64 . 4,095 68 2,779 
Wells e e 66 3,962 39 2,441 
Newport . e e 50 3,824 42 1,497 
Goole . e 50 3,625 3,228 308,297 
Padstow . 68 3,587 — ——. 
50 3,380 
° 247 94,989 
° 161 8.281 
4 76 42 
e 49 2,698 32 4.306 
338 2,659 86 2 478 
37 2,638 
d Shoreham . 42 2,272 20 1219 
} Barnstaple e e 40 2,087 19 864 
Truro 25 1,727 10 409 
t Grimsby e e e 39 1,390 6 339 
i 
i 
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No. 333. The number of Srram Boats in 1829, gives, for the ports of 
England, 241 vessels, and 20,611 tons; for the ports of Scotland 75 vessels, 
and 5953 tons; and for Ireland (in 1828) 26 vessels, and 4791 tons: total, 
342 vessels, 31,355 tons. 


No, 249, Trade with the Baltic.—The followin vessels passed the Sound 
in 1829 :— 


4790| French . 
2185 | Lubeckers 
1176 | Bremeners_ . 
1132 | Oldenburghers 
1120 | Hamburghers 
861 | Spaniards 
629 | Pertuguese . 6 
592 | Italians . . 2 
359 

181 Total - 13,475 


British e e 
Prussians .. 
Norwegians . 
Swedes . .. 
United Netherlands 
Danes -. 
Mecklenburghers 
Hanoverian 
Russians ‘ 
Americans 


181 
103 
63 
47 
44 
10 


eoeeee#e ee ® 
oe e@ @ @ 


No. 270. Quantity of Timper and other articles of Wood imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland in the years 1828 and 1829, 


1828. 1829, 

Battens and batten ends hunds. 10,753 11,145 
Cedar, under 8 inches square ......64+etOMSesseee 373 
Deals and deal ends ... «++eeegreat hunds, 51,560 
Lath-wood cece 10,381 
Masts, yards, &c. under 12 in. diam. ....number... 13,397 
Ditto, 12 inches diam. and upwards......loads..... | 4,460 
Oak-plank, 2 inches thick and upwards. -loads..... : 1,308 
Red and bar-wood 250 
Timber 8 inches sq. and upwards,, — . 

and balks 5 inches square and 518,086 546,267 


Wainscot logs 8 in, sq. and upwards.....loads..... 4,305 4,147 


No. 271. From 1821 the number of imperial gallons of Wing upon 
which duty has been paid for home consumption is as follows :—In 1821, 
4,885,640 ; 1822, 4,815,375 ; 1823, 5,055,901; 1824, 5,187,926; 1825, 
8,172,212 ; 1826, 6,198,067 ; 1827, 7,036,584; 1828, 7,446,159 ; 1829, 
6,461,635. The duty, from 3rd March, 1825, has been, on Cape Wines, 


- cra ce imperial gallon ; on Freach Wines, 7s. 3d.; and all other sorts, 
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No. 291. Quantity of Rum imported into Great Britain, distinguishing the 


Colonies and Countries from whence imported, aud the Quantity from each, 
from 5th Jan. 1829 to 5th Jan. 1830, 


Antigua. 110,434 | Trinidad. 
Barbadoes . 1,554. | Bahamas . 
Dominica . 31,853 | Demerara . 
Grenada . 394,289 | Berbice ‘ ‘ 
Jamaica. 3,516,651 | North American Colonies 
Montserrat 39,815 | Other countries . . 
Nevis . 45,971 
St. Christopher. 176,807 Total . - 6,905,278 
St.Lucia. . 38,113 | Imported.into Ireland . 33,148 
St. Vincent 275,373 
Tobago 370,733 6,938,426 
Tortola e 206 


Quantity of Rum exported from Great Britain, distinguishing t he Countries - 
to which exported, and the Quantity to each, from 5th Jan. 1829 to Sth 
Jan. 1830. 

roof galls. S. 

Russia 76.97 1 | Cape of Good Hope. 

Norway . « . British Northern Colonies 122,844 

Denmark -« British West Indies 13,227 

Prussia. Foreign West Indies 1,682 

Germany United States 13,810 

United. Netherlands ° Mexico ° ° 100 

Portugal, Azores, and Ma- Brazil 4,706 
deira 

Spain and Canaries 

Gibraltar. 

Italy 

Malta . 

Ionian Islands . 

Turkey . 

Guernsey, &c. and Marf 

East India and China 

New South Wales, &c. 151,276 


The British North American Colonies also received direct from the British 
West India Colonies, in the same year, 1,890,815 imperial gallons of rum, — 
and 835,564 imperial gallons of molasses. —No. 648. 


States of the Rio de la Plata 
Chili 
Peru 
The Whale Fisheries 


1,626,922 
Exported from Ireland 17,741 


Total . . 1,634,663 


No. 211. Number of Imperial Gallons of Branpy, Geneva, and all other 
_ Forewn Spratts charged with Duty for Home Consumption in England, | 
Scotland, and Ire/and, with the amount of Duty thereon, for the five years 
ending 5 Jan. 1830. 
England. | Ireland. 
Gallons, 5 
1,348,483 1,589,831 12 
1,498,230 1,722,908 8 
1,321,221 1,539,447 15 
1,325,217 1,550,710 19 
1,293,523 1,512,560 11 


Amount of Duty. 
£ 8 


pa 
1 
| 
| 1 
1 
1 
¢ q r 
i. 
4 
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No. 224, Number of Imperial Gallons of Britisa Spreits charged: with 


Duty on Home Consumption in England, Scotland, and. Ireland, from 1820) 
to 1829 both inclusive, and Amount of Duty thereon. 


England. Seotland. Treland. 


Gallons. £ Gallons. 
3,967,406 | 2,510,822 2,639,720 
3:820,015 | 2,419,280 2,649,170 

2,749,372 2,328,387 
2,223,267 ,396 | 3,348,505 
2,567,284 6,690,315 
2,055,027 9,262,743. 
2,592,521 | 3, 6,834,867 
2,335,046 | 4, , 8,260,664 
2;715,890 9,937,903 4,933,551 
7,700,766 2,695,268 5,777,280 9,212,2931 4,918,780' 


In 1821 the duty on spirits made in England for home consumption was 
12s. 7d. per imp. gallon ; imported from Scotland, 12s. 8d.; and imported 
from Ireland, 13s. 24d.; which latter, in 1823, was reduced to the same rate 
as from Scotland; and in 1826, the duty was reduced to 7s. per gallon 
throughout. 

In 1821, the duty on spirits made in Scotland and Ireland for home con- 


sumption was 6s. 8d. per imp. gallon; reduced in Oct. 1823 to 2s. 5d. and 
increased in 1826 to 2s. 10d. 


No. 313. Quantity of Sucar imported into and exported from Great Britain 
and Ireland, and amount of Duty received, for the year ending Jan. 
5, 1830. 


Imported. England. Treland. Exported. 
ewts. cwts. 


cwts. 
British Plantations . - 3,904,587 248,228 16,466 
Mauritius 291,567 6,391 52,321 
East Indies 206,052 56,174 
Foreign Plantations ° 199,568 — 172,950 
Refined Sugar, stated as raw . — 806,454. 


4,601,774 254,619 1,106,365 


Net produce of duties on sugar in Great Britain 4,452,794. ; in Ireland, 
443.4482, 


No. 268, The quantity of Motasses imported into Great Britain from the 
British West Indies, in the year ending 5th January, 1830, was 384,259 cwts., 
the duty on home consumption being 10s. per cwt. 


No. 272. Quantity of Corree upon which Duty has been paid for Home Con- 
* sumption, from 5 Jan. 1822 to 5 Jan. 1830, stated in imperial weights. 


British ‘ Foreign East India. Total. 


Year ending Plantation. | Plantation. 
- Jan. 


lbs. lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
1822 7,386,060 |. .764 {206,177 | 7,593,001 
1823 7,494,218 | 3,416 171,717 7,669,351 
1824 8,218,342 | . 881. |235,697.| 8,454,920 
1825 7,947,890 1,540 |313,513 8,262,943 
1826 10,622,376 2,849 | 457,745 | 11,082,970 
1827 12,409,000 2,753. |791,570 | 13,203,323 
1828 | 14,676,968 | 1,210 -|888,198 | 15,566,376 
1829 16,151,239 | 2,984 |973,410 | 17,127,633 
‘1830 | 18,495,407] 6,197 | 974,576 | 19,476,180 


bax: 
Total. 
1920 
1821 
1822 
1923 
1824 
1826 
1828 
1829 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
§ 
1 | 
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The rates of customs and excise duty on home consumption has been 
. during the above years, until April 5, 1825, British Plangation, per lb. 1s.; 

Foreign, 2s. 6d.; East India, 1s. 6d. Since that time, British Plantation, 6d. ; 
Foreign, 1s, 3d. ; East India, British possessions, 9d.; other places, 1s. 3d. : 
this last lowered since 5th July, 1826, to Is. 


No. 314. Quantity of Corrge imported into Great Britain, in 1829, 
38,791,403 Ibs. ; into Ireland. 279,812 Ibs.: total, 39,071,215 lbs. Quantity 
exported—from Great Britain, 23,002,494 Ibs.; from Ireland, 20,916 lbs.: 
total net produce of duty, 498,95 12. 


No. 605 and 245. In the year 1829 there were imported into Great 
Britain 21,673,513 lbs. of Tosacco, including 166,172 lbs. of Cicars and 
3428 Ibs. of SNurr; and into Ireland $95,456 Ibs., including 33lbs. of 
cigars: the total quantity entered for home consumption was 18,965 ,880lbs., 
and the total duty amounted to 2,858,974/. 10s. The rate of duty-is as fol- 
lows :—unmanufactured, of any British possession in America, 2s. 9d. per 


Ib.; of any other place, 3s.; manufactured tobacco and cigars 9s. per lb.; 
snuff 6s. per lb. 


No. 604. Quantities of Cinnamon, Mace, NutmeEcs, Cuoves, and Peprer, 
entered for Home Consumption, with the Amount and Rates of Duty on 
eachi: the years 1825 to 1829, both inclusive. 


Ibs. | &. | Ibs. | &. | Ibs. £. | lbs. | &. lbs. £. 
14,098 | 1,766 | 14,851 2,601} 99,214} 12,406 | 45,261 | 4,543] 850,087 | 106,292 
14,155 | 1,782 | 15,600 | 2,719 | 101,117 | 12,623 | 52,701 | 5,279 | 2,529,027 | 126.517 
14,451 | 1,807 | 16,760 | 2,962 | 125,529 | 15,707 | 85,990 | 8,602 | 1,949,931 | 97,496 
15,696 | 1,773 | 16,094 | 2,829 | 140,002 | 17,514 | 61,216 | 6,148 | 1,927,718 | 96,467 
45,921 | 1,342 | 14,954 | 2.548 | 113,273 | 14,114 | 48,637| 4,875 | 1,933,641 | 96,726 
Rates of duty :— 
Cinnamon, 2s. 6d. per lb., until June 21, 1829; since when, 6d. per lb. 
from British possessions. 
Mace, 3s. 6d. per lb. 
Natmegs, 2s. 6d. per lb. 
Cloves, of British possessions, 2s. per lb.; of foreign possessions, 3s. 
Pepper, until Sth Jan. 1826, 2s. 6d. per lb.; and, since that time, 1s. per 
Ib., if from British possessions. 


Cinnamon. Mace. Nutmegs. Cloves. Pepper. 


No. 290. Quantities of Raw, Thrown, and Manufactured Sirk, entered for 
Home Consumption, in the United Kingdom, from 5th Jan. 1829, to 5th 
Jan. 1830, with the amount of Duty received thereon; and also the quau- 
tities of Silk and Silk Manufactures exported during the same period. 


Silk entered for home 
consumption. 


Ibs. 
From the United Netherlands . . 39,359 
From France . 757,064 
I tal e 241 3072 
Turke - 294,603 


\ 1,366,077 


y 
From the East Indies, China, and 

Cape of GoodHope .. . 
From other parts 21,787 


2,719,962 


Raw, waste, Thrown 
| knubs, and of 

husks, all sorts. 
Ibs. 
13,302 
156,710 
2,325 

2 
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The amount of duty.on the raw, waste, &c., was 10,798/. and on the 
thrown silk 34,449/.; total 45,2477. 
The raw and thrown silk exported amounted to 254,798/, 
Manufactured Silks Exported. 
Of the East Indies, viz— 
Bandannoes and other handkerchiefs. pieces 79,886 
Silks and crapes . » 9,095 
Crape shawls, scarfs, &c. ° ¢ number 13, 552 
Manufactures of silk, or of silk and any o1 one other material not alue £ 1.479 
particularized, and manufactures of silk madeup 
Foreign silks, not of the East Indies, viz— 
Silk or satin. Ibs. 5,124 
Silk mixed with metal ° 72 
Fancy silk net or tricot . ° . ° » 2 
Lace, net, or tulle . . sq- yards 2,951 
Millinery —Turbans or caps ° 38 
” Hats or Bonnets e e 51 
Manufactures of silk, or of silk and any other material not par- £1,415 
ticularized, and manufactures of silk not made up s 


British Manufactured Silks Exported. . 
Manufactures of silk only—by the piece. . + pieces 12,532 
by the yard yards 18,979 
by weight . Ibs. 60,540 
9 at value . £1 322 
stockings . doz. pairs 11, 121 
shawls ‘ number 1 701 
dresses 26 
Mixed with other materials—by the piece , pieces 33,865 
by weight Ibs. 78,435 
stockings doz. pairs 740 
shawls. number 10,379 
dresses 54 
The declared value whereof was, for manufactures of silk only, 138, 3907. ; 
for silks mixed with other materials, 124,295/.: total 262,685/. 


No. 365. The Foreign Woot imported into the. United Kingdom during 
the year ending 5th Jan. 1830, amounted to 21,525,542 lbs.; British Wool 
exported, to 1,332,097 lbs., and woollen and worsted. yarn to 589,558 Ibs. 


No, 559. Total Quantities of Heme imported during the five years ending 
1829, and the total Annual Produce of the Duty thereon. 


Hemp, rough, Net 
— Duty. 


1825 ...... 595,089 148,976 

1826 489,329 104,474 

1827 573,393 104,473 

504,120 95,057 

374, "932 84,841 
Rate of po from 5th July, 1825, rough or undressed heitip of British 
| eopesie free ; of other parts 4s. 8d. per cwt. Dressed hemp, of which 
ere have been imported only 304 cwts, flaring the whole period, is subject 

to a duty of 4/. 15s. per cwt. 


| 
Wee 
4 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
hie | 
| 
tle 
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‘No. 286. ‘The Copper imported into Great Britain in the year ending 
5th Jan. 1830 (including Cooper Ore), amounted to 383354 cwts.; and the 
quantity exported (including Foreign Copper), amounted to 177,018 cwts. 


No. 285. Of Tin there were imported 2675 cwts.; and there were ex- 
ported of British Tin 32,215 cwts; and of foreign Tin 2580 cwts. 


No. 308. Of Leap and Lead Ore there were imported (including 163 
tons of lead ore from the Isle of Man) 1708 tons; and exported of British 
manufacture and ore, 8647 tons; foreign 1700 tons. 


No. 603. Number aud Weight of Hives tanned and untanned imported in 
the five years ending 1829, with the amount of duty in each year, 


Untanned Tanned. Duty. 


“Number. ewts. | Number. lbs. 

1825 © 540 303,850 6,598 53,131 | 46,948 
1826 36 194,243 1,950 62,313 | 26,239 
1827 98 152,434 | 1,506 | 103,808 | 28,539 
1828 | 182 | 225,975 | 7,621 | 103,876 | 37,353 
1829 286,416 | 8,199 | 91,515 | 39,767 


For the rates of duty, see ‘ Companron for 1830,’ p. 199. 


No. 301. Chaldrons of Coats entered, and Amount of Duty thereon brought 
Coastwise into the respective Counties of England and Wales in the 
year 1829 :— 


; Coals and Cinders. Culm. Duty. 
“Tons. Chaldrons. | Chaldrons. £. 
London ..............0.0ceeeeee 265 | 1,548,170 | 3,797 | 464,599 
Sussex ............. aeiieasens 3,072 118,228 8,441 36,295 
Hampshire..................... 2,436 124,404 119 | 37,813 
Dorsetshire .................. 676 43,493 3,931 13,281 
61,388 96,408 | 63,323 | 42,784 
Cornwall ........2.......2.... 47,714 | 76,395 | 10,365 32,721 
Somersetshire................0+ — 3,559 | 17,413 1,521 
Gloucestershire ............... 1,797 638 7| #551 
Monmouthshire ............... 43 22 224 22 
Glamorganshire ............... A40 1,488; 73. 
Caermarthenshire ............ 103 — 212 14 
Pembrokeshire ............... 7,016 —_ 242 591 
Cardiganshire... ............... 9,276 10 | 12,906 1,099 
Isle of Anglesea............... 70,668 56 9,398 6,137 
Lancashire 56 555 178 
Cumberland .................. 73 18 20 
Berwick-upon-Tweed......... — 146 — 44 
Durham 118 — 35 
Yorkshire ........... . 20 25,412 7,634 
Lincolnshire ............... 23,985 7,195 
Cambridgeshire (Wisbeach) _ 29,030 — 8,769 
ane 2,010 277,206 83,564 
Suffolk ......... 50 62,876 18,874 
Essex.... 590 102,544 30,881 
| 210,315 | 2,706,828 | 132,302 | 847,266 


ts i 
iis 
Vay 
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There is a drawback allowed on coals consumed at the mines (in certain 


ten which, for the county of Cornwall, amounted in this year to 
91482. 


No. 207. The duty on coals imported into Ireland during the five years 
ending 1829, has been—1825, 59,571/.; 1826, 67,972; 1827, 55,7052. ; 
1828, 63,3722; 1829, 74,0507. 


__ No, 373. The Value of Macuinery exported from Great Britain during 
the six years ending 1829, has been—1824, 129,652/.; 1825, 212,4162; 
1826, 283,9552; 1827, 214,1292.; 1828, 265,368; 1829, 256,5392. 


No. 102. Quantity of Foreign Corn, Grain, Meat, and Four, imported into 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the years 1827, 1828, and 1829, distinguish- 
ing the respective Quantities imported in Foreign and British Ships :— 


1827. Total of corn and grain... qrs. 
Total of meal and flour ... ewts. 
1828. Total of corn and grain... qrs. 
Total of meal and flour... cwts. 
1829. Total of corn and grain... qrs. 


Total of meal and flour ... cwts. 


In Foreign 
ships. 
1,048,937 

60,552 


535,346. 


42,587 
922,074 
366,419 


In British 


1,639,977 


96,134 


Total. 
2,603,668 
96,778 
1,246,886 
165,318 
2,562,051 
462,554 


Tn 1829, there were also imported from Ireland into Great Britain, 
2,307,817 quarters of grain, of al! sorts, including wheat, flour, oatmeal, 
malt, &e; (No. 101.) 


No. 315. Quantity of Forzicn Wueat, Barty, &c., and of WuEat, Flour, 
and Meat, admitted into consumption in Great Britain, from 28 Feb. 
1829 to 28 Feb. 1830, with the Amount of Duty received on each Descrip- 
tion of grain Duty. 

Qrs. 
909,205 
112,336 
454 
24,668 
54,840 
188,404 
16,568 
9,459 


1,315,937 
Meal and Flour of 
all sorts ...... 213,160 


‘Total amount of Duty . 


Indian Corn 
‘Buck Wheat 


cwts. 


84. 
No. Bo. Average prices of Wueart in England and Wales :-— 
Average of ten 
1770 to 1779 .. 


From 1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 
1810 


to 
to 1789 
1799 
1809 


1819 


| 
| 
‘ 
1,554,730 
36,225 
711,539 
122,731 
| 
‘al 
| 
ul 
an 
798,140 ¢| 
39,538 
| 
| 
| 
4 
5511 
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No. 167, Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales from 1820 to 1829, 
‘ both inclusive, calculated by the Imperial Measure :— 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. } Peas. 

s. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. Ss. 
1820...... | 67 11 | 33 10] 24 9] 42 0|43 414511 
1821...... | 56 2] 26 0/19 6] 32 1] 3011]32 9 
1822...... 44 7| 2111/18 2]2011]24 6|26 5 
1823...... 53 5 | 31 7] 22 11]31 11] 33 1435 O 
1824.....| 64 0| 36 5/2410] 41 5/40 1/40 8 
Average of five years} 57 2 | 29 11 | 22 0/33 41] 36 1 
1825...... 68 7|40 1/25 8|42 4| 4210/45 5 
1826...... 58 9| 34 5/26 9141 2/44 3/47 8 
1827...... 56 9| 36 6|27 4139 0|47 7147 7 
1828...... 60 5 | 3210] 22 6] 34 2] 38 4) 40 6 
1829...... 66 3| 382 6] 22 9] 3410] 36 36 8 
Average of five years! 62 1 | 35 3] 25 0| 38 3 | 41 11] 43 6 


No. 187. Bushels of Marr (imperial measure) charged with Duty in the 
United Kingdom, with the Amount of Duty thereon, separating each Coun- 


try,.and distinguishing the Quantity used by Brewers and Distillers in each 
year, from Jan. 5, 1825, to Jan. 5, 1830. 


Charged with Used by Used in 
Years ended Duty. Duty. Brewers. Distilieries, 
5th Jan. Bushels. £. Bushels. Bushels. 
1826—England..| 29,572,742 | 3,813,072 | 22,567,570 | 191,082 
Scotland..| 3,925,847 | 462,144 683,440 | 2,710,827 
Ireland...| 2,706,862 | 344,601 | 1,336,992 | 1,047,592 
United Kingdom..| 36,205,451 | 4,619,817 | 24,588,002 | 3,949,501 
1827—England ..! 27,335,971 | 3,586,107 | ‘21,037,009 | 320,904 
Scotland..| 2,726,555 | 339,104 583,648 | 2,345,754 
Ireland...) 2,406,253 315,030 | 1,410,797 | 888,348 
32,468,779 | 4,240,241 | 23,031,454 | 3,555,006 
1828—England..| 25,096,337 | 3,241,610 | ‘20,575,033 | 302,253 
Scotland..| 2,714,074 | 335,489 635,848 | 2,243,497 
Ireland...| 1,803,091 232,899 | 1,512,612 | 837,645 
29,613,502 | 3,809,998 | 22,723,493 | 3,383,395 
1829—England..} 30,517,819 | 3,941,885 | 21,124,969 | 308,070 
Scotland..} 3,867,159 | 478,507 660,616 | 3,179,365. 
Ireland...) 2,409,228 | 311,192 | 1,402,654 | 753,445 
36,794,206 | 4,731,584 | 23,188,239 | 4,240,880 
1830—England..|} 23,428,074 |°3,026,126 | 19,255,929 | 235,218 
Scotland..} 3,712,964 | 457,587 602,440 | 3,166,774 
Ireland...| 2,012,639 | 259,966 | 1,343,240 | 684,148 

29,153,677 | 3,743,679 | 21,201,609 


4,086,140 
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No. 189, The amount of Duty on Hors in 1829 amounted to 69,3332. ; 
and there were 46,135 acres in cultivation: 27 cwts. were imported, and 
1592 cwts. exported (No, 277). 


No. 190. In the year ending Jan. 5, 1830, there were, of Pustic Brewers, 
in the country collections 1442, in London 84, in Scotland 168; total, 1694, 
Of Retait Brewers, in the country 1184, in London 85, in Scotland 26, 
total 1295. Of Inrermeprate Brewers, in the country 14, in London 8, total . 
22. Of VictuaLiers, there were, in the country 45,981, of whom 23,287 
brewed their own beer; in London 4461, of whom 17 brewed their own 
beer ; and in Scotland 17,713, of whom 268 brewed their own beer: total 
of victuallers 68,155, of whom 23,572 brewed their own beer. 


No. 274. In the year ended 5th Jan. 1827, the number of packs of PLay~ 
anc Carns charged with duty amounted to 146,406, which, at the then rate 
of 2s. 6d. per pack, produced 18,300/.15s.; in the year ended 5th Jan. 
1830, the duty having been reduced to ls. per pack, the number of packs 
amounted to 310,854, producing 15,5422. 14s. 


IV.—Law. 


No. 197. In the year 1829 there were committed for trial, charged with 
Crrminat Orrences, in England and Wales, 15,556 males, and 3119 
females ; total, 18,675. Of these 13,261 were convicted (1385 sentenced to 
death), 3614 acquitted, and 1860 not prosecuted, or bills not found. The 
total number executed was 74, 


No. 600. Average Number of Convicts maintained in the Hulks in Eng- 


land and at Bermuda, from 1824 to 1829, both inclusive ; with the Annual 
Amount of Expenditure, Earnings of the Convicts, and Net Expense per 
Man. 


Convi cts ° : Net Expense 
mainta ined| ©*Penditure. | Earnings. | Net Expense. per Man. 


England. £ £ £ 
1824 3,378 70,825 58,152 12,672 
1825 3,438 66,784 61,795 4,988 
1826 3,610 79,755 60,423 19,331 
1827 4,262 ‘} 75,810 73,292 2,518 
1828 4,414 81,408 51,348 30,060 
1829 4,446 79,516 62,307 17,209 


Bermuda. 
1824 300 9,426 4,677 - 4,748 
1825 298 8,051 6,786 1,264 
1826 694 17,421 15,585 1,836 
1827 674 . 17,891 17,711 179 
1828 1,050 31,301 26,249 5,051 
1829* 1,368 19,138 | 15,387] 3,750 


WH 


ND Ore 


— 


In 1829 there were transported to New South Wales, 3202 male, and 696 
female Convicts ; and to Van Dieman’s Land, 1326 male, and 198 female. 


* The account for 1829 is only for six months. 
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No. 204. In 1829 there were 4063 Persons Discnaraep under the pro- 
visions of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. Of whom 2225 were discharged by 
the Court in London; 1732 by the Commissioners on Circuit; and 106 by 
Justices in Wales and at Berwick-on-Tweed. 


No. 280. Number of Persons declared Banxrvrt, and who have declared 
themselves INsotvENT, from 1825 to 1829, both inclusive. 


Declaring themselves 
Bankrupts. Insolvent. 


1825 1,103 . 101* 
1826 ° 2,582 315 
1827 1,368 ° 173 

* This return is for four months only; the regulation commencing in September of 
this year. 

No. 632. In 1829 there were committed (excluding crown debtors, pri- 
soners for contempt of court, and persons committed by process out of the 
courts of request) to the King’s Bench prison, 1527 persons; and there 
remained in custody on the lst January, 1830, 671. To the Fleet, committed 
615; remaining in custody 242. To Whitecross-street, committed 1771; 
remaining in custody 457. To the Marshalsea and Palace Courts, committed 
397 ; remaining in custody 113. To Horsemonger-lane, committed 309; 
remaining in custody 64. 

On process out of the Courts of Request, there were committed to White- 
cross street 1563 persons, the amount of whose debts were 20714. and costs 
7467. To Horsemonger-lane, there were committed 932, whose debts 
amounted to 1900/., and costs to 5744. 

There were granted, in London, 4029 warrants on mesne process, and 633 
on writs of execution against the person, and there were 2214 bailable pro- 
cesses executed. In Middlesex there were granted 11,648 warrants on 
mesne process, and 2403 on writs of execution, and there were 5770 bailable 
processes executed. In Surrey there were granted 2746 warrants upon 
mesne process, and 571 on writs of execution; and there were 1259 bailable 
processes executed. 


No. 282. The total amount of the effects of suitors in the Court of 
Chancery, in 1829, was 38,886,135/. 19s. 5d. In the Return given in the 
Companion To THE Atmanac for 1830, p. 214, there is an excess of 
949,8872. 10s. 3d. in each year, that sum having been laid out in securities, 
with which it was included, and the Parliamentary Return having neglected to 
deduct the same from the statement of the money in the Bank. 


No. 498. The Potice Constasutary Force or in 1829, con- 
sisted of 215 chief constables, 1328 constables, and 4394 sub-constables 
(part of which force is mounted), and the expense amounted to 251,025/. 
10s, 7d. ; of which 109,087. 19s, 5d. was raised by county-assessment, 1535/. 


13s. 3d. was derived from fines, &c., and the remainder was defrayed by the 
public. 


No. 640. The number of Hornincs and Carrions* in Scotland passing 
his Majesty’s signet, in 1828 and 1829, were—hornings, 9176 and 8943; cap- 


tions, 3701 and 3646. The dues or expense of a horning are 10s. 03d.; of a 
caption, 7s. 10d, ; 


* Horning, an execution or distress on goods or chattels; caption, an arrest. 
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No. 53. ABSTRACT of RETURNS, shewing the Amount of Montes levied in each 
- County in England and Wales, in the Year ending 25th March, 1829 ; distinguishin 
the Payments made thereout for other purposes than the Relief of the Poor, 
the Sums expended, &c., pursuant to Act 59 Geo. IIL., ¢. 12., (omitting fractions.) 


Payments 


thereout for} Sums 
Counties. levied. |the Relief of 
Bedford . 


the Poor. 
Berks .... 
Buckingham 
Cambridge . 
Chester. . . 
Cornwall. . 
Cumberland 


10 


BSS 


= 
Sa8 


Monmouth .. . 
Norfolk . 


Southampton : 
Stafford ... 


Worcester ... 
(East Riding. | - 
5 | North do. . 
™ (West do. .| 345,370 


Tot. of England£, 7,330,460 


WALES. 
Anglesey. . 
Breeon. . . 
Cardigan. . 
Carmarthen. 

Flint gh 
Glamorgan . | 
Merioneth. . 

Mont 
Pembroke. . 
Or. 


Total of Wales, 311,710 264,141 | 320,085 


7,642,171 6,332,410 | 7,612,739 


| 


© @ © © © © 


me 

Derby .... 
Devon... . .| 245,045 | 35,047 | 207,500 | 240,048] .. | | 108] ed 
Dorset... . .| 96,543} 10,918] 92,461] 93380) 2] ..| 33 
Durham ....| 98,995 | 16,763| 80,769 | 97,533) 2|.. 87 | 
Essex... . .| 303.937] 41,102 | 969,215] 303318| 6]..| 41 
Gloucester . .| 204,325 | 51,954] 146,895] 198849|..| 2] 59 
Hereford... .| 68.943} 19.587| 57,059} 69,647] 1{ 44 
Hertford . . . .| 107,435} 15.584| 91,795 | 107,380] 17 
Huntingdon. . 48.941 | 6,319} 41,557 | 47877} 7] ..| 12 
Kent... . .| 384.142 | 53,754 | 340595 | 394979] 2]..| 52 ie 
Lancaster . . .| 398,742 | 109,637 | 260,891 | 370,528] .. | 10} 204 
Leicester. . . .| 129,896] 23,924 | 106,862} 130,787|..| 3| 62 
Lincoln 228,975 56,295 171,564 227,860 ee 147 
Middlesex . . .| 740,777 | 96,723 | 659,925 | 756,648 | .. | .. 14 
31.836 | 9,019| 92,975] 3199%]..| 2} 
308,564 | 33,940 | 275.859 | 309,799]... 2} 80 

Northampton. .{ 160,089 | 18,592} 140,925| 72] 72 
Northumberland.| 84,884 13,130 | 72,274) 2] .. 49 42 
Nottingham . .| 94470] 926,957| 69.137} 96,095|..| 3| 33} 60 
Oxford. . . . 139,992 | 14,029 | 193,398] 137498] 1]..| 56] 51 | 
Rutland 19,666] 3366] 9,138] 12504]..} 2} 99] 
Salop .....| _ 96,557 15,864} 80,063 | 95,997|..].. A] 63 
‘| 190,202 | 30,091 | 155,205 | 195.996]..]| 3} 82] 110 
‘| 9i9'977 | 93.557 | 193370| 216928| 4|..| 46| 68 
"| 155.649 | 31,681 | 119,977] 151,659]... | 7| 63| 83 

Suffolk. .. . .| 273905 | 30,107} 242,055] 979163|12]..| 116 
Surrey... .| 292,955 | 55.379 | 243.451 | 998931| 3] ..| 14 
Sussex... . .| 267,459} 29,697 | 235,744 | 965.441| 3]..| 61 
Warwick. .| 161,511 | 33,081 | 141.578] 174659|..| 3} 45 
Westmorland. .| _ 30,737 5,110 24,793 29,903 |.. | 9 56 Ra dy 
Wilts... .| 199,213} 20.980 | 173.480] 194,460] 10]..| 27 
16,593 | 75.862| 92455| 2]..| 41 
24.593 | 93,011 | 192534| 3|..| 99 
21,391 | 80,322] 101,713} 4]..| 116 
84.181 | 263,361 | 347543|..| 3| 148| 
| 1.224.384) 6,068,208 | 7.299.653 | 1] .. | 2,525 Pa 
19485 | 3,616 | 15,830] 19,447] 1]... 22) 

02298} 3.730} 16264] 1999] 

20,260} 3801} 16517| 920,318] | «. 14 | 

36,987 | 6,895 | 29,992) 36,828 | .. | 1) 36 | 

93197] 3.051) i9ses| 18 

39,730 7,350 32,307 39,657 oe 1 13 

24300] 4100} 20216] 24316} 2]..| 12 
40,998 | 7,751 | 32,871] 40622]..| 2} 30 
16613 | 2.008] 14219] 4| 4 
99,062} 6,944} 30,993] 37,937|..| 3] 20 
27,087 4,261 | 22,896} 97,157|..| 2] 22 | 

14,468 | 9,492] 19,163] 91 

1] 1|9,736 | 3,075 | 
K2 
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VI. Miscellaneous. 


No. 93. Account of all Money and Srocx, &c. received by the Commis- 
sioners for the Redemption of the National Debt from the sale of Lire, or 


other terminable Annuities, under the Act of the 10th Geo. IV. to the- 


23d Feb. 1830:— 


For terms 


Of years 17 81221,717 11 0 
For Life } 
Annuities 


93,861 


$23 Money value of 
£. £ £. 


507; 99,093 12 2) 71,372 12 6 


Total 
received, 


Money 
received. 


Annuities 
granted. 


sd) s.d| #@. 8d) sd. 
5,479,470 8 8/288,699 70 


170,466 48) 15,230 20 


2,713,468, 136,35015,356,846 9 101293090 3 615,649,036 13 4{303,929 9 0 


No. 41. The number of persons to whom a Hatr-year’s Divipenp be- 


came due on the several annuities payable Oct. 10, 1829, and Jan. 5, 1830, 
amounted altogether to 274,823: Of these, 83,609 were entitled to sums not 
exceeding 5/. each ; 42,227 not exceeding 10/.; 97,307 not exceeding 50/.; 
26,316 not exceeding 100/.; 15,209 not exceeding 2007.; 4912 not ex- 
ceeding 300/.; 3077 not exceeding 500/.; 1555 not exceeding 1000/. ; 


450 not exceeding 2000/.; and 161 exceeding 2000/7. 


No. 229. Amount of Duty on Fire Insurances paid by the different Offices 


for 1829. 

Town. Country—(continued.) 

Alliance 1946610 1] . 
Atlas . . 20,199 5 1 | Bristol (Crown) 1,882 16 7 
British . . 1581218 9| Bristol (Union) . - 248819 9 
County . 7 . 44,322 9 @| Essex (Economic) 2,925 16 10 
Globe . . . . 95566 5 9 | Essex and Suffolk . 6,444 17 1h 
Guardian 20,595 16 @ | Hertford (Cambridge and) 4 19 9 

Hand-in-Hand =. 10 | _ Country) . 

Imperial . . 98.510 19 3 | Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 2,689 16 8 
London 7.485 0 5 | Kent 9.279 4 3 
Palladium 5.378 11 7 | Leedsand Yorkshire . 6,728 3 1 
Phenix 65,649 19 10 | Manchester 16,703 17 4 
Protector ¢ 54,287 9 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 4,948 12 8 
Royal Exchange . . 49,786 7 4| Norwich Equitable 3,491 ll 2 
Sun . ew 118,256 18 4 | Norwich Union 61,186 13 4 

estmins 15,461 10 3 Salo 2.637 15 0 

Country. Shields, North and South 743 16 1 
Bath(Sun) . - 1,628 5 6 | Suffolk, East 5639 6 1 
Berks, Gloucestershire ape 2,477 10 6 Suffolk,West . e 6,120 14 3 
Proyincial West of England . - 23858 4 3 
Birmingham 6,186 15 5' Yorkshire. 3,231 18 4 


No. 45. The number of persons who visited the Bririsa Museum from 
Christmas 1828 to Christmas 1829, was 68,101 ; the number of persons fre- 
quenting the reading-room was, 1556 in 1827; 1714 in 1828; 1758 in 
1829 ; and in the eleven years since 1818, there have been 920 Artists and 
Students frequenting the Townley and Athenian Galleries. For returns of 
ra in previous years, days of admission, &c. see Comranion, for 


830, p. 217. 
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No.681. Number of Pawnsroxers licensed in the Metropolis and in the 
Country, with the Rates and Amount of Duty received for Licenses, in each 
of the five years ending Sth Jan. 1830:— 


Taken out in London. Taken out in the Country. 
Rate, |Number. Daty. Rate. |Number. 
£. s £. 8 


15 0 | 261 15 0 
3975 0 || 7,010 0 
4,042 10 || }9 of — | 7,223 0 


15 0 = 
7 10 5 7 10 
15 0 | 274 15 0 


15 0] 411 15 16 
710} S240 9} 196} 12,210 0 


15 0 | 295 15 47 
7t| 4477 10} | 8490 0 


No. 549. The number of Stamps issued for Lonpon Newsprarers was 
in 1825, 16,910,0665 1826, 16,631,099; 1827, 17,242,697; 1828, 
17,735,604; and in 1829, 17,996,279. A few London newspapers are 
supplied with stamps by stationers, who also supply provincial papers, of 
which the number is, therefore, not ascertained. 


No. 405. Amount of Stamp Duties on Newsparers and ADVERTISEMENTS 
in England and Scotland, during the five Years ending Jan. 5, 1830. 


Year ending Newspapers. Advertivements. 
Jan. 5. England. Scotland. England. Scotland, 


£. £. £. 

1826 | 425,154 | 24419 | 144,751 | 18,708 
1827 | 429,662 | 22013 135,687 | 17,779 
1828 | 428,629 | 29,929 133,978 | 18,400 
1829 | 439,798 | 33,556 136,368 | 18,939 
1830 | 438,667 | 42,301 136,052 | 17,592 


In Ireland the total number of Newsparer Stamps issued has been, in the 
years ending 5th Jan, 1827, 3,473,014; 1828, 3,545,846; 1829, 3,790,272; 
and 1830, 3,953,550. . 


No. 610. The amount of Stamp Duty on Axmanacs has been, in Eng. 
land, in the years ending 5th Jan. 1826, 31,9472. 16s.; Ireland, 9697. 19s. ; 
1827, England, 30,544/. 12s.; Ireland, 9897. 10s.; 1828, England, 
30,106. 3s.; Ireland, 922/. 17s.; 1829, England 32,5377. 10s.; Ireland, 
10132. 16s.: 1830, 30,7892.; Scotland, 59/.; Ireland, 10622. 7s. The 
almanac publishers in Scotland have, for some years past, supplied them. 
selves with stamps in London, with but oue exception. 


No. 650. Number of Persons who have Emicrarep from the United Kings - 
dom to any of the Colonies of Great Britain; distinguishing the Colonies 
to which they have emigrated. 


North New South — 
Years. | American West Cape of | Wales,Swan{ Total. 
‘| Colonies. | Indies. |Good Hope.| River, &c. 


1825 8.741 | 1082 114 485 10,422 
1826 12,818 | 1913 116 903 15,750 
1827 12,648 | 1156 114 715 14,633 
1828 12,084 | 1211 135 1056 14,486 
1829 | 13,907) 1251 197 2016 17,371 


i 
Years 
ending 
1826 ...... 4 
1827 
1828 
1829 ...... 
1830 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
Pel 
a 
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XXIV.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
[11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV., 1830.] 


PARLIAMENT opened by commission. His Majesty’s speech read 
Feb. by the Lord Chancellor, the leading points of which were, assuf- 
4, ances of amity with foreign powers ; peace between Russia and Tur- 
key ; pacification and final settlement of Greece; prospect of a recon- 
ciliation between the princes of the house of Braganza, and of the restora- 
tion of our diplomatic relations with Portugal ; intended reduction of ex- 
penditure, and deficiency of the national income of the previous year ; pro- 
posed improvements in the administration of the law; increased amount 
of exports ; distress among the agricultural and manufacturing classes in 
some parts of the united kingdom, partly attributable to unfavourable sea- 
sons and other causes not under legislative control ; and, lastly, a convic- 
tion that no temporary difficulty will relax the determination to maintain 
inviolable the public credit. e 
{Lorps). The Duke of Buccleugh moved the Address in answer to the 
King’s speech, which was seconded by Lord Saltoun. Earl Stanhope 
moved an amendment declaratory of the severe distress which afflicted 
the country, and of the determination of the House to examine into its 
causes in order to administer effectual relief; upon which a division 
took place, after a debate chiefly regarding the extent of the distress of 
the country, and the conduct of the ministry in the affair of Terceira: for 
the amendment, 9 ; against it, 71. 
- (Commons). The address was moved by Lord Darlington, and seconded 
by Mr. Ward. Sir E. Knatchbull moved an amendment, declaring that 
the distress was general amongst all the productive interests of the coun- 
try, and that earnest endeavours would be made torelieve it. The House 
divided ; for the amendment, 105; against it, 158. - 
(Commons). Ona petition presented by Mr.S. Rice against the 
Feb. renewal of the East India Company’s charter, a conversation of 
5. considerable length took place respecting a letter of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s to Sir John Malcolm. On bringing up the report of the address, 
the Marquess of Blandford moved an addition to the address declara- 
tory of the universal distress, and of the necessity of parliamentary reform, 
which was negatived, on a division, by 96 against 11. 
(Lorps). Select Committee appointed to inquire into the affairs 
Feb. of the East India Company, and the trade between Great Britain, 
' 9. the East Indies, and China. The subject of Lord Ellenborough’s 
letter was discussed, and that noble Lord defended the opinions 
contained therein. 
(Commons). A Select Committee appointed for East India affairs, &c. 
as in the Lords. 
(Commons). Debate on introducing a Bill to prevent bribery and 
Feb. corruption in East Retford, by extending the elective franchise to 
' 11. the adjacent hundred of Bassetlaw: Mr. Tennyson’s amendment, 
that the right of returning Members be transferred to Birmingham, 
being opposed by the Ministry, and lost by a majority of 126 against 99. 
The Solicitor-General introduced five bills to alter and amend the law 
relating to illusory appointments, to facilitate the payment of debts out of 
real estate, to amend the law relating to the property of infants, luna- 
tics, &c.; to enlarge the powers of lunatic trustees, &c., and to amend the 
lew relating to the commitments for contempt by courts of equity. 
(Lorps). Motion of Lord Holland respecting the extent of ter- 
Feb. ritory to be assigned to Greece, and the security of her indepen- 
12. dence from all foreign interference, opposed by the Ministers as 
implying censure on them, and negatived without a division. 
(Commons). On bringing up the report of the Committee of Supply, 
Sir James Graham moved a resalution declaring that all salaries, &c. 
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which had been increased in consequence of the diminished value of 
money, should now be revised, and every possible reduction made, with 
a view to relief from the present excessive load of taxation. Mr. G. Daw- 
son proposed to substitute an address to his Majesty, praying for the ac- 
count of the progress of an inquiry directed to be made into the several 
departments of the civil government, and declaring the opinion of the 
House to be that every possible saving ought to be made in all the esta- 
blishments of the country without detriment to the public service ; which 
latter was agreed to. 

(Commons). The Chancellor of the Exchequer moving that the 
. House resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Hume pro- 
15. posed an amendment recommending a repeal and modification of 
~ taxation to the largest possible extent, asa means of affording 
general relief to the country ; upon which the House divided; for the 

amendment 69, for the original question 184, 
(Commons). Lord John Russell moved a resolution declaratory 
Feb. of the hope of the House that an early communication would be 
16. made to them respecting the final settlement of Greece, and that 
such settlement would be found to secure to Greece a territory 
sufficient for national defence, and a Government suited to the wishes 
and wants ofthe people. Mr. Secretary Peel urged that it was not neces- 
sary to take the sense of the House on this motion, as a treaty was nearly 
concluded establishing the complete independence of Greece, and all the 
papers connected with the transactions should be laid before the House at 
an early period. Motion negatived. 
Feb (Commons). Mr. Secretary Peel gave notice of his intention to 
17. introduce a Bill to abolish fees on acquittal or other discharge of 

* persons from any criminal charge. 

Feb (Lorps). Motion of Lord Melbourne for an address for papers 

18. ra i to the affairs of Portugal, negatived by a majority of 52 

* to 21. 

(Commons). Mr. Secretary Peel, in introducing his Bill for regulating 
the payment of fees to officers in the superior courts of common law, 
took occasion to detail the proposed alterations intended to be brought 
forward, particularly the abolition of the separate jurisdictions in Wales, 
and the extension of the jury courts in Scotland. A motion for leave to 
bring in a bill to restore the constitutional influence of the House of 
Commons, brought forward by the Marquess of Blandford in a speech 
strongly urging the necessity of parliamentary reform, was negatived by 
a division of 160 to 57. 

(Commons). On going into a Committee of Supply, the Chancel- 
Feb. lor of the Exchequer announced reductions in the different depart- 
19. ments to the extent of nearly 1,300,000/. In the Committee Sir H. 
Hardinge detailed the military reductions, and moved a resolution 
for granting 88,848 men, exclusive of those in the service of the East India 
Company, for the general service. Col. Davies proposed, as an amend- 
ment, that the grant should only be till May instead of December, that 
the House might have time to ascertain the possibility of further reduc- 
tions, for which, on a division, there appeared 57, against 167. Original 
motion agreed 
Feb (Commons). Army estimates brought forward, and some pro- 
‘99 * posed reductions by Mr. Hume being negatived by large majorities, 

* ‘were agreed to. 

(Commons). Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a 

Feb. bill to enable the towns of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham to 

23. return members ‘of Parliament. Lord Sandon proposed a resolu- 

tion, as an amendment, declaring it expedient that ail boroughs in 
_which gross and extensive corruption shall be proved to prevail, shall 
cease to return members, such right to be transferred to some great unre- 
mapgontes town, or to some of the largest counties; which being with- 


the original motion was negatived by a majority of 188 to 140, 
K4 
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(Lorns). Earl Stanhope moved for a committee of the whole 
Feb, House, to take into consideration the internal state of the country, 
25. asserting the existence of general and unprecedented distress, and 
that the revenue was falling off. These assertions were denied by 
Lord Goderich, in a speech of great length, by the Duke of Wellington, 
and others; and the House divided—for the motion, 25; against it, 118. 
(Commons). Mr. P. Thomson presented a petition from 
March the inhabitants of Newark, complaining of the conduct of the 
1. Duke of Newcastle towards them in consequence of their having 
voted against the candidate at the last election who had the sup- 
port of the Duke’s interest, which interference he stigmatized as tyranni- 
cal and unconstitutional, and moved for a select committee to investigate 
the circumstances of the case, and endeavour to prevent the recurrence 
of such conduct. The motion was resisted on the ground of its being an 
interference with the rights of private property, and negatived by a majo- 
rity of 194to61. The naval estimates proposed, when Mr. Hume moved 
that they should befor six months only instead of twelve, to give time for 
revision and reduction, which was negatived by 148 to 47. 
(Commons). Mr. M.A. Taylor moved for leave to introduce a 
March bill to empower the Lord Chancellor to order commission of 
2. lunacy inquiries to be decided in the law courts by a jury instead 
of the present expensive manner—Leave given.—Colonel Davies 
moved for a committee to inquire into the conduct of Mr. Nash, whom he 
accused of taking improper advantages of his situation in reference to the 
crown lands. This was denied by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
others, and the motion was negatived.—Motion by Sir C. Wetherell, for 
copies of the proceedings under ex officio informations for libels in the 
Morning Journal, accusing the Attorney-General of unconstitutional seve- 
rity towards the editor. The Attorney-General replied, andthe return was 
reed to. . 
pil ch (Commons). Motion by Mr. Jephson, for the production of 
3 papers connected with the late trials for conspiracy to murder in 
7 Cork ; agreed to, with certain modifications. 
(Commons). Sir J. Newport introduced a motion for an ad- 
March dress, praying for an inquiry into the Irish church establish- 
4. . ment, witha view to the reform of abuses therein; withdrawn, 
in order to substitute one by Lord F. L. Gower, more restricted 
in its object, which was agreed to.—Motion by Mr. J. Stewart, for a copy 
of the correspondence respecting the interference of the Bombay govern- 
ment with certain proceedings of the Supreme Court of Judicature at that 
Presidency ; after some debate the discussion was adjourned.—Motion of 
Mr. Secretary Peel for a committee to inquire into the laws and regula- 
tions which restrict the sale of beer by retail; agreed to. 
(Commons). On the motion that the House resolve itself into 
March acommittee on the East Retford Bill, Mr. Tennyson moved that 
5. it be an instruction to the committee, that it have power to de- 
prive the borough of East Retford of its right to elect members, 
and to enable the town of Birmingham to return two representatives in 
lieu thereof, which was negatived by 152 to 119.—The House having gone 
into Committee, Mr. O’Connell moved that a clause be inserted in the 
Bill, enacting that the elections should be taken by ballot ; withdrawn. 
; (Commons). Resumed debate on Mr. Stewart’s motion re- 
March specting the interferenée of the Bombay government with the 
8, — ; on a division there were for the motion, 15; against 
it, 106. 
(Commons). On the motion for receiving the report of the 
March Committee of Supply, Mr.Gordon moved that, as half-pay officers 
9. are prevented from receiving their half-pay while enjoying the 
emoluments of any civil office, it is expedient and just that such 
regulation should extend to all officers of the army, navy, ordnance, or 
marines, in the receipt of full pay, or of profit from naval or military 
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allowances or appointments. Mr. Huskisson having expressed an inten- 
tion to bring the subject in a more comprehensive form before the House, 
the motion was withdrawn. In a committee of supply, Mr. Hume moved 
that the proposed sum of 60,612/. for the volunteer corps of Great Britain 
and Ireland should be reduced to 30,306/., which was negatived by 104 to 
59.—Select committee appointed to inquire into the expense attending 
the office of high-sheriff, with a view to regulate and reduce the same.— 
Mr. W. Horton moved for a committee of the whole House to consider of 
the state of the poor of the United Kingdom, recommending the encou- 
ragement of emigration on an extensive scale, which he asserted would 
cause a proportionate reduction of the poor-rates. The principle 
was_ objected to by several members, and the motion was withdrawn.— 
Bill introduced for the more effectual administration of justice in England 
bers in the principality of Wales, abolishing the local jurisdiction of the 
atter. 
(Commons). Motion by Lord Palmerston, for the production 
March of papers relating to Portugal, urging the recognition of Donna 
10. Maria’s claim to the throne of that country; motion resisted on 
the ground that the British government ought not to interfere, 
though the charges of atrocious conduct against Don Miguel were admit- 
ted: for the motion, 73; against it, 150. 
March (Commons). Mr.S. Rice moved for a select committee to in- 
ll. = into the state of the poor in Ireland, and the best means of 
‘ proving their condition; agreed to. 
(Commons). Motion of Sir J. Graham regarding the propriety 
March of incorporating the office of Treasurer of the Navy with some 
12. other office, and thereby saving 3000/. a-year to the public ; 
opposed on the ground that it was intended to abolish the office 
of Paymaster of the Navy on the first opportunity, and that the office was 
a necessary one—for the motion, 90; against it, 188. 
(Commons). The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
March ward the Budget, and announced his intention of proposing the 
15. ‘total remission of the excise duties on beer, cider, and leather, 
which, he calculated, would afford a relief to the public of nearly 
five millions. In order insome measure to meet the deficiency occasioned 
thereby, he proposed the assimilation of the Irish stamp duty to that of 
England, and an increased duty on Irish and Scotch spirits of 2d.per gallon, 
and on English spirits of 1s. per gallon. This he hoped with economy would 
enable him to retain a surplus of revenue for the ensuing year toward the 
reduction of the national debt. Considerable opposition was made to this 
plan of relief, some urging the reduction of the malt duty as more bene- 
ficial, and others the remissicn of the excise duties on soap, candles, &c. 
and the duty on coals. Ultimately the resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were agreed to.—On the third reading of the East Retford 
Bill, Mr. Hobhouse ineffectually moved its rejection, the division being— 
for his amendment, 83; against it, 104. Mr. O’Connell then moved a 
clause, enacting that the polling in the borough and hundred should be 
by ballot, which was negatived by a majority of 179 to 21. . 
(Commons). Mr. E. D. Davenport, referring to the petitions 
March presented to the House complaining of distress in the country, 
16. moved for a committee of the whole House to inquire into the 
causes and remedy thereof ; adjourned after a long debate. 
March (Lorps). Lord Radnor opposed the third reading of Lord 
17. Ellenborough’s Divorce Bill, but did not pressadivision. 
(Commons). Mr. Littleton concluded a speech exposing the injustice 
and distressing effects of the truck system, by moving the introduction 
of a bill to render more effectual the laws requiring payment of wages In 
money ; debate adjourned. : . 
(Lorps). Motion for a select committee to take into consle 
March deration the internal state of the country, in relation to the con. 
18, dition of the poor, by the Duke of Richmond, negatived, after g 
long debate, by 141 to 61. Ks 
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a Debate resumed on Mr. Davenport’s motion, and again 


(Lorps). The LordChancellor moved the second reading of 
March three bills, for altering and amending the laws relating to com- 
19. mitments by courts of equity, to property belonging to infants, 
lunatics, &c., and respecting conveyances and transfers of 
estates, &c., vested in trustees and mortgagees. Agreed to. 
a Debate resumed on Mr. Davenport’s motion, and again 
ourned. 
March (Lorps). On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Bill for 
9 facilitating the administration of justice in suits and other pro- 
ceedings in equity, was read a first time. 
(Commons). Sir G. Clerk brought forward the navy estimates, which 
‘were agreed to, several attempts of Mr. Hume to reduce different items 
being negatived by large majorities. 
(Lorps). Aseries of resolutions proposed by the Marquis of 
March Clanricarde, censuring the conduct of ministers, for their inter- 
23. -akemnariaenng the Portuguese emigrants off Terceira; negatived 
(Commons). The debate on the state of the nation again resumed, 
and Mr. Davenport’s motion for a committee lost. The House dividing, 
for the motion, 87; against it, 255. 
(Commons). Mr. P. Thomson moved for a select committee 
March to inquire into the expediency of making a revision of the 
25. - taxes, in order to afford relief to the industrious classes : opposed 
on the ground that it was improper to delegate the powers of 
government and Parliament to a committee, and that the ministers were 
already doing all that was possible to lighten the burdens of the people. 
For the motion, 78; against it, 167. 
(Commons). The Chancellor of the Exchequer submitted a 
- March pian for the reduction of the 4 per cent. annuities, by converting 
26. them into new stocks, bearing interest at 34 or 5 per cent., ac- 
cording to the option of the holders: resolution agreed to. Ina 
committee of supply,on Sir G.Clerk moving a sum for pensions, &c. granted 
to officers employed in the civil departments of the navy, Sir R. Heron 
moved as an amendment that the sum of 9001. be deducted, the amount 
of two pensions granted to the Hon. R. Dundas and the Hon. W. L. 
Bathurst, which was carried against the ministers by 139 to 121. 
(Lorps). Lord King moved a series of resolutions, declaring 
March the impolicy, and recommending the abolition, of all prohibitory 
29. regulations on the importation of foreign corn, which were 


negatived without a division. 
(Commons). On the Ordnance Estimates being brought forward, Sir J. 
Graham moved, as an amendment, a reduction of the sum pro , prin- 


‘cipally contending against the continuance of the office of Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, as useless and unnecessary. This was denied, 
and the House divided ; for the amendment, 124; against it, 200. 
(Commons). Mr.D. W. Harvey moved for a select committee 
March to inquire into the state and revenue of the crown lands, which 
- 30. was negatived by a majority of 98 to 46.—Lord F. L. Gower 
brought in a Bill to alter and amend the Irish Constabulary Act. 
(Commons). Lord John Russell presented the Report of the 
' April Committee on the St. Giles’s Vestry Bill, which, after some dis- 
1. cussion, was agreed to.—The Lord Advocate introduced a bill 
for the amendment of the Scotch judicature; and Mr. Peel 
moved for leave to bring ina bill to amend the law relating to forgery, 
with a view to altering the capital penalties in some cases. ; 
9 (Lorps). The East Retford Witnesses’ Indemnity Bill intro- 
Apr. 2. auced by the Marquis of Salisbury. 
(Commons). The St. Giles’s Vestry Bill read a third time, and passed, 
after several divisions, — 
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April (Commons). Mr. R. Grant moved for leave to bring in a bill 
to repeal the civil disabilities affecting British born subjects pro- 
*  fessing the Jewish religion. Agreed to on a division of 115 to 97. 
(Commons). The third reading of Lord Ellenborough’s Di- 
April vorce Bill opposed, but carried, on a division, by 86 to 16.—Bill 
6. introduced by Lord Nugent for promoting the employment of 
the poor by free hiring, and fair remuneration for their labour. 
epee The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice 
April of his intention to propose the repeal of the act for prohibiting 
7. the growth of tobacco in the United Kingdom, and the imposi- 
tion of a duty of ls. 8d. per pound, to be paid by the grower, on 
tobacco so grown. 
Ueaney Royal assent given by commission to the St. Giles’s 
April Vestry Bill, Lord Ellenborough’s Divorce, and several other pub- 
8. ari private bills.—Both Houses adjourned for the Easter 
olidays. 
agreed In acommittee on the Poor-laws Amendment 
April Bill, the clause empowering the separation of children from 
26. their parents requiring relief, was negatived by a majority of 91 
to 9.—The Bill for altering and amending the laws relating to 
usury was read a second time, after a division of 50 to 21—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into civil superannuations, half-pay, pensions, &c., and to consi- 
der what beneficial alterations may be made therein. Agreed to. 
(Commons). Mr. O'Connell moved for a bill to alter and 
_ April: amend the Vestries Regulation Bill (Ireland), chiefly to remove 
27. the enactment against Catholics voting in vestries on church 
repairs, &c.; negatived by 177 to 47.—The Administration of 
Justice Bill, abolishing the Welsh judicature, &c., read a second time, 
after a debate of considerable length, but without a division. 
(Commons). Mr. C. Grant moved a series of resolutions 
April recognizing Donna Maria as Queen of Portugal, and declaring 
28. the interception of and attack on the Paden. por emigrants off 
Terceira to have been an assumption of jurisdiction neither war- 
ranted by the necessity of the case, nor justified by the law of nations ; 
upon which the House divided: for the resolutions, 78 ; against them, 191. 
(Commons). Mr. Brougham, after taking a general view of the 
April law, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of 
29. local judicatures in certain cases in England, for the purpose of di- 
minishing the —— of legal proceedings ; leave given. 
(Commons). Ina Committee of the House on the Ordnance 
April Estimates, Mr. Hume divided the House on the grant to the Royal 
_30. Military Academy at Woolwich ; for the resolution, 131—against 
it, 59. 
May ’(Lorps). Royal assent given, by commission, to the Four per 
3. Cent. Annuities Bill, the Haymarket Removal Bill, and others. 
(Commons). Ina Committee of the House on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, the sum to be granted to the Board of Works for the sea he &e. 
of public buildings, was opposed principally on the ground of the impro- 
riety of not having a public entrance into St. James’s Park opposite 
Waterioo-place, upon which the House divided ; for the resolution, 139; 
against it, 123. The estimate for Windsor Castle was also opposed, and 
subsequently withdrawn, in order to its being referred to a committee to 
ascertain the ultimate expense of its repairs. ; 
(Lorps). The Earl of Mountcashel moved for a commission to 
May inquire into the abuses existing in the church establishment of 
4. England and Ireland, and to report the remedies for the same, 
which was negatived without a division. 
(Commons). Two Bills, for placing bequests and donations of Roman 
Catholics on the same footing with those of Protestant Dissenters, and 
for rendering valid in certain cases the marriages by . clergymen, 
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and abolishing the penalties imposed upon them in Treland, were intro- 
duced by Mr. O’Connell. On the second reading of the bilt for regulating 
the sale of beer, the House divided; for the bill, 245 ; against it, 28. 
(Loxps). Sir Thomas Wilson’s Estate Bill, which had for its 
May object the inclosing of Hampstead Heath, thrown out on the 

5, second reading bya majority of 23 to 7. 

(Commons). On the motion that the House resolve itself into a 
May committee on the Usury Laws Amendment Bill, the House divided, 
ayes, 41 ; noes, 18. 
May (Lorps). The Archbishop of Canterbury brought in a bill for 

10. facilitating the composition of tithes in England and Wales. 

(Commons). Ina Committee of Supply on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, it having been ascertained that the salary of one of the under- 
secretaries of the Treasury had been continued at 2500/., in opposition to 
7g a Treasury minute recommending its reduction to 2000/., Mr. C. Wood 
ot moved that the sum applied for be reduced by the 500/. so exceeded, on 
ay which the House divided—for the amendment, 106 ; against it, 178. _ 

(Lorps). Lord Teynham moved a series of resolutions re- 
March commending the repeal of the poor laws, and a new system 

ll. of providing for the impotent poor only by county rates—with- 

drawn. 

(Commons). Mr. Hume moved for the abolition of Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, as being no longer necessary, upon which the House divided— 
for the motion, 115; against it, 223.—Mr. Robinson moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of Newfoundland, asserting the existence 
of great mismanagement in that colony ; Sir G. Murray opposed the ap- 
pointment of a committee, but promised that government would investi- 
gate the alleged grievances ; the motion was negatived by a majority of 
82 to 29. 

(Commons). Mr. O’Connell moved for certain papers connected 
May with late trials for conspiracy at Cork, which he asserted would 
12. establish the fact of improper conduct on the part of the counsel 
for the Crown in those prosecutions ; motion negatived by 75 
to 12.—Hungerford Market Bill read a third time, and passed. 
(Commons). Motion by Mr. Slaney fora select,committee to 
May consider the means of lessening the evils arising from the fluctu- 
13, ations of employment in manufacturing districts; agreed to.— 
Motion by Mr. S. Rice for a committee to consider the propriety of 
repealing the duties on the importation of coal into Ireland, decided 
against by a majority of 182 to 120. Select committee appointed, on the 
motion of Sir J. Wrottesley, to inquire and report on the duties, salaries, 
&c. of the hackney-coach commissioners. 
(Commons). Sir J. Graham’s motion for an account of all sala- 
May ries and emoluments enjoyed by the members of the Privy Council 
14, —negatived, on a division, by 231 to 147. 
(Commons). Petitions from the city of London, Manchester, 
May and other places, having been presented in favour of the Jews’ 
17. relief bill, Mr. R. Grant moved the second reading of the said bill, 
upon which the House divided—for the bill, 165; against it, 228. 
The bill for regulating the watching and lighting of the parishes in Eng- 
land and Wales, read a third time and passed. ‘ 
(Commons). Sir J. Newport moved a series of resolutions recom- 
May mending the revision of the payments of first fruits in Ireland, 
18. which he stated were greatly undervalued, and might be much 
increased, and beneficially applied ; negatived by a majority of 94 
to 69. Mr. Dugdale, on moving the consideration of the London and 
Birmingham canal bill, detailed to the House the series of frauds that had 
been adopted in filling the subscription list, and Proposes certain reso- 
lutions to prevent the recurrence of such proceedings; it was also pro- 
pave to call to the bar of the House Mr. Eyre Lee, the solicitor to the 
ill, for the purpose of reprimanding him ; ordered to be taken into con- 
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sideration on Thursday, May 20, when they were both agreed to.—The 

Administration of Justice Bill went through a committee, and the reso- 

lution for granting 5000/. a-year to additional judges, not to exceed three, 

agreed to. 
% (Commons). Mr. Alderman Thompson introduced a bill for de- 
May claring certain charitable institutions liable to the payment of 
19. local rates. 
(Commons). Mr. Huskisson, in presenting a petition, took oc- 
May casion to complain that the Ministry had violated their neutrality 
20. towards Mexico, by having interfered to prevent that state invading 
Cuba, while they took no steps to prevent Spain organizing a force 
in Cuba to invade Mexico, which was controverted, anda long debate 
ensued—.The Attorney-General introduced a bill to repeal so much of the 
law of libel as related to inflicting banishment for the second offence, and 
to provide some further remedy against the abuse of publishing libels, by 
causing the proprietors, &c. of newspapers to give an increased security 
for costs and damages in tase of conviction. 
(Commons). In a committee of supply, Mr. Hume moved for 

May acopy of the case submitted to the law officers of the crown re- 

21. specting the customs’ duty payable on sugar brought to this coun- 
try in discharge of the 44 per cent. duties, and the opinion thereon, 
according to which such sugar had been relieved from duty since March 

25, 1828; for which there voted, 32; against it, 78—In a committee on 

the Sale of Beer bill, Mr. Monck moved the insertion of a clause providing 

that all persons selling beer: to be consumed on the premises shall con- 
tinue to be licensed under the old act (9 Geo. IV.) ; negatived by a ma~ 

jority of 143 to 118. 

(Lorns). Message from the King announcing his illness, stating 

May the inconvenience of signing public instruments with his own 
24, hand, and trusting the House would provide for the temporary 

discharge of the function of the Crown. The Duke of Wellington 
proposed an address of condolence, which was agreed to.—The Earl of 

Aberdeen presented papers relating to Greece, and announced the refusah 

of Prince Leopold to accept the sovereignty of that country. 

(Commons). Message from the King, and address of condolence.— 
Notification of the refusal of the sovereignty of Greece by Prince Leopold. 
—Mr. Brougham presented a petition signed by 735 bankers against ine 
flicting the punishment of death for forgery ; and in a committee on the 
bill for amending the law relating to forgery, Sir J. Mackintosh moved the 
substitution of transportation and solitary imprisonment for the punish~ 
ment of death; upon which the House divided—for the amendment, 
113; against it, 128. 

Ma (Lorps).. A committee appointed to consider as to the appoint- 
nn ment of commissioners to affix the King’s sign-manual to public 
“acts, and a bill introduced appointing such commission. 

(Commons). Mr. Lennard moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal. 
so much of the 7th Geo. II. as related to the licensing of dramatic enter- 
tainments; negatived without a division—Upon the motion of Mr. La- 
bouchere, that the judges and members of the Legislative Council of 
Canada should not hold offices at the pleasure of the Crown; the House 
divided—for the motion, 94; against it, 153. 

™ (Lorps). The bill for facilitating the progress of suitsin equity, 

26 appointing another judge in the Court of Chancery, read a third 
* time, after a division of 11 to 4, and passed. 

(Commons). Sir T.D. Acland introduced a bill for the protection of 
stage-coach proprietors against losses by the undue concealment of the 
value of parcels, &c. delivered to them for conveyance. 
aa Lomee) His Majesty’s signature bill read a third time and 

passed. 

(Commons). Mr, Stewart moved for a select committee to inquire into 

the present state of the revenue, expenditure, and commerce of Ceylon, 
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which was pe by a majority of 82 to 48.—The Administration of 
Justice bill read a first time. ° 
May pomecepe 5 Motion by Mr. O’Connell for leave to bring in a 
28. bill for the effectual radical reform of abuses in the state of the 
representation of the people in the Commons House of Parliament, nega- 
tived by 319 to 13; and the motion of Lord John Russell, that it is expe- 
dient to extend the basis of the representation of the people, also nega- 
lived, there being—for the motion, 117; against it, 213. 
May (Lorvs). Royal assent given by commission to the royal signa- 
29. ture, and a variety of other bills. 
(Commons). Dr. Phillimore moved for an inquiry into the law 
June of divorce, with a view to lessening its ——— and difficulty, which 
3. ,was negatived by a majority of 100 to 45.—Motion of Mr. Sadler 
for the introduction of the poor-law (43 Eliz.) into Ireland, with 
such alterations and improvements as might be found expedient, nega- 
tived without a division. 
(Commons). In a committee on the Sale of Beer bil!, Sir T. 
June Fremantle proposed the inserting of a clause to guard against the 
4. indiscriminate granting of licenses, which was negatived by 72 
against 42. 
(Commons). Ina committee of supply, Sir J. Graham opposed 
June the grant for foreign missions, on the ground of the extravagance 
7. Of the salaries and expenditure, and other abuses, in the South 
American missions ; the House divided—for the proposed grant, 
118; against it, 99.—On the third reading of the Forgery bill, Sir J. Mac- 
intosh moved the insertion of a clause repealing the penalty of death in 
a except that_of forgery of wills, which was agreed to, by 151 
to 138. 


June 
8. 


(Commons). Motion by Mr. Attwood, for declaring it expedient 
to repeal the currency acts, and to permit the issue of small notes, 
negatived without a division. 

(Commons). Mr.O’Connell moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
June repeal so much of the several acts in force in Ireland as enable 
10. parish vestries to assess rates for the building, re-building, and 
a —— of churches and chapels, &c., which was negatived by 

17. 

(Lorps). The Marquess of Londonderry complaining that the 
June explanation hitherto given of the affairs of Greece had been unsa- 
ll. tisfactory, moved for the production of certain papers, which was 
resisted, and negatived without a division. 
(Commons). Ina committee of supply, Sir J.Graham moved a reduc- 
tion of the sum proposed to be granted for the salaries of consuls-general, 
&c. upon which the House divided—for the motion, 98; against it, 121. 

(Commons). The Marquess of Chandos’s motion, declaring that 
June the existing duty of 27s. per cwt. on West India sugar, was incon- 
14. sistent with a due regard to the distressed state of the colonist, and 
injurious to the general interest, negatived by a majority of 102 to 
23.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed a resolution for adoptin 
a variable and graduated scale of duty on sugars, and for the imposition o 
an additional duty of 6d. a gallon on rum, notifying also his intention to 
propose an alteration in the duty meant to be imposed on British Le 
reducing the proposed duty of 1s. per gallon on English spirits to 6d., and 
increasing the proposed 2d. on Irish and Scotch spirits to 6d. also. Ina 
committee of supply, several divisions took place on endeavouring to 
reduce the expenditure in the colonies, but ultimately they were all 
agreed to. 
(Commons). Motion of Mr. H. Villiers for papers relating to our 
June commercial treaties with Portugal, in order to shew the impolicy 
15. of the monopoly in the wine-trade, &c. secured by such treaties; 
agreed to.—A select committee appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
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Hume, to inquire into the present state of the colonies of Sierra Leone 
and Fernando Po, with a view to the abandonment of the former. 

June (Lorps). Royal assent given, by commission, to the Lighting 
17. and Watching of Parishes bill, and several others. 

(Commons). Mr. Brougham introduced his bill for the establishment 
of local jurisdictions, providing for their establishment in the county of 
Kent, and in Durham and Northumberland.—Motion by Colonel Wilson 
for a Bill to enable British and Irish born Jews to inherit property of 
every description, and to render them eligible to the corporate and elec- 
tive franchise, negatived without a division—Mr. Hume moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the conduct of the Church Commis- 
sioners, in ordering the erection of a new church in the parish of 
St. Luke, which a meeting of the inhabitants had declared to be need- 
it, cA and oppressive. The House divided—for the motion, 14; against 


(Commons). Mr. Jones, on the Administration of Justice Bill 
June being moved to be recommitted, opposed it, with reference to the 
18. abolition of the Welsh Judicature, and divided the House there- 
upon—for the bill, 129 ; against it, 30. 
June (Commons). In a Committee of Ways and Means, the alteration 
21. in the sugar duties was strongly opposed, on the ground of its im- 
practicability, and Mr. C. Grant moved an amendment that the 
duty on plain sugars be reduced to 20s. per cwt.on West India sugars, 
and 25s. on East India sugar ; for which there appeared 144; against, 182. 
The House then divided on the original resolutions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; in favour of them, 161; against them, 144. Sir E. Knatch~ 
bull moved the insertion of two clauses in the Sale of Beer Bill, one pro- 
hibiting the consumption of beer on the premises, the other for limiting 
the operation of the act to three years, which were negatived by a majo- 
rity of 138 to 108. 
me 23. (Lorps). The royal assent given to several Bills. 
(Commons). The Scotch Court of Session Bill read a third time and 


J (Commons). Debate on the bill for appointing a new Chancery 

a judge to facilitate the business in equity. Division in favour of 
* the Bill of 133 to 96. 

June (Lorps and Commons). The death of King George IV. an- 

26. nounced, and new oaths of allegiance taken to William IV. 

Lorps). Message from the King, recommending the despatch 
June of business, and announcing the intended dissolution of Parlia- 

29.. ment. The Duke of Wellington moved an address of condolence 

and congratulation, which was agreed to. 

(Commons). Message and address as in the Lords. _ 

(Lorps). On the motion of the Duke of Wellington for an ad- 
June dress to his Majesty, declaring their willingness to forward the 
30. public business, Earl Grey moved an amendment to adjourn, in 

order to give time for the consideration of the civil list and the 
expediency of providing a regency, upon which the House divided—for 
the amendment, 56; against it, 100. 

(Commons). Mr. Secretary Peel moved an address to his Majesty, and 
detailed the proposed public business which it was intended to carry 
through before the dissolution of the House ; and Lord Althorp having 
moved an adjournment, for the purpose of considering the questions re- 
garding the arrangement of the civil list and the appointment of a 
regency, the House divided on the amendment, which was negatived 
by 185 to 139. Lord Althorp then moved another amendment, but ulti- 
mately the original address was carried by a majority of 193 to 146.—The 
graduated scale of sugar duties abandoned by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who proposed, in a Committee of Ways and Means, the substi- 
tution of a duty of 1/. 4s. per cwt. on West India sugar, and of 1, 12s. on 
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that of the East Indies, which was agreed to, an amendment proposed by 
the Marquis of Chandos, for reducing the duty on West.India sugar to 
20s. per cwt., being negatived by a majority of 88 to 36. 
(Lorps). Ina committee on the Forgery Law Amendment Bill, 
July the Lord Chancellor moved the re-insertion of the clause enacting 
1. the penalty of death, instead of that adopted in the Commons on 
; the motion of Sir J. Mackintosh, which was agreed to on a division, 
77 to 20. 
- (Commons). On the third reading of the Sale of Beer Bill the House 
divided on the insertion of a clause tor deferring the operation of the act 
until October 1832—for the amendment, 91 ; against it, 133. The Bill was 
then passed. 
Fale 5 (Commons). The Labourers’ Wages Bill went through a 

y% committee, after considerable debate, but without a division. 
(Lorps). On the motion for second reading of the sale of beer 
July bill, an amendment was moved that a select committee be ap- 
6. ointed to inquire into the laws relating thereto, which, having 

oe negatived, the bill was read a second time, and committed. 

(Commons). Mr. RK. Grant moved for an address to his Majesty, sug. 
gesting the expediency of appointing a regency to guard against the in- 
convenience arising from the possible demise of the Crown, which was 
negatived by a.majority of 247 to 93.—In a committee on the Libel Law 
Amendment Bill, Lord Morpeth moved as an amendment that the clause 
increasing the security to be given by a London newspaper publisher from 
2001. to 300/. be omitted; upon which the House divided—for the 
amendment, 27; against it, 21. 

(Commons). On the third reading of the Administration of 
July Justice Bill, Mr. Hume moved the reduction of the salaries of the 
7. proposed new judges from 5000/. per year to 4500/., which was 
negatived, on a division, by 37 to 11, and the Bill passed. 

(Lorps). In a committee on the Sale of Beer Bill, the Duke of 
July Richmond moved the insertion of a clause prohibiting the con- 

8. sumption of beer on the premises licensed under this act, which 
was negatived by a majority of 60 against 15. 

(Commons). Labourers’ Wages Bill withdrawn. On the third 
July reading of the Libel law amendment Bill, the clause enacting the 
9. additional security to be given by newspaper publishers was re- 

stored, after a division of 68 to 46, and the bill passed. 
July (Lorps). The Scotland Court of Session Bill read a second 
12. time, and the Sale of Beer Bill read a third time, and passed. 
(Commons). Mr. Brougham moved a resolution that the House 
July would, early in its next session, take into its most serious consi- 
13. deration the state of slavery in the colonies of this country, with 
the view of mitigating, and finally abolishing the same; and more 
especially with the view of amending the administration of justice in the 
said colonies; upon which, after a lengthened discussion, the House di- 
vided—for the motion, 27; against it, 56. 
July 16 (Lorps). ‘The Royal assent given to the Beer Duties Bill, the 

— Sugar Duties Bill, and a variety of others. 

(Lorps). Lord Durham divided the House against the second 
reading of the East Retford Election Bill, when there appeared for 
the bill, 29; against it, 7. 

(Commons). The Forgeries Punishment Bill was returned, for 


July 
19, 


July 
20. 


July 
21. 


July 


the purpose of the Lords’ amendment (restoring the penalty of 
ae being considered, which was agreed to, after a division of 

to 28. 

—— The East Retford Election Bill read a third time, and 
passed. 

(Lorps). The royal assent given to the Sale of Beer Bill, the 
Libel Law Amendment Bill, and various others ; after which, his 
Majesty delivered a speech to both Houses, thanking them for the 
sympathy and affection towards him which they had evinced, 
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assuring them of his endeavour to promote the happiness of the people, 
and congratulating them on the tranquillity of Europe. He next thanked 
the Commons for the supplies granted, and expressed his satisfaction at 
the diminution which had taken place in the expenditure, and at the 
relief afforded by the repeal of some of the taxes, assuring them of the 
prudent and economical administration of the supplies granted; and also 
thanked both Houses for the reforms they had introduced into the judi- 
cial establishments of the country, and for having removed the civil dis- 
qualifications which affected numerous classes of the people, and earnestly 
hoped that all animosities which had hitherto prevailed on account of 
religious distinctions might be forgotten. The Lord Chancellor then de- 
clared the Parliament to be prorogued; and, on Saturday, July 24th, it 
was dissolved by proclamation. ° 


XXV.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PAR- 
LIAMENT, 1830. 


1—NvUMERICAL ABSTRACT OF THE List oF PETITIONS AND 
Private BILLS FOR THE SESSION OF 1830. 


Petitions presented, or Bills introduced from the Lords . - 256 
Bills read third time. 214 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . . . . 208. 


II—ComMpaARATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF PrRIvATE BILLS FOR 


Six YEARs. 
PAassEp, 1825 1826 1827 1828 1829 1830 
Agriculture . ‘ ‘ - 28 24 26 19 26 25 
Companies . - il 6 5 2 6 2 


Improvement of Towns & Districts 73 47 39 39 42 39 
Internal Communication . - 108 83 63 83 83 #£& 
Navigation . . ° - 215 4 7 6 5 11 
Private Regulation - Sl 42 45 33 45 48 


Total . «. + 286 206 185 182 207 208 


oF PETITIONS AND PRIVATE BILLs PAR- 


LIAMENT, SESSION 1830. 
Not 


CLAss. Petitions. Passed. passed. 

I,—AGRICULTURE. 
1. Inclosures 26 21 5 
2. Draining ° e e e 4 3 1 
3. Tithes e - di 1 0 
II.—Compantzs. 
1. Australian 1 1 0 
2. Grazier’s Steam Marine (Ireland) ee | 0 1 
3. London Assurance . 1 1 0 
4. New River. di 0 1 


or Towns anp Districts. 
1. General Improvement 17 12 
2. Churches, Chapels, Markets, Bridges,} 92 
Gaols, Hospitals, &c. 
3. Local Water Works . ° - 3 2 
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Cass, 

4. Local Gas Works . e 

5. Municipal Regulations, Vestries, &c. 
IV.—InTernat ComMunicarTIon. 

2. Canals . e 

3. Improvements of Rivers . 

4, Railways 
V.—NAVIGATION. 

1. Harbours . 

2. Docks 

3. Light Dues 
VI—Private Recuiations. 

Estates, Divorces, Naturalizations, &c. 48 


Total 256 208 


- [.—The Jnclosure Bills enacted during the Session are divided as 
follows among the different counties :—Bucks, three; Cambridge, 
one ; Carmarthen, one; Dorset, one; Gloucester, two; Hertford, 
one; Huntingdon, one; Lancashire, one; Lincoln, one; North- 
ampton,.one; Somerset, three ; Suffolk, one ; Sussex, one , West- 
morland, one ; Worcester, one ; and York, one—forming a total of 
twenty-one. The three Bills under the head Draining are, for 
“improving the drainage of the lands lying in the North Level, 
part of the great level of fens, called Bedford Level, and in 
Great Portsand, in the manor of Crowland; and for providing a 
navigation between Clow's Cross and the Nene Outfall Cut, in 
Cambridge and Lincolnshire :’—“ for draining, flooding, and im- 
proving certain lands within the parishes of Othery, Middlezoy, 
and Weston Zoyland, Somerset ;"—and “‘to amend an Act for 
more effectually draining certain marsh lands in certain parishes 
near Rye, in the counties of Kent and Sussex. The Tithe Bill was 
for the commutation of the tithes, &c. in the parish of Barnwell 
St. Andrew, Northamptonshire. 

_ II.—Only two Bills were passed during the Session in reference 
to Companies, and those were for amending the Act relating to the 
Australian Agricultural Company, and for enlarging and extend- 
ing the powers of the London Assurance Company. : 

III.—The Bills for the General Improvements of towns and dis- 
tricts, were— 

Brunswick-square (Brighton)—For paving, lighting, watching, 
and cleansing certain streets, &c. upon grourids late part of a farm 
called Wick Farm. 

Dover—amending former Acts for paving, cleansing, &c. 

Dublin—empowering certain commissioners to widen and im- 


rove streets, passages, &c., and extending the provisions of a 
‘ormer Act. 


_ Greenwich—for the improvement, and for the better regulation 
of the charities there. 


Little Bolton—for more effectually cleansing, watching, and 
lighting. - 
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Liverpool—for the better paving and sewerage, and for settling 
the boundaries. 

Manchester—amending several Acts for regulating and improv- 
ing the town, and supplying it with gas. 

Queensferry Passage—for the further improvement and support 
of the passage across the Firth of Forth. 
_ Ross (Hereford)—for paving, lighting, watching, draining, &e. 
the id and disposing of common and waste land within the 


parish. 

Salford—for better cleansing, lighting, &c. 

Stafford—for paving, regulating, &c. 

Yeovil—for paving, lighting, improving, &e. 
Those for particular local improvements were— 

Bath—amending Act for regulating the hospital. 
_ Clifton—For forming a bridge over the Avon. 

Dartmouth—for building or establishing a floating, chain, or 
other bridge over the Dart. 

Dunham—for building a bridge over the Trent. 

Everton (in the parish of Walton on the Hill, Lancashire)— for 
endowing a church. 

Great Dover-street (Southwark)—lighting, paving, &c. of a cer- 
tain district there. 
_ Haymarket—for removing the present market therefrom, and 
for establishing a new market in York-square and other places in 
the parish of St. Pancras. 

Highgate—for rebuilding the Chapel connected with the Free 
Grammar School. 
_ Hungerford (Westminster)—for enlarging and improving the 
market, and incorporating the company. 

Kingston—amending the Act for building the bridge. 
_ Limerick—for rebuilding the bridge, called Baal’s-bridge. 

for the management and direction of Barrington’s 

Hospital. 


London—for providing for the expenses of the approaches to 
London-Bridge, and for the removal of Fleet-market. — 

Norwich—for building a bridge over the Wensum, in the ham- 
let of Heigham. 

Marylebone—for establishing a new market to be called Port- 
man-market. 

Stonehouse Mill (Downshire)—for erecting a bridge. 


The Bills for Jocal waier works were—for the better supplying — 


of the towns of Macclesfield and Sheffield with water; and those 
for local yas works, for the better lighting, &c. the towns of Swan- 
sea and Dundee, a company being incorporated in the latter town 
for that purpose, 

The eight Bills for Municipal Regulations, &c., were for regu- 
latmg and appropriating the statute labour in the counties of 
Caithness, Inverness, and Peebles; for extending the royalty of 
the city of Glasgow; for the better assessing and collecting of the 

rs’ rate in the city of Salisbury and in the parish of Foleshill, 
entry; for regulating the vestry of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, 
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London ; and for continuing the appointment of the Surrey coal 
meters. 


IV.—Sixty-eight road Bills were passed during the session 
either for the regulation, improvement, or support of old lines of 
road, or for the formation of new, evincing an uninterrupted atten- 
tion to the means of extending or facilitating our internal commu- 
nication. | 

The three Canal Bills were, to enable the Marquess of Bute to 
construct a ship canal from the town of Cardiff to the mouth of 
the river Taff; to enable the proprietors of the Ellesmere and 
Chester canal to make an additional branch and reservoir; and 
for making a navigable canal from Lough Corrib to the Bay of 
Galway, and for improvements in the harbour. 

Of the seven Bills introduced for the improvement of rivers, 
only three were passed, namely—for improving the navigation of 
the Tay, and for enlarging, &c. the port and harbour of Perth ; con- 
solidating the Acts relating to the Sankey Brook navigation, and for 
making a navigable cut from the said navigation to communicate 
a the Mersey; and for better regulating the fisheries in the 

weed. 

Eight Bills have been passed relative to Railways, of which five 
are for the formation of new ones; and, though not of very great 
extent, they show the spa increase of this branch of internal 
communication. The Bills are— 

Dundee and Newtyle—amending a former Act. 

Garnkirk—amending former Acts. 

Leeds and Selby—for making a railway from Leeds to the 
river Ouse, in the parish of Selby. 

Leicester and Swannington—for making a rail-road from the 
river Sour, near Leicester, to Swannington, with four branches 
therefrom. 

Polloc and Govan—for making a railway from the lands of 
Polloc and Govan to the Clyde near Broomielaw. 

St. Helen's and Runcorn Gap—for constructing a railway from 
Cowley-hill Colliery to Runcorn Gap, in the parish of Prescot, 
Lancashire, on the Mersey; and for forming a wet dock at the ter- 
mination of the same. . 

Warrington and Newton—for extending the line, and increasing 
the powers of former Acts. 

Wigan Branch—for making a branch from Wigan to communi- 
cate with the Liverpool and Manchester railway. 

_ V.—The Bills relating to Navigation were eleven; seven being 
connected with Harbours—namely, 

Axmouth—for maintaining and governing the harbour. 

Courtown—amending an Act for improving the harbour. 

Crommelin (Antrim)—for establishing and maintaining the 
harbour. 

Dundee—for improving and extending the harbour. 

Rye—amending former Act. 

_ Southwold—for continuing and rendering more effectual the 
Acts for improving the harbour. 
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Sunderland—amending former Act. 

Three relative to Docks—namely, ; 

Liverpool and St. Katharine’s—extending and amending former 
Acts; and Port Glasgow—for constructing a wet dock or docks, 
and for improving the harbour. 

One Act was passed (Berwick Light Dues), altering and 
amending former Acts relating to the Northern Light-houses. 


The foregoing, with 48 passed for matters of private regulation, 
form a total of 208. 


XXVI—BRIEF NOTICES OF THE PROGRESS OF 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. - 


1, CHURCHES. 
By the Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioners appointed 
under the Act 58 Geo. III. ¢. 45, for building additional churches, 
it appears that, in the year ending July, 1830, they completed 
twenty-five new places of worship, and have determined on, and 
made provision for, the erection of 220 in the whole, viz. :— 


Places of worship completed . 134 

Ditto building. . 50 

Plans of othersapproved . (17 
Ditto under consideration 


4 
Grants proposed to be made to others, the plans o 15 
which have not been laid before the Board =. 
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The 134 places of worship completed, will afford accommo- 
dation, 


Persons. 
In pews, for . 86,820 
In free seats. 106,154 


Total number of sittings in the places com- 192.974 

Of the 50 places of worship in progress, 47 are in the Gothic 
style, 2 in the Grecian, and 1 in the Roman. They have been 
contracted to be completed in the years 1830, 1831, and 1832, at 
a sum of 275,523/. 3s. 9d. They are estimated to accommodate, 


Persons, 
In pews . ° ‘ 27,371 
In free seats . 33,735 


Total number of sittings in the places building 61,106 

The Commissioners have received additional applications for 
aid in building churches from 45 places, whose population, of all 
ages and sects, in the census of 1821, was returned at 985,252 
persons ; but whose church accommodation is calculated to be 
134,918, 
he Commissioners have also afforded, or expressed their 
willingness to afford, facilities for obtaining 18 additional burial- 
ounds ; 6 sites for new places of worship ; 1 site for a parsonage- 
pouse, 
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The Exchequer bills issued up to the 6th of July, 1830, for the 
above purposes, amounted to 1,262,5002. 
' Of the 75 churches completed last year, in progress, or deter- 
mined upon, 10 are situated in the metropolis, viz. :— 
Sloane-street . . . . completed. 
Saffron-hill . . . . 
Little Queen-street . \ building. 
Sharp’s-square, Clerkenwell | 
Burleigh-street, Strand 
-Gray’s Inn Lane 
St. Luke’s, Old-street > determined upon. 
St. George’s in the East 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury | 


The ‘ Incorporated Society forthe Enlargement, &c. of Churches 
and Chapels’ stated in their Twelfth Report, dated 12th of May, 
1830, that they had made, in the year preceding, 95 new or addi- 
tional grants in aid, amounting to 16,2007. The increase of ac- 
commodation procured thereby is, in 


- Apptopriated sittings . 7421 
Unappropriated, or free sittings . . 13,546 
Increase during the year . - 20,967 


The total expenditure, in grants, of the Society from its com- 
mencement in 1818, and applied in 738 specific objects, has been, 
133,9902. 

The increase of accommodation procured during the same time 
by the above expenditure is, in 

Unappropriated, or free sittings - 142,222 
Total increase procured by the Society “= 193.711 

The number of applications for aid during the last year were, 
147. The total number of applications amounted to 1222. 


The restoration of York Minster is proceeding, as far as regards 
the preparation of the stalls, and other internal parts of that splen- 
did cathedral, which were destroyed by fire in 1829, 

The Mayor's Chapel at Bristol, an ancient and beautiful Gothic 
edifice, has been restored with considerable judgment. The old 
oak ceiling of this chapel remains, but the greater part of the 
interior fittings are new. 


2. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGs. 

New Custom House, Liverpool—tmThis building, which is not 
yet completed, occupies the site of the Old Dock (the first con- 
structed in Liverpool), and is intended to comprise the followin 
departments :—Customs, Excise, Post and Stamp offices, and 
offices for the Trustees of the Liverpool Docks. The union, under 
one roof, of departments so closely connected, cannot but be 
highly advantageous to a community so eminently commereial as 
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that of Liverpool. The foundations, which average from 35 to 40 
feet in depth, are constructed of solid masonry. The edifice will 
have three principal fronts, each front having a portico of eight 
Tonic columns, 5 feet in diameter. The long room, in the Cus- 
toms department, will be about 160 feet in length by 70 in breadth. 
Mr. J rg Foster is the architect ; and the expense is estimated at 
200,0002. 

At the Custom House, London, accommodation has been pro- 
= rw the reception of persons and their luggage arriving from 

road. 

A new Office for Public Records has been commenced near 
George Street, Westminster. 

3. PaLaces. 

The repairs and improvements of Windsor Castle are still pro- 
ceeding ; but as there are but few parts, and those not of great 
importance, completed, it is unnecessary minutely to detail their 
progress. The principal works now proceeding, or which are de- 
termined upon, are—adding 30 feet to the height of the Round 
Tower, which is now in a state of great forwardness; erecting 
the Waterloo Gallery; repairing the Presence Chamber and 
Throne Room in the state apartments ; repairing the end of He 
VII. and Elizabeth's buildings ; and erecting a portico to the pri- 
vate entrance to the royal apartments. Since the accession of his 
— Majesty, the Terrace has been again opened to the public. 

e works on Snow Hill, at the termination of the Long Walk, 
erage pped to the erection of the Equestrian Statue of George 

II., of a colossal size, are rapidly proceeding. 

The progress made towards the completion of Buckingham 
Palace has been but slow during this year, and the works are now 
totally suspended. 

The Banquetting House, Whitehall, is undergoing a complete 
renovation ; the original design of Inigo Jones being strictly ad- 
hered to. The west front is finished, and the east front and roof 
are in a state of considerable advance. 

At Lambeth, a new archiepiscopal palace has been commenced 
in the Gothic style, of which, when complete, we hope to be enabled 
to furnish a description. 


4, METROPOLITAN STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 

The improvements in the neighbourhood of Charing Cross have 
been as yet chiefly confined to the removal of the old buildings, 
which is now nearly completed. A new street has been marked 
out, which, diverging from the northern side of the Strand, near 
Bedford Street, will open into the southern side of Leicester- 
fields, and thus afford a more direct communication with Picca 
dilly. In the Strand, upon the site of Exeter "Change and in the 
immediate neighbourhood, very handsome houses of business have 
been erected; ‘and the Exeter Hall, for charitable meetings, 
is nearly finished. The buildings erected on the site of Carlton- 
house and gardens are nearly complete, the us spaces being 
planted with considerable taste. His Majesty given orders 
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that an entrance into the Park, for the convenience of the public, 
shall be made opposite Waterloo-place, which greaf improvement, 
however, has not yet been carried into effect. A carriage commu- 
cation has been opened between St. James’s-street and St. James’s- 
square, by extending King-street into St. James’s-street, and thus 
affording a wide and handsome entrance, instead of the former 
narrow court. This improvement has afforded an opportunity for 
the erection of several handsome houses. 

In the City, the sheds and buildings which formed the old Fleet 
Market have been removed, and the site has been levelled, and 
admirably paved—the footpaths being greatly widened—at a cost, it 
is stated, of 10,5007. The street in which the old market stood, 
now called Farringdon-street, is undoubtedly the finest in the city, 
the houses on each side having in many instances been repaired in 
a style to suit their improved situation. A still further improve- 
ment, which is said to be in contemplation, namely, to continue 
the line northerly over Holborn-bridge, and through the dark and 
filthy recesses of Field-lane and its neighbourhood, so as to com- 
municate with the great North Road, is extremely desirable. 
This plan, if carried into effect, would not only add beauty to the 
appearance of the metropolis, but give great facility to commerce, 
by opening a direct transverse cut, of which the want has long 
been felt. In Fleet-street, St. Dunstan's Church, which had been 
ascertained to be in an insecure and dangerous condition, has 
been pulled down, and advantage will be taken of its removal to 
widen that part of the thoroughfare (in which the old edifice 
formed an unsightly and inconvenient projection) as far as Chan- 
cery-lane. The new church will still abut on the street, being 
merely placed so much further back as to make it range with the 
present line of houses extending easterly from it. 

Considerable attention has recently been paid to the convenience 
of pedestrians, by widening the foot pavement in many important 
thoroughfares, of which the Strand, Holborn, and Great Queen- 
street, are striking instances. Indeed, the principle seems gene- 
rally adopted wherever there is occasion to make any material re- 
pairs in the old paving. In St. James’s-street, near the palace, an 
improved carriage-way pavement has been laid down, consisting 
of oblong granite stones of equal sizes, hewn to such a nicety, that, 
when laid together, they form a very level surface. The intervals 
are grouted in with a strong cement, which becomes, when dry, as 
hard and durable as the stone itself; the whole forming a solid 
and compact body. not liable to wear into ruts or unevenness—an 
inconvenience hitherto the subject of much complaint. The stones 
shoulder one under the edge of the other, and are so pitched, that 
any weight passing over the surface is sustained by the whole 
body, without the stress being on one particular part, as there is a 
corresponding support from the crown or centre of the road to the 
extremity of the sides, Any portion may be easily removed for the 
purpose of mending the sewers, water-pipes, &c. 

At Pimlico many new and splendid streets are either built or 
building, chiefly on the estate of the Earl of Grosvenor; and the 
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low grounds on the bank of the Thames, west of Vauxhall-bridge, 
formerly known as the Neat-house Gardens, and occupied by 
market-gardeners, have been the scene of very extensive improve- 
ments. The soil excavated from St. Katharine’s Docks has been 
transported hither, until the whole space has been eleva‘ ' toa 
level with the Chelsea road, which forms its northern bou. uary ; 
and upon this artificial foundation several streets are already 
marked out, and in progress. 

It is also intended, as confidently stated, to form a new street 
from Waterloo-bridge to Charles-street, Covent-garden, and from 


thence to Plumtree-street, Bloomsbury. The upper end of the , 


east side of Bow-street, facing Covent-garden Theatre, will be 
formed into a handsome crescent, and by these means the width of 
the opening into Long-acre will be increased, which has long been 
desirable. Immediately facing, a new street will be erected by the 
Mercers’ Company from Long-acre to Plumtree-street, one side of 
which is to be taken down to increase its width. This new street 
will lead direct to the London University, through Gower-street. 


5. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH SCIENCE, &ce. 


King's College.—The buildings of this Institution are proceed- 
ing rapidly, upon the site left by the non-completion of the eastern 
wing of Somerset House. The roof of the College is nearly finished, 
so that the building will be covered in during the winter. 

The gardens of the Zoological Society have received great ex- 
tensions and improvements, during the past year. A tunnel has 
been formed, connecting the grounds of the Society on each side of 
the Regent's Park road; and within the newly acquired part, on 
the north-eastern side, a spacious building has been erected as a 
Menagerie, of which the cells are of ample dimensions, and venti- 
lation and warming are properly regarded. Several smaller build- 
ings, of great taste, have also been erected in the gardens. The 
collection of animals has received some valuable additions, by the 
munificent present from His Majesty, of his collection at Sand-pit 
Gate. The visitors during the year have been most numerous, 

The House of the Royal Society of Literature has been com- 
menced, near St. Martin’s Church, from the designs of Mr. Deci- 
mus Burton. . 

6. MiscELLANEOvs PuBLic BUILDINGs. 


Law Institution, Chancery Lane.—This institution is composed of 
attorneys, solicitors, and proctors. The committee have purchased a 
freehold site, on the west side of Chancery-lane, nearly opposite to the 
Rolls Court, and extending to Bell-yard. For effecting the purposes 
of the institution, a fund of 50,000/., in shares of 25/. each, has 
been subscribed ; and four-fifths of the amount, according to the 
several calls, have been promptly paid. With this capital the com- 
mittee intend to provide for the following objects :—A hall, to be. 
open at all hours of the day (some particular hour, however, being 
fixed as the general time for assembling), to be furnished with desks 
or tables, and provided with the Gazette, newspapers, and other pub- 
lications connected with the profession. An ante-room, for clerks 
and others, in which will be kept an account a Parliamentary 
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business, the general and daily cause: papers, information of ar- 
rangements made in the different courts, ee. A library, to contain 
a complete collection of law books, and other books relating to 
those branches of literature more particularly connected with the 
fession; acts, journals, votes, and other proceedings of Par- 
iament ; county and local histories, topography, genealogical and | 
other matters of antiquarian research, &c. An office of registry, - 
in which will be kept accounts of property intended for sale or 
wanted to be parchased; of money to be lent or borrowed, on 
mortgage or otherwise; and for articled, managing, and other 
clerks, and of every matter that may be deemed generally useful to 
the profession. A club-room, which may afford members an op- 
areas A of procuring dinners and refreshments on the plan of the 
niversity, Athenzeum, Verulam, and similar clubs. A suite of 
rooms for private meetings, in bankruptcy, of arbitrators and cre- 
ditors ; and for all other meetings and objects in any way connected 
with the profession. Fire-proof rooms in the Conament story, 
which will be fitted up with partitions, shelves, and drawers, for 
the deposit of deeds, &e.. Lectures on the different branches of 
the law, for the instruction of the junior members of the profes- 
sion, are also contemplated. 

The building is. now erecting, for the purposes.of the institution, _ 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. Lewis 
Vulliamy, the architect. The front, in Chancery-lane, extending 
nearly sixty feet in width, will be of stone. It consists of four 
columns and two ante, of the Grecian-Ionic order, supporting an 
entablature and pediment, and forming together one grand portico. 
To give the requisite elevation, the columns and ante are. raised 
upon pedestals ; these, as well as the basement story and podium 
of the inner wall of the portico, are of Aberdeen granite; the 
columns and rest of the front are formed of large blocks of Port- 
land stone. Inthe front wall, within the ico, there are two. 
ranges of windows above the basement. e front, in Bell-yard, 
extends nearly eighty feet, and will be finished with Roman cement, 
in imitation of stone. It will have a portico. of two columns and 
two ante of Portland stone, of the height of the ground story, 
which is very lofty, and the width of the centre compartment of 
the front. e style of this front will be of plain Italian architec- 
ture: it will present a handsome elevation, and be a prominent 
object in Carey-street. 

The following are the dimensions of the principal rooms :—the 
Hall, 573 feet by 44 feet, and 30 feet high; the Library, 55 feet by 
314 feet, and 233 feet high ; the Club-room, 50 feet by 27 feet, and 
18 feet high. The basement story is divided, by brick partitions, 
into rooms for the deposit of deeds and other valuable property ;. 
they are covered with strong brick vaulting, and secured by iron 
doors,and are therefore perfectly fire-proof. The keeping these rooms 
quite free. from: damp (so essential for the preservation of papers), 
and also the warming and ventilating the building generally, will 
be effected by the apparatus of Mr. Sylvester, whose plans, for the 
complete cre a.wioeraase of this most desirable ohject, have been 
followed since the commencement of the building. 
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In the Inner Temple very extensive improvements have been for 
some time in progress, A library, in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture, has been erected, having one front towards the garden and the 
other in the Cloister-court, towards the chapel. The chambers. 
called King’s Bench Walk have been extended towards the river. 
These improvements are from the designs of Mr. Smirke. A 
sewer has likewise been constructed, the main branch of which 
runs from Fleet-street to the ‘Thames. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster-lane, and the houses which formed the . 
north side of Carey-lane, have been pulled down, the Goldsmiths’ 
Company intending to have a new and more elegant hall built, on 
a plan better adapted to the wants of their business and the wealth 
of the Company. 

The foundations have been laid of the Charing Cross Hospital, 
which occupy part of the space east of St. Martin’s Church, and 
bounded by the Strand and the newly-formed street which we have 
already mentioned. 

Si. George's Hospital, Hyde-Park-corner, is in a very ad- 
vanced state. This fine building is from the designs of Mr. Wil-_ 
kins. The grand front, which faces the Green Park, is 200 feet in 
length, and has in its centre a vestibule 30 feet high, surmounted » 
by lofty pilasters. About 60 feet of the north wing, which will be 
eventually 190 feet long, and which stretches towards Knights- 
bridge, is also erected. The south wing is finished, and occupied 
by patients, as is also the south end of the east front. The theatre, 
for lectures on surgery and medicine, will accommodate 150 stu- 
dents. Immediately adjoining it, is the museum of anatomical pre- 
parations. The entire edifice (which is of three stories high, and, 
from its contiguity to the parks, remarkably airy) is faced with. 
compost, coloured and chequered in imitation of stone. This 
hospital, when complete, will contain twenty-nine wards, and four 
hundred and sixty beds. 


Sailors’ Home, or Brunswick Maritime Establishment.—This 
building, the expense of erecting which is defrayed by subscription, 
is intended to furnish a place for the economical lodging of seamen 
while on shore, with a savings bank for the safe deposit of their 
wages, a register office, and an infirmary ; and also to afford facili-. 
ties for their religious instruction. The front, which is in Well- 
street, near the London Docks, consists of a centre with two slightly 
projecting wings, and a portico with supporting pillars before the 
centre. The erection, which will be capable of containing about 
500 men, will consist of. four stories, besides the basement floor. . 
In all the dormitories small cabins will be fitted up, measuring. 
eight feet by four ; and on the ground, first, and second floors, 
where the height, being fourteen feet, admits of such an arrange- 
ment, there will be a double row of cabins: for this purpose an in- | 
termediate floor is carried up with the building, forming a gallery 
of cabins, running from end to end, leaving an open space in the 
centre of about five feet in width; so that each of these dormi- 
tories will resemble, in some measure, the courts of the old inns _ 
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in London, where galleries run round the upper floors, and form 
passages to the bed-chambers. 

The Metropolitan Lunatic Asylum, which is finished, is situated 
on an eminence to the left of the Uxbridge road, opposite to Han- 
well Church. It is approached through a well-proportioned arched 
entrance, with square lodges of white brick with stone mouldings. 
These lodges have side porticoes, supported by stone pillars. The 
building itself, which is of white brick, forms three sides of a 

uadrangle, having a raised centre of an octagonal form, and a 
similar building at the extremity of each wing. A light iron rail- 
ing, running along the front, incloses the space, and forms an inner 
court. The exterior, which is somewhat broken in its outline by 
projections, is pierced by a number of coved windows. The whole 
is surrounded by a wall inclosing a very considerable space, 
which, at the back of the building, is subdivided into divisions for 
the accommodation of the different classes of persons in confine- 
ment. - 

Near to Bethlem Hospital, in St. George's Fields, Southwark, 
the governors of Bridewell Hospital have, with the assistance of 
the City, erected an extensive building, called the Bridewell House 
of Occupations, in furtherance of the objects of their establishment. 
These objects are—the employment of the idle poor; the instruc- 


‘tion in trade of the young of both sexes ; and the reform of prisoners 


acquitted at the sessions, or who, having otherwise fallen under the 
cognizance of the law, are desirous of returning to the path of duty. 

. An establishment has been formed in Freemason’s-row, Liver- 
pool, called the Permanent Night Asylum for the Houseless Poor. 
A large double house, with a capacious yard in front, has been 
procured ; and extensive alterations have been made for the pur- 
poses of warming and ventilating the rooms, and for entirely sepa- 
rating the men from the women and children. The building has 
likewise been rendered, in a great degree, ait chica by the intro- 
duction of an iron ceiling. This institution, which must be of es- 
sential benefit to the destitute poor of Liverpool, principally owes 
its formation to the active exertions of Mr. Egerton Smith, and is 
supported by voluntary contributions. 

Considerable alterations have been made in the Public Hall at 
Sculcoates, Hull, which not only render its interior more commo- 
dious for the transaction of business, but also add greatly to the 
architectural appearance of the building, particularly on the eastern 
side, which is now the principal front. In the neighbourhood of 
this edifice other improvements are in progress. The Public’ 
Rooms are in a forward state, and, when completed, will constitute 
an important and ornamental feature of that town. 


| 7. MARKETS. 

Covent Garden Market has been completed, and now consists 
of a colonnade on the exterior, running round the north, east, and 
south sides, under which are the shops, and above are small 
apartments intended as dormitories. Joined to the back of these, 
is another row of shops facing the inner courts, and through the 
centre runs an arched passage, with shops on each side, appro- 
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priated chiefly to the sale of herbs and flowers, and which divides 
the interior into two courts, partly covered with shed roofs, and 
appropriated to the wholesale dealers. Over the eastern colon- 
nade, through which is the principal entrance, has been formed a 
light and rather elegant conservatory for the sale of the more 
scarce and delicate species of plants and flowers; the western side 
is left open, and is occupied by stalls for the cheaper and coarser 
productions of the garden. Very extensive cellarage has been exca- 
vated under the whole market, which is used as storehouses for 
articles of bulk ; great attention has been paid to the forming of 
capacious sewers, and every precaution taken to ensure the most 
perfect cleanliness. The structure is chiefly of granite, and the 
market is confined to the sale of vegetable productions. | 
An Act has been obtained, incorporating a company of pro- 
prietors for the re-establishment of Hungerford Market. The site 
of the old market has been purchased, together with the surround- 
ing houses, those in Hungerford-street, and some few in the Strand, 
in order to ensure a proper frontage and secure a convenient access 
to that thoroughfare. The whole of the buildings are to be pulled 
down, and new ones are to be erected from the designs of Mr. C, 
Fowler, from whose description we extract the following detail :— 
* Adjacent to the river, it is proposed to place the Fish Market, 
which, being on a lower level than the other buildings, will be 
thereby rendered the more separate and distinct. The galleries or 
upper colonnades will also admit of a distinct appropriation, ac- 
cording to the nature of the business to be carried on there. The 
buildings nearest to the river are intended for taverns, to which may 
be transferred two of the licenses of the present public-houses. 
From the Fish Market the ascent will be by a spacious flight of 
steps in the centre externally, and two staircases within, at the ex- 
tremities of the portico, which is separated from the hall by a 
screen of arches. The hall, exclusive of the porticoes, will be 151 
feet long by 120 feet wide, consisting of a nave and two aisles, 
besides ranges of shops against the side walls, with galleries over. 
These galleries will be approached by four staircases at the extre- 
mities, and thus a ready communication will be maintained 
throughout. The floor of the hall will be occupied by ranges of 
stands for casual business, with convenient avenues between them ; 
and the shops may be let, by the week or month, to more regular 
dealers. The galleries will be appropriated for the sale of such 
articles as require a neat display, and will be disposed somewhat 
in the manner of a bazaar, with a range of counters, &c., and a walk 
in front. The roof of the nave, or centre compartment of the 
building, being raised above the other parts by a tier of open arches, 
will ensure an ample supply of light and air; the roofs of the aisles 
will be likewise open in the centre, in order still further to secure 
that important object. Underneath the whole of the hall will be a 
range of arched cellars or vaults, having approaches in various 
directions. The upper court corresponds nearly with the lower 
court or Fish Market, but at the level of a story above it. The 


colonnades are here combined with shops and dwellings for resi- . 
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dent shop-keepers, so that every different degree of accommodation 
will thus be provided—from the most casual to the most esta- 
blished class of dealers; and with every diversity of situation 
adapted to their several wants and conveniences,-and to the nature 
of their business. As the present Hungerford-street does not 
enter the area of the market in the centre ; it is intended to re- 
build it in a central position, and to increase its width from 20 to 
30 feet. The houses in this part will consist of shops on a mode- 
rate scale; the lower corners of the street are to be appropriated 
‘as public-houses for the accommodation of the upper division of 
the market. In the Strand there will be three houses, of a superior 
class, suitable to that situation. The difference of level between 
the upper and lower courts Spee the possibility of any com- 
munication by carts from the one to the other, to obtain the re- 
quired access for carts to the Fish Market, and to afford further 
scope to the water-side business, it is proposed to include in the 
plan the adjoining wharf, and thus to get a direct communication 
with Villiers-street.’ 

It is also. proposed to construct two jetties from the quay, for 
the convenience of disembarking freights of vegetables, fish, &c. 
for the market, and for the embarkation of passengers and lug- 

in steam-boats, which it is calculated will come as high up 
the river, when the obstruction at present occasioned by London- 
bridge shall be removed. 

Under the Act for the removal of St. James’s Hay-market, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests have announced that, from 
the Ist of January, 1831, a market will be held for the sale of hay 
and siraw every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, in an area 
near the Regent's Park, and the Canal basin, te be called Cumber- 
land Market. An Act-has also been obtained for the formation 


of a market in the north-western portion of Marylebone parish, to 
be called Portman Market. . 


8. Docks, BripGEs, &c. 


_ The works connected with the new London Bridge are not yet 
‘completed, though considerable progress has been made since our 
last notice, particularly in the approaches. The road-way on the 
Middlesex side has been formed to the foot of St. Michael’s Church, 
which is to be taken down. On opening the earth near this edifice 
many Roman bricks were found «scattered at a small depth below 
the surface. On the Southwark side the buildings that ‘concealed 
the eastern.end of St. Saviour’s Church have been removed, and 
most of the dry arches'turned. 

The piers‘of Westminster Bridge having become greatly de- 
cayed, the necessary repairs have been for some time in progress, 
in executing which much facility has been afforded by the use of 
the diving-bell, which has been employed throughout. 

The repairs of Caversham Bridge, Reading, are proceeding 
rapidly; but, as the Oxfordshire magistrates have not yet deter- 
mined.on making similar improvements in that part of the bridge 
which belongs to them, the widening of the Berkshire end will ‘be 
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“rendered comparatively useless by the continued narrowness of the 
-end joining Oxfordshire. 

The new-iron bridge at Staines, situated a little below the iron 
»bridge built about twenty-five years ago,which had been ascertained 
‘to be insecure and dangerous, is in a state of great forwardness. The 

‘whole of the arches are formed, and persons viewing the works are 
now enabled to pass over. 

The new Bridge of Don, which is just completed, is about 520 
feet in length, and consists of five arches, each of 75 feet span, and 

25 feet rise, constructed entirely of cut granite, from a design by 
Mr. Telford. Notwithstanding great difficulties in procuring proper 
foundations, the work has been finished in a substantial and ele- 
gant manner, and now forms one of the most useful improvements 
in the north of Scotland, shortening the road half a mile, and 
avoiding three steep hills, all within less than two miles of Aberdeen. 
It is deserving of notice, that this magnificent structure has been 

obtained without costing the public a single shilling, the expense 
having been wholly defrayed from the accumulated savings of an 
annual sum of only “two pounds five shillings and eightpence 
sterling!” in feu duties, left in trust to the magistrates and council 

-Of the city of Aberdeen, in the year 1605, by Sir Alexander Hay, 
then one of the Clerks of Session, for the purpose of maintaining 
the old bridge of Don, founded by King Robert Bruce. 

A landing-place has been formed at St. Katherine's Docks, for 
the purpose of landing and embarking passengers and luggage 
‘from steam-boats; supplying a convenience that was greatly 
needed, and removing the danger occasioned by the use of small 
‘boats, from which many serious accidents have already occurred. 

Port of Hull.—In the Companion to the Almanac for 1830, we 
announced the completion of the Junction Dock at Kingston- 
upon-Hull ; we are now enabled to give an account of this ancient 
port, with its extensive dock establishment and other accommoda- 

-tion for shipping. 

The town is situated at the point where the Humber receives the 
waters of the river Hull, the lower part or mouth of which is the 
‘old harbour,where the trade of the port was formerly earried on ; 

\but the:aceommodation thus afforded being found inadequate for 
the protection of the revenue and the wants of commerce, an Act 
of Parliament, establishing legal quays in the harbour, was passed 

-in 1774 (14 Geo. III.) ; by this also ‘the Dock Company was. in- 
-corporated, and required to construct docks, basins, quays, &e. 
-In compliance with the provisions of the Act, ‘the old dock was 
“formed ; it extends into the town as far as Whitefriar’s-gate, and 
-communicates with the Humber.and the sea through the old har- 
“bour, at the-upper end of which the entrance lock is situated: this 
dock is 1703 feet long, and 254 feet wide, giving an area of nearly 
‘ten acres. The works were completed in 1778, but 'the lock, 

which is 121 feet long and 38 feet wide, and an entrance basin, 

‘were rebuilt'in 1814. 

The increasing trade of the port requiring an extension of dock- 
room, subsequent Acts were obtained in 1802 and ae and 45 
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Geo. III). By these the Dock Company was empowered to execute 
additional works; and the Humber Dock was commenced. This 
dock is 914 feet long and 342 feet wide; the area consequently up- 
wards of seven acres. To avoid the inconvenience and delay 
arising in the passage through the old harbour, the entrance basin 
is on the Humber, with which the dock directly communicates by 
means of a lock, 1584 feet long by 42 feet wide, and, at spri 
tides, capable of admitting a vessel drawing 264 feet of water, 
The works were finished in 1809. 

By the last-mentioned Acts, the Dock Company was, on the 
tonnage increasing to a certain amount, further required to make 
a third dock on the ground situated between the former two ; and 
the provisions for this measure have been fulfilled by the con- 
struction of the Junction Dock, which extends from Whitefriar's- 
gate to Myton-gate: at these points it communicates with the old 
and Humber Docks, and completes a range of docks from the 
river Hull, nearly in the line of the old fortifications, to the Hum- 
ber ; thus bounding the ancient town by water on all sides, sepa- 
rating it, as of old, from its suburbs, and confining it within its 
former limits ; not, however, by the restoration of the battlements 
and moat, but in a manner characteristic of the age, by the substi- 
tution of the peaceful depéts of commerce for the rude structures 
of war, now happily in our country no longer necessary. 

The length of the Junction Dock is 645 feet; its width 407 feet; 
and the area upwards of six acres ;—the locks by which it com- 
municates with the other docks are each 120 feet long, and 36 
feet wide, and have 204 feet of water on the cills at spring tides; 
being the same depth as in the old dock. The bridges across the 
locks are of cast iron, and on the /ifting principle, each 24 feet 
wide on the roadway, and larger, on the whole, we believe, than any 
of this description of open bridge before constructed. The works 
were commenced in 1826 ; the first stone laid on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1827; and the dock was formally opened for business on 
the lst of June, 1829. The whole was designed by Mr. James 
Walker, civil engineer, and executed under his direction. , 

The accommodation for shipping at Hull consists, then, of the 
old harbour, of ten acres, and three wet docks, having an area of 
more than twenty-three acres, with their entrance basins, present- 
ing altogther a water surface of upwards of thirty-six acres ; about 
250 sail of square-rigged vessels may be kept afloat at all times of 
tide, while vessels which do not use the docks, and small craft, 
are safely moored along the quays or staiths in the harbour. 
Attached to the docks there are nearly 60,000 superficial yards 
of quayage, with warehouses, sheds, bonding and timber-yards, 
and the necessary provision for loading and unloading. Hull, thus 
circumstanced, stands in the first rank among the sea-ports of Bri- 
tain, whether we consider the extent and quality of its dock and 
harbour conveniences, or the advantages to navigation and com- 
merce, resulting from the well-known maritime situation of the 

town near the mouth of the Humber. 


The communication with the interior of the country is at present 
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carried on chiefly through the medium of the various canals and 
rivers ; but to these an additional means of conveyance is on the 
eve of being made—we allude to the railway, for which an Act of 
Parliament was obtained last Session, and which is ‘now about 
being commenced, from the important town of Leeds to the river 
Ouse at Selby ; at this point goods will be shipped on board of 
steam-packets to be transported to Hull; and thus the produce of 
the extensive manufacturing districts of Yorkshire will be con- 
veyed from the mid to the ship, and consequently to the market, 
with greater expedition and certainty than by the existing system 
of inland navigation. Of the progress of the railway we hope to 
give some account in the Companion of next year. ; 

The Eastern Pier at Leith has been completed to the points 
which had been contracted for. Its extreme length from the pre- 
sent lighthouse is 1500 feet, and it is proposed to extend it 800. 
feet further upon a more economical plan. This will afford water 
deep enough at all times of tide for steam and other passage-boats. 
to land passengers at its extremity. The western breakwater is. 
also advancing ; after going forward a few feet more, it will take a 
direction parallel with the opposite pier. The depth of water is 
er hey have increased considerably as far as the eastern pier is 

nish 

The entrance to Howth Harbour, Dublin, and the packet berths, 
have been deepened by taking up 5963 tons of rock by means of 
diving-bells, and 19,967 tons of sand and mud by dredging ma- 
chines ; thereby affording 11 feet of water.at low-water of ordinary 
spring tides, where there was formerly only 8 feet. 


9. Roaps. 


The Fourth Report of the Commissioners of the Metropolitan 
Turnpike Roads states, that they have been enabled to equaiize 
the tolls on the whole of the sixteen districts into which their 
jurisdiction has been divided. Thus, one toll paid at Kensington, 
frees the passenger to the west end of Brentford, and one toll of 
the same amount paid at Stone’s-end Bar near Shoreditch, frees. 
to Edmonton. The principle which the Commissioners have 
adopted for regulating the amount of the toll is, that for every 
horse drawing a wheeled carriage, 3d. shall be levied for every 
seven miles of road; and 14d. for every horse not drawing. 

The Commissioners state, that three new roads have been com- 
menced. One is acontinuation of the Camden Town new road 
to Tottenham, and will form a much more convenient and shorter 
means of access from the western parts of London to the popu- 
lous part of Hertfordshire than the present road, and also facilitate 
the communication with the old North Road. The second is for 
effecting an improvement on the Enfield road, by cutting off an 
inconvenient and dangerous corner, and is nearly completed. The 
third was a new road, which has been finished across a portion of 
Epping Forest, by which a saving of three-quarters of a mile has 
been eifected on one of the principal Bury and Norwich roads. 

In the centre of the six roads uniting at memaetiets a struc- 
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‘ture is being erected by subscription, forthe purpose, as stated, 
of commemorating the reign of his present Maj ests and his 
)predecessors of the house of Brunswick. It is to be d King's 
‘Cross. The base or lodge is of an octagonal form, and is :orna- 
-mented by eight Grecian Doric columns, two at each corner, sup- 
iporting above the entablature, statues of the four late kings of 
England. From the cornice of the columns rises a bold plinth and 
-subplinth with a balustrade. Between the opening over the doors 
fronting east.and west, are the national. arms; above is the sta- 
‘tion for an illuminated clock, fronting the Paddington and Pen- 
Aonville roads; the upper part forms the base of a Grecian 

destal, on which is to be placed a colossal statue of his Majesty. 
~The lower a will be illuminated by .gas lights ; forming a pro- 
— to the public from.danger in crossing the six roads uniting 
rat t is Ss ot. 

The King's Private Road from London to Fulham has been given 
ete: ~~ public, and will be kept in repair by the, parishes through 
which it passes. 

The Committee on the Holyhead wirgitas re that, all the 
works connected therewith are in a perfect ition,.and likely to 
continue so from the complete and .durable manner.in which 
have been constructed. ey also notice the advantages derived 
from the improved state of the roads, and the more rapid. and regu- 
‘lar communication between England and Ireland. The public 
savings effected in consequence of this communication are shown 
in the abolition of the Irish Révenue Boards, the business of 
which has been transferred to London. An. annual sum of 
12,0007. has likewise been saved, formerly expended in maintain- 
ing an express establishment ‘for carrying the correspondence of 
government between London and Dublin; and the postage reve- 
nue on letters passing between Dublin and England has consider- 
ably increased. The Committee conclude by expressing their 
opinion that the works on this road afford an example of road- 
making on perfect principles, and with complete success. A par- 
liamentary committee has also recommended the transference of 
the greater part of the Commissioners of the Holyhead Roads 
(which it is now considered will not require so much of their 
attention) to the superintendence of the Northern Roads, for the 
purpose of ac gtTe and shortening the roads between London, 
and Edinburgh, Glasgow, Portpatrick, &c. The evidence of Mr. 
‘Telford was to the effect, that, independent of the great improve- 
‘ments that might be made in the construction of the roads, the 
distance between London and Edinburgh might be shortened 
thirty miles. 

A new road, from St. John’s Wood to Finchley, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will afford to the rapidly-increasing population of Pim- 
lico, Kensington, and Paddington, a far readier and much im- 
‘proved communication with the great North Road than any at 
present existing. | 


The works at Sutton Mera: 5 are advancing very fast. The 


| bridge is finished, and the embankment reaches above three-quar- 
ters of a-mile, or half its intended length, and the roads of the 
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‘whole trust are‘newly made., The passage is now quite safe at 
low water, without guides. 

Commercial ‘Road Stoneway.—By an Act passed during the 
‘Session of Parliament 9 Geo. IV., 1828, extended ‘powers were 
“granted to the trustees of the Commercial-road, for the improve- 
iment of this, the direct line of communication between the Ci 
-and'the extensive establishments of the East and West India Doe 
‘Companies at. Blackwall and Poplar. This road was originally 
formed. about'the: same time as the docks, and was intended prin- 

cipally for their accommodation. Its width is 70 feet, and, from 
‘the West India Dock entrance-gate to Whitechapel, the length is 
‘two miles ; the inclination generally is upwards, and, on the whole 
istance, averages about 1 in 274. Formerly there was a common 
‘pavement, 20‘feet wide, in the middle of the road, and the rest was 
_ gravelled or 'Macadamised. Of the method in which the road is 
‘now formed a correct idea may be had by reference'to the annexed 
sketch, in which.a plan and section of one-half of the-width of the 
‘way are shown. ‘With the exeeption of the footways, which are 
paved with Yorkshire flags, ‘the stoneway is.almost entirely formed 
of granite, from the quarries of Guernsey, Herm, Aberdeen,’ &c. 
The most marked'feature of the work is the tramway, consisting of 
darge blocks of stone, 18 inches wide by 12 inches deep, ‘m 
‘lengths of from 24 to 10 feet, the average being about 4 feet: these 
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stones are laid in rows, four feet apart, on a hard gravel bottom or 
a concrete foundation, and have their ends closely and firmly 
jointed to each other, so as to prevent movement either laterally or 
ongitudinally, and thus tend to ensure a regular and even surface 
for the wheels to move on. The tramway is chiefly used for the 
transport of the heavy goods imported at the West India Docks, 
while the other traffic is conducted on a pavement or causeway, 
9 feet wide between the tramway and the footpath ; carriages and 
other light vehicles are accommodated on a gravelled way, 22 feet 
wide, in the middle of the road. The works have heen executed in 
a very judicious and satisfactory manner, according to the plans 
and under the direction of Mr. James Walker, the engineer; they 
were commenced in November, 1828, and after several unavoidable 
interruptions, arising from the difficulty of procuring a constant 
supply of tramstones, the south side was opened to the public last 
spring. The north is now approaching to completion ; but on this 
side the tramway is not at present being formed, as on it the load 
is descending, and ¢o the docks there is comparatively but little 
heavy traffic, probably not enough to justify so large an outlay, 
until this method of forming roads has had the benefit of a fair 
trial on a Jarge scale, which has not hitherto been afforded it. The 
ceremony of opening the south side took place in presence of the 
trustees of the road and the directors of the dock companies on the 
27th of March last: the business of the day was performed by a 
train of wagons, the first of which, with its load, weighed ten tons, 
and was drawn, by one horse, from the West India Docks up to 
Whitechapel, a distance of two miles, rising 1 in 274, as has been 
stated, at the rate of very nearly four miles per hour. This is, of 
course, a greater load than can be calculated upon in every-day 
work, but the experiment was generally regarded as conclusive in 
favour of the great superiority of this over every other species of 
road that has been executed for the purposes of a heavy and ex- 
tensive trade, on a public thoroughfare and in a thickly-peopled 
neighbourhood, where the necessity of accommodating a mixed 
traffic, with various descriptions of vehicles, renders impracticable 
the adoption of any kind of way requiring wagons with a particular 
formation of wheel or other peculiarity of construction. It has, 
from experiments, been ascertained that the friction on the tram- 
way does not exceed 1-180th of the weight in the average state of 
the road, and, with a good wagon, the proper load for a London 
draught-horse is reckoned about six tons gross. 

The Commissioners of the Highland Roads have reported 
that the floods of the last year have done great damage to the 
roads and bridges under their care. The bridges of Ballater over 
the Dee, of Corriebrough over the Findhorn,,of Curr over the 
Dulmain, the bridge of Kirkton of AKord, those of Craggan and 
Dava, with others of less importance, have been totally swept away, 
and many others partially destroyed or materially injured. The 
beautiful iron arch at Craig Ellachie would most probably have 
fallen had not the stone arches in the embankment of approach 
yielded to the torrent. The whole of the damage sustained on these 
roads has been estimated at 10,0002. Measures were promptly 
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resorted to for preventing further damage to such of the bridges as 
were partially injured, and arrangements immediately made for 
restoring the interrupted communications. A ford, nearly three- 

uarters of a mile above the site of the fallen Findhorn bridge, on 
the Highland road, with roads of approach which it was necessary 
to cut into a steep bank, and to carry through an oak copse, was 
completed with such celerity, that the Highland coach experienced 
a delay of only one day, and within a week no serious impediment 
to the passage of any wheel carriage remained. A temporary 
wooden bridge, measuring 165 feet by 12, and 13 feet in height 
above the ordinary level of the river, has also been erected at 
Corriebrough. 

The new road from Tarbet to Glenfalloch is proceeding with the 
utmost briskness, which will effectually complete the great line of 
communication to Inverness. The noblemen and gentlemen of the 
Part have supplied the necessary funds for this important under- 


re satisfactory report has been presented by Mr. Nimmo of 
the progress made in repairing the old and constructing new roads 
in the western district of Ireland, and also from the Commission- 
ers of Roads in the south of that country. 


10. CanaLs, Rattways, &ce. 


Liverpool and Manchester Railway.—Of this undertaking we 
gave so detailed an account in the Companion for 1830, that we 
have but little to add now it has been completed. Its course we 
have fully described : we may, however, state that it is carried over 
the Irwell by a handsome stone bridge of 63 feet span, 30 feet from 
the water, and then over 22 brick arches, and a bridge over Water- 
street to the Company's station in Water-street, Manchester, a 
distance of 31 miles from the Liverpool station. The railway is 
there on a level with the second story of the Company's ware- 
houses. On the line between Liverpool and Manchester there are, 
besides culverts and foot-bridges, 63 bridges, of which thirty pass 
under the turnpike-road, twenty-eight over it, four over brooks, &e. 
and one over the river Irwell. There are twenty-two of brick, seven- 
teen of wood and brick, eleven of brick and stone, eleven of wood, 
and two of stone and wood. 

On the surface of the ground above the mouths of the tunnels 
are built two lofty chimneys in the form of columns, with hand- 
some capitals ; they are upwards of 100 feet in height, unique spe- 
cimens of brickwork, and have an elegant appearance. In the 
area below are two stationary engines to draw up the loaded 
wagons from the bottom of the inclined plane at Wapping. A 
short distance from the tunnel is a handsome Moorish archway, 
from a design by Mr. Foster, which connects the two engine- 
houses on the opposite sides of the area. 

From the top of the Liverpool tunnel to Manchester, with the 
exception of two inclined planes at Rainhill (one ascending and 
the other descending, at an inclination of 1 in 96, and where some 
assistant power must be used), there is no greater inclination than 
in the ratio of about 1 in 880; and since the advantage on the 
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descending side ‘will nearly counterbalance the disadvantage’ in 
‘ascending so gradual a slope, the railway may be regarded, for 
- practical purposes, as nearly horizontal. The rails at the mouth 
of the tunnel, at Edge-hill, are 46 feet above the rails at the Man- 
‘chester end of the line. ree J the line there are, at every mile 
sand quarter of a mile, posts showing the distance from Liverpool 
to Manchester. The rails used on ‘the road are made of forged 
‘iron, in lengths of five yards each, and weigh 35 pounds per yard. 
vEvery three feet the rails rest on blocks of ‘stone, let into the 
‘ground, containing each nearly four cubic feet. Into each bloek 
‘two holes, six inches deep and one inch in diameter, are drilled; 
into these are driven oak plugs, and the cast iron chairs or pedes- 
‘tals into which the rails are immediately fitted are firmly spiked 
down to the plugs, forming a structure of great solidity and strength. 
“On the embankments, where the road may be expected to subside 
-a little, the rails are laid on oak sleepers. For eighteen miles of 
the road the rails are se on stone blocks, and for the other 
he double line of rails for the carriages are 
laid down with mathematical correctness, and consist of four equi- 
‘distant rails, four feet eight inches apart, about ‘two inches ‘in 
breadth, and rising about an inch above the surface. 
In the formation of the railway there have been dug out of the 
different excavations upwards of three millions of cubic yards of 
stone, clay, and soil. The total expenditure of the Company, in 
actual payments, up to the 31st of May last, was 739,165/. 5s. ; 
sand the directors, in their report of March last, state that, for the 
“finishing of the work, wallings, fences, warehouses, ‘&c., a further 


sum of 80,834/. 15s. will be necessary; thus making the ‘whole 


sum — on this magnificent -and national undertaking, 
-820,0002. 
On the 15th of September, the works being completed, the rail- 
way was opened; the Directors having invited the Duke of Wel- 
-lington and numerous other distinguished persons to be present at 
the ceremony, which it was determined should be ona scale of 
at magnificence. The carriage prepared for the Duke of Wel- 
-lington was extremely handsome ; the others, which were of every 
variety and form, some of them with three bodies, similar in inte- 
rior arrangement to the French diligence, amounted to twenty- 
eight, and could not have afforded accommodation to less than 
-800 persons: they were drawn by eight locomotive engines, each 
-of which had a name, and was distinguished by a flag. The Nor- 
‘thumbrian engine, of 14-horse power, led the procession, having 
‘three carriages attached to it, composing those destined for the 
directors and for the Duke of Wellington, and proceeded on the south 
rail; the others moved on the north rail. The engines proceeded 
-at a moderate speed towards Wavertree-lane, when, increased 
power having been added, they went forward with ‘extraordinary 
‘swiftness. At Parkfield, seventeen miles from Liverpool, stopped to 
‘renew the feeders and take in a fresh supply of fuel. Here several 
gentlemen descended from the different carriages ;—and the fatal 
accident happened to Mr. Huskisson, which converted an occasion. 
_of proud festivity into one of real mourning. In every other respect 
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the opening of this railway was highly satisfactory. It:wasa 
triumph of art leading to the most important commercial results. 
‘The regular traffic of passengers in the railway is beyond the most 
‘sanguine estimate. 

On Dee. 4th, the Planet locomotive engine (Mr. Stephenson's) 
took the first load of merchandize which has passed along the Rail- 
‘way from Liverpool to Manchester. The train consisted of 18:wag- 
-ons, containing 135 bags and bales of American eotton, 200: bar- 
rels of flour, 63 sacks of oatmeal, and 34 sacks‘of malt, weighing al- 
‘together 51 tons, 11 cwt., 1 qr. To this must be added the weight 
-of the wagons-and oil cloths, viz., 23 tons, 8 cwt.3 qrs.; the ten- 
der, water, and fuel, 4 tons, and of 15 persons upon thetrain, 1 ‘ton, 
‘making a total weight of exactly eighty tons, ‘exclusive ‘of ‘the 
engine, about 6 tons. The journey was ‘performed in two: hours 
and fifty-four minutes, including three stoppages of five minutes 
each (one only being necessary under ordinary eireumstances) for 
oiling, watering, and taking'in fuel; under the disadvantages:also 
of an adverse wind, and of a great additional friction in the-wheels 
and axles, owing to their being entirely new. Thetrain was assisted 
up the Rainhill inclined plane by other engines, ‘at the rate of ‘nine 
miles an hour, and deseended the Sutton incline:at the rate of six- 
teen miles and ahalfan hour. The average rate on the other ‘parts 
of the road:-was twelve miles and a‘halfan hour, the greatest speed 
on the level being fifteen miles and. a ‘half an ‘hour, which »was 
maintained for a mile or two at different periods.of:the journey. - 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Rail-road--A few years ago a rail-road 
was projected from Bristol to Birmingham ; but it:was.abandoned, 
in consequence of the panic of 1825. A road, however, under: the 
above title, being nine miles of the,-original:plan, extending from 
Bristol to Coalpit-heath, is now in considerable forwardness, and 
may be expected to be completed in the-course ‘of the ensuing 
year. The directors have taken ground enough in their cuttings, 
and are laying out their embankments, wide enough for a double 
line ; although, for the present, they intend to lay only a single 
line, with turn-outs ; the single line to be laid on one side of ‘the 
road, space being left for the other line, should it hereafter be 
wanted, which it is not unlikely will soon be the ease, as.a corre- 
spondence is now going on, and a meeting. appointed ‘between the 
gentlemen of Birmingham and Bristol, who were interested in the 
original scheme,. with.a view to its prosecution. This’rail-road, 
should it be continued aecording to the original plan, will form a 
communication between Birmingham, Worcester, Gloucester, the 
clothing district of Gloucestershire, the great Bristol Coal Field, 
and the.port of Bristol. 

The parliamentary estimate for this nine miles was 45,0007. ; 
and the directors, judging from the progress they have made, 
have little doubt that it will be completed for 50,0002. 

The foundations of the abutments of an iron aqueduct for con 
ducting the canal across the river Brue, abofit a mile below the 
town of Glastonbury, have been laid, and the work is proceeding. 

Norwich and Lowestoft Navigation—The great work of form- 
ing an artifical harbour at this place, as noticed in some of its de- 
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_on the 9th of June last, in the presence of 
‘Company and a vast concourse of spectators. This bridge is of 
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tails in our last, would have been completed before the date of the 
resent publication, but for the severe and long-continued frdst of 
t winter, which put an entire stop to the progress of the masonry 
for three morths. As it is, there is but a very few weeks’ work 

necessary to complete it for the reception of sea-borne vessels. 
The great swing bridge, which carries the London turnpike- 
road over the sea-lock, was completed and yang to the public 
e directors of the 


cast iron, 50 feet in the span, with a roadway 16 feet wide between 
the railing ; it opens in the middle a clear passage for vessels 50 
feet wide ; each moving half of the bridge weighs 125 tons, and 
can be opened with ease by two men in one minute, or by one man 
in less than two minutes. 

The lock and sluice for scouring the sea entrance are completed, 
and the lock and sluice-gates fixed in their places; the sluice- 
gates are very large; they are two in number, each gate presenting 


a surface of 1650 superficial feet to the pressure of a head of 


water on either side, and weighs between 70 and 80 tons, turning 
on a pivot made of a single piece of cast-iron, weighing upwards 
of tentons. These gates, when put in motion, will either stop up 
the entrance of the harbour against the sea, or will retain the har- 
bour full of water at high water, and discharge the same at low 
water, as may be requisite for scouring and keeping open the en- 
trance to the sea. 

The entrance cut, or inner harbour, which is 250 feet wide, and 
26 feet deep, and connects the sea-lock with Lake Lothing, is 


already completed, and filled with water. The outer cut, or 


entrance from the sea to the lock, which is about 200 yards long, 


is very nearly completed, and is the only part which remains to be 
done before the sea is let into the new harbour. 


As this work is very singular in its construction, and probably 


the largest of the kind in existence, we were anxious to obtain 


some of its details; and, from the information of the engineer, are 
enabled to state the following principal dimensions :— 


Total length of the sluice-lock . . - 400 feet 
Clear width between the walls 50s, 
Depth from top of coping to floor . ° ° + 7 , 
Thickness of bottom from floorto back of invertarch 9 to 10 
Thickness of side walls at bottom 8tol0 ,, 
Ditto at the top 4» 
Depth of water on floor at low water e . ° « 12 » 
Ditto ditto at high water ° . 18 to 21 
Length of lock chamber between lock and sluice-gates when 


e 


Breadth of the balance-wing of each sluice-gate . 36 
Ditto shut-wing of ditto . 30, 


Total weight of each gate . . . . ° 70 to 80 tons 
Breadth of each lock-gate . 30 feet 
Height of ditto ° ° . 25 
Weight of each ditto . about 20 tons 
Total quantity of bricks in the structure, between 5 and 6 millions, 
Ditto — of stone about 20,000 cubic feet. 
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Oxford Canal Improvements.— During the Parliamentary 
session of 1829, the proprietors of this navigation obtained an Act 
for shortening and improving that part of the canal which lies be- 
tween Braunston and Longford, in the counties of Northampton 
and Warwick, and which communicates with the Grand Junction 
and the Coventry Canals respectively. By means of these im- 
provements, which are now in active progress, the distance be- 
tween the two points above-mentioned will be shortened from ten 
to twelve miles, in a distance by the present line of canal, of about 
thirty miles. These great improvements in the line of inland navi- 
pee from London to the towns of Birmingham, Manchester, 

iverpool, &c., are being carried into effect by the spirited proprie- 
tors of this undertaking, at an expense of about 150,000/., without 
laying any additional tax, tonnage, or charge of any kind upon the 
boats and merchandise passing thereon. 

The construction of all the works in this line is upon the most 
yl method in the practice of civil engineering ; the bridges 
and tunnels being made sufficiently capacious to admit of a towing- 
path on each side, and room for two boats to pass. The canal 
will pass through the high lands at Brinklow and Newbold by 
means of tunnels 24 feet internal diameter, and over the turnpike- 
road from Rugby to Lutterworth upon an aqueduct of cast-iron. 
It is expected that a considerable portion of the new works will be 
navigable in the course of 1831. 


XXVII.— CHRONICLE OF EVENTS FROM JULY, 1829, 
TO NOVEMBER, 1830. 


1829. July 13. Proclamation issued at Sydney, appointing the first 
legislative council for the colony of New South Wales. 

Sept. 11. The Spanish expedition against Mexico surrendered prison - 
ers at discretion to General Santa Anna, at Tampico. 

26. Announcement in the South African Gazette of the institution of 
the South African College, to be opened on the Ist of October ; professors 
appointed for the English, Dutch, French, and classical languages ; 
writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, mathematics, and mechanics. 

Nov. 1. Treaty of peace between Colombia and Peru ratified at Ibarra. 

18. Explosion in the citadel of Navarino, in consequence of the powder 
magazine being struck by lightning, by which 100 artillerymen of the 
French army were either killed or wounded. 

Dec. 8. Opening of the Congress of the United States of America ; 
President Jackson’s message, stating the continuance of amity with every 
other nation, and directing their attention to the necessity of reconsider- 
ing the tariff, which he stated had not answered the expectation of its 
supporters. 

23. Revolution in Mexico; the President, Guerrero, deposed by the 
party headed by the Vice-President, Bustamente. : 

26. Intelligence received of the great confusion prevailing among the 
trading classes at Calcutta, in consequence of the discovery of a series 
. wel ency practised by some of the natives, to the amount, as estimated, 
of 180,0007. 

30. The Welland Canal, connecting the lakes Erie and Ontario, opened 
for the purposes of commerce; the first boat passing this day. 
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1830. Jan. 6. The Custom-house at Dublin abandoned by the Commis- 
“sioners of Excise and Customs; the Boards being ‘dissolved, and all the 
(as also that of Scotland) being transferred to the Board 
ndon. 

7. Death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of ‘the Royal Academy. 
Death of the Queen Dowager of ‘Portugal, aged 54. . 

ae — King of the Netherlands suppresses the Philosophical College 
~ vain. 

11. -Mr..R. Lander, who accompanied Captain Clapperton in his un- 
successful attempt to explore the source of the Niger, together with his 
brother, John Lander, leave Portsmouth, in the Alert, for the purpose of 

again endeavouring to accomplish that often-attempted undertaking. _ 

14, Bavaria reduces the interest of ‘her national debt from 5 to 4 per 
cent. 

15. A deputation from the City of London have a conference with 
the Duke of Wellington and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 

subject of the high price of coals, the combination among the coal- 

owners of the Tyne and Wear, and on the best mode of reducing. the 
high charges in the port of London. - 

16. Death of Lord Redesdale, formerly Speaker of the House of Com- 
-mons, and afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ireland, aged 88. | ; 

18. Avery severe frost, together with an exceedingly heavy fali of 
snow, has for some time greatly impeded all means of conveyance both 
by land and water ; similar weather, with even a greater degree of seve- 
rity, has been experienced in the south of Europe. This morning the 

- thermometer, on Hampstead-heath, was 22° below the freezing point. 

20. Ina meeting of the Congress of Colombia, Bolivar ‘tenders his 
resignation of the office of President, which, at-a subsequent meeting, 
and after much deliberation, he was agaim requested to resume, as the 
only means of saving the republic from anarchy and confusion. 

22. Extensive fire at Constantinople extinguished by the active exer- 
tions of a detachment of the crew of the English frigate the Blonde, 
which was sent to the assistance of the Capitan Bey. ; 

« °24. Wenice declared a free port by the Austrian government. 

25. Death of George Tierney, Esq., M.P.—M. A. Shee, Esq. elected 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Feb. 1. Distressing accident at the United Hills mine, St..Agnes, 
oe by the bursting of an engine, by which twelve persons were 
troyed. 

4. Parliament opened by commission.—See Parliamentary Chron. . 

6. Destructive fire at Singapore, by which 120 houses were destroyed, 
but without any loss of lives.—Proclamation issued by Boyer, President 

_ of Hayti, announcing the claim made by Spain to the eastern part of that 
island, and his determination to resist any such concession. 

~ 7. Rapid and decisive thaw commenced, after a frost of several weeks’ 
continuance, with only a trifling and partial interruptiod. - | 

9. A public meeting held at Sydney, New South Wales, to consider of 
“a petition to Parliament to authorize the establishment of a legislative 

assembly in that colony, and the introduction of trial by jury, which was 
“agreed to unanimously. 

16. The English Opera House completely destroyed by fire.—Peace 
concluded between the empires of Austria and Morocco. 

25. General Paez, as President of Venezuela, issues a proclamation 
declaring the determination of that State to support its independence 

‘against Colombia by arms. 

__.March 2. The session of the French Chambers opened by the King, 

Charles X., in person. 

8. Account received at Hamburgh of the distressing effects in the 
‘north of Germany produced by the inundations occasioned’ by the thaw ; 
-as also at Vienna, by the sudden rise.of the Danube, by which the whole 

of the suburbs, containing 50,000 inhabitants, were laid under water, and 
upwards of 200 lives lost. oe 
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16. The French-Chamber of Deputies vote an. address in answer ‘to 


the King’s speech, in decided:hostility to the ministry, by a very consi- 
derable majority. 

18. The Bombay Gazette Extraordinary announces the suspension of 
‘the English trade at:the port of Canton in China, by the:council of super- 
of a dispute with the Chinese local autho - 
rities. 

19. While a great:crowd-were assembled on the suspension bridge at 
Montrose-to witness a boat-race, the upper chain broke, by which four | 
persons were killed, and several were trampled on and otherwise injured, 
‘in consequence of the confusion occasioned thereby, and the rush of the 
‘crowd to escape from offthe bridge. Notwithstanding the great additional 
weight thrown on the remaining chains, they were found ‘sufficiently 
strong to support the whole, evincing the great stability and utility of this 
somewhat novel construction. 

— The Session of-the Swedish diet closed; the King congratulating 
the assembly in his —_ on the advancing prosperity of the kingdom, 
stating that the population was increased more than a sixth within twenty 
Laem _ national debt nearly extinguished, and the taxes considerably 
‘reduced. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies prorogued. 

20. An association formed in the Netherlands for the purpose of in- 
demnifying such persons as shall be dismissed from employments under 
government for their opposition to the ministry, for which M., de Potter, 
_the author of the project, and four or five others (three of whom, as well 
as M. de Potter, were editors of newspapers), were committed to’ prison 
trang) a with a conspiracy against the existing dynasty.—The ‘session 0 
the French Chambers prorogued till the lst of September. 

24. Notice given on the Stock Exchange of 'the ‘intention of the Go- 
vernment to convert the Four: per Cent. stock into a stock bearing Three 
anda Half per Cent. interest, with an option to the holders of-accepting 

701. of a Five per Cerft. stock. ! 

25. Letters: received from Swan River, giving anaccount of the forma- 
tion of three towns on that river,—Perth, Freemantle, and Guildford. oes 

— The King of Spain abolishes the Salic law, relative to ‘the succession 
to his throne. 

30. The Grand Duke Louis: of Baden died of apoplexy, and*was‘suc- 
_ceeded by his brother, the Grand Duke Leopold. a 

April 4. The Grand Duke of Hesse died at Darmstadt. His son, Printe 
Louis, succeeded. 

11. Bolivar, the President of Colombia, addresses:the Congress then 
sitting, announcing his resignation ofthe office:of President, and his 

determination not again to accept of it. This he states:hedoes.in order 
to remove all suspicion of his being actuated by ambitious ‘motives, and 
from a sincere wish to promotethe welfare of the republic. : 

15. The first bulletin issued, announcing the indisposition of puertoce:. 
18. Fire in Fetter-lane, Holborn, ‘by which ‘seven ‘persons lost 
dives. 
m8 A sailing-boat off Westport, county jof Mayo, upset, and twelve 

es lost. 

24, A boat laden with workmen crossing the Irwell to Salford, upset, 
and twelve persons drowned. pak 

— Proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for suppressing a 
‘society called ‘‘ The Society of the Friends of Ireland of all 
nominations.” 

25. The Porte, by a‘note to the European ambassadors, declare their 
-willingness to acknowledge the independence of Greece. 

27. The trial of Messrs. Potter, Tielmans, Bartels, and others, charged 
with a conspiracy against the Government of the Netherlands,:which had 
lasted for a fortnight at Brussels, was this day concluded : the three per- 
sons named were found guilty ; the others were acquitted. ‘The sentence 
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of the court was banishment for eight years against M. de Potter, and for 
seven years against MM. Tielmans and Bartels. ° 

May 3. The Legislative Assembly of Brazil commences its sittings at 

Rio Janeiro: the session opened by the Emperor Don Pedro, who ex- 
ressed his satisfaction at the general state of the empire, and declared 

is intention of supporting the rights of the Queen of Portugal, and of 

earnestly and sincerely endeavouring to suppress the traffic in slaves. 

4. The Congress of Colombia, assembled at{Bogota, elect Joaquin Mos- 
quera, President of the republic, in the place of Bolivar ; and on the 6th a 
congress for Venezuela assemble at Valentia, under President Yanes. 

7. Atreaty of friendship and commerce concluded between the United 
States and the Ottoman Porte, by which the free navigation of the Black 
Sea is conceded to the former power. ; 

15. The prizes distributed by the London University to the students 
who have distinguished themselves in the medical science. 

16. The French Chamber of Deputies dissolved. - 

— The Congress of Colombia decree that if the province of Venezuela 
_ refuse to rejoin the parent state amicably, it will be inexpedient to 
use force. 

21. After a very lengthened correspondence, Prince Leopold finally 
declines the sovereignty of Greece, offered him by the allied powers, 
except on conditions to which they refuse to accede. 

22. The French newspapers, which have for some time past contained 
accounts of numerous and distressing fires in Normandy, supposed to be 
occasioned by incendiaries, now announce that similar conflagrations are 
taking place in Brittany. 

ne Fifteen lives lost by the upsetting of a boat in the river Lune, Lan- 
caster. 

— The French expedition against Algiers, consisting of 68 ships of war, 
277 transports, and 7 steam-vessels,- conveying 30,852 infantry, 534 
cavalry, 2327 artillery, and 1330 engineers, beside officers, medical staff, 
&c., sails from Toulon. 

' _ 27. Prayers ordered to be read in the churches for the restoration of the 
King’s health. 
28. The Diet of Poland opened at Warsaw by the Emperor of Russia in 


person. 

June 2. The session of the States-General of the Netherlands closed. 

14. The French expedition effect their landing at Algiers, encountering 
but a very feeble opposition. 

15. Serious riot and loss of lives at Limerick, the mob having risen, 
and attacked the provision warehouses, flour-mills, stores, &c., the 
damage estimated to exceed 10,0001. 

16. An eruption of Mount Etna, which destroyed eight villages, many 
of the inhabitants of which were buried under the ruins of their houses. 

24. The first of a series of informations preferred by the proprietors 
and managers of Drury Lane and Covent Garden against one of the minor 
theatres for the alleged infringement of their patent rights, was brought 
forward at the public office, Bow-street, and, after a long discussion, 
dismissed. 

26. Death of his Majesty GeorgeIV., at a quarter past three in the 
morning, and orders for the proclamation of his Majesty William IV. 
issued by the Privy Council the same day. : 

July 5. The capital of Algiers surrenders unconditionally to the French 
army, who, occupying it, take possession of an immense booty, together 
with 1500 pieces of ordnance, and twelve ships of war in the harbour. 

— The Swiss Diet opened. The President in his address congratulates 
oa Diet on the happiness and increasing prosperity of the Swiss Confe- 

ration. 

6. One hundred and sixty houses destroyed by fire at Vienna, many 
persons seriously injured, but only three iives lost. 

15. Interment of the remains of George IV. at Windsor. 
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23. Parliament prorogued by the King in person (for Speech, &c. see 
report of parliamentary pep King of Wurtemberg arrived in 
London ona visit to the King and Queen of England. 

24. Parliament dissolved by proclamation, and a new one summoned. 

26. A report, addressed to the King of France, appeared in the 

Moniteur, signed by Prince Polignac, President of Council ; Chantelauze, 
Keeper of the Seals; Baron D’Haussez, Minister of Marine; Count de 
Peyronnet, Secretary of State for the Interior; Montbel, Minister of 
Finance; Count Guernon Ranville, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; 
and Baron Capelle, Secretary of State for Public Works ; recommending 
the suppression and restriction of the periodical press, on account of its 
alleged factiousness and licentiousness; and the re-construction of the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the ground of its present democratical ten- 
dency. In the same paper also appear the ordinances in conformity 
with the above report, dated the 25th, signed by the King, and counter- 
signed by the respective Ministers. 
_ 27. Attempts being made to publish several of the French newspapers 
in Opposition to the ordinances issued, the printing-presses and types 
were seized and destroyed by the gendarmerie. Paris is in a dreadful 
commotion, the workshops are closed, the populace assemble in great 
masses, and testify by every means in their power their dissatisfaction at 
the late attempt to circumscribe their liberties; at length, in the attempt 
to clear the streets, the people resisting, lives are sacrificed on both 
sides, and the agitation increases. 

28to 30. Continued conflicts in the streets of Paris; the National 
Guard resume their arms and uniforms, of whom General Lafayette 
takes the command, and, joining the populace, are uniformly successful 
in repelling the regular troops; several regiments of whom, however, join 
the popular cause toward the close of the contest, in which many lives 
are lost. Charles X. leaves Paris, and retires to Rambouillet. 

31. The recently elected deputies assemble in Paris, and vote that, 
the ordinance for their dissolution being a contravention of the charter, 
they are legally constituted ; they then resolve, that the safety of the 
nation requiring an immediate governor, the Duke of Orleans be re- 
quested to accept the office of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. The 
Duke of Orleans, in his answer, declares his acceptance of the office, and 
a determination to act so as to secure the liberty and happiness of 

rance. 

August 2. In a letter dated Rambouillet, addressed to the Duke of 
Orleans, Charles X. declares his abdication of the crown of France in 
favour of the Duke of Bourdeaux. 

3. Opening of the French Chamber of Deputies, the Duke of Orleans, 
as Lieutenant-General, addresses them in a speech, exhorting them to 
adopt the best measures for ensuring the safety and prosperity of France, 
and assuring them of his cordial co-operation ; and also announcing that 
Charles X. had abdicated. 

6. Violent hurricane at Jamaica, many ships lost and injured in King- 
ston harbour, and property destroyed of the estimated value of 20,000/. 

7. Inasitting of the Chamber of Deputies, it was resolved that on 
agreeing to certain stipulations, the Duke of Orleans should be acknow- 
ledged sovereign of France, under the title of King of the French. 

9. In the sitting ofthe Chamber of Deputies, Louis-Philip I. attended 
and notified his acceptance of the crown of France on the terms proposed 
to him. 

17. The ex-king of France and his family arrive in England ; the 
Duchess of Berri and Angouléme land at Cowes in the Isle of Wight. 

21. Acoroner’s inquest held on the body of Miss Cashin, whose death, 
it was asserted, had been accelerated by the injudicious treatment of Mr. 
St. John Long. After an investigation of many days, which excited great 
interest, a verdict of manslaughter was returned against that person. 

25. Commencement of the revolution at Brussels: after considerabl 
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fighting with the soldiery, a burgher guard was established, who suc. | 


ceeded in restoring order, and in inducing the soldiers to leave the tewn 
to their guardianship, until the causes of complaint had been examined 
into and redressed. 
Sept. 2. ThePrince of Orange attended at Brussels to receive the re- 
er of the people by their deputies as to the grievances of the 
etherlands; and nominated a commission to inquire into the same; he 
also promised that the troops should not enter the town while peace was 
reserved, and that he would use his good offices with his father and the 
tates-General. 

6. Riot at Oxford, in which the military, who were conducting some 
prisoners to the castle committed for rioting and trespass on Otmoor, 
were attacked by the populace, and the prisoners rescued—A succession 
of. very destructive fires about this time took place at different farmsteads 
in Kent, supposed to have been occasioned by incendiaries in revenge for 
the proprietors having employed Irish farm labourers, 

8. Riot at Brunswick, which continued for some days, during which 
the palace was set on fire and destroyed, together with much valuable 
property The Duke fled to England, but at Jength Prince William, his 


rother, with the assistance of the burgher guard, succeeded in restoring. 


tranquillity. 

9. Political commotion at Dresden; a few days after which the 
King of Saxony, Anthony, resigned his authority to his nephew, Frede- 
rick, whom he appointed regent. About this timealso disturbances, more 
or less serious, took piace at Berlin; Hamburgh, Hesse Darmstadt, and 
other places in the northern parts of Europe. 

13. Opening of the session of the States-General ; speech of the king 
of the Netherlands recommending their attention to the disturbed state 
of the country, and trusting they would be able to remedy the grievances 
complained of, and restore order. 2 

15. At the public opening of the Liverpool and Manchester rail -road, 
at which. were present the Duke of Wellington and a great number of 
other public characters, Mr. Huskisson, having alighted on the road 
during a stoppage, was knocked down by one of the steam-carriages, 
which went over his thigh, and bruised and lacerated him so dread- 
fully as to occasion his death in the course of the following night. 

21. The Dutch troops endeavouring to take possession of Brussels are 


repulsed, with great loss on both sides, after three successive. days’ ” 


fighting 

30. The independence of the South American republics acknowledged 
by France; Count Molé writing to the republican agents; announcing 
that France was ready to enter into treaties of amity with them. 

October 4, The Provisional Government at Brussels issue a proclama- 
tion declaring the independence of Belgium. The King of the Netherlands 
delegates the government of the southern provinces to his son, the 
Prince of Orange, fixing his residence at Antwerp. 

5. Several corn-stacks, &c., fired in the neighbourhood of Ashe and 
Lyminge, Kent. The frequency of similar occurrences in many other 
parts of this county, leaves no doubt of their — been caused by in- 
cendiaries, although none have as yet been discovered. 

— Proclamation issued by the President of the United States, declaring 
the ports.of that country open to the British trade; and declaring the 
repeal of the laws heretofore passed for restricting the intercourse be- 
tween that country and the British colonial ports. 

9. The~ Hull. newspaper announces the receipt of intelligence of the 


loss of eighteen ships engaged in the northern whale fishery ; the crews | 


were fortunately saved. 

11. Grand dinner at Birmingham to celebrate the recent events in 
France, to which 3700 persons are stated to have sat down. 

14. Meetings held in the parishes of St. Clement’s Danes, St. John, 
Horslydown, and others, at. which resolutions were passed declaring the 
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dissatisfaction of the inhabitants with the New. Police. The principal 
complaint was the greatly increased expense. Meetings were subse-. 
quently held in Mary-le-bone, Pancras, and numerous.other parishes, at 
which similar resolutions were agreed to. 

17. Tumults at Paris in consequence of the ministers and the King 
having introduced a law for abolishing the punishment of death for poli- 
tical offences, which the populace considered as an endeavour to save the: 
lives of the late ministry of Charles X. The National Guard succeeded in. 
quelling the disturbance and dispersing the crowd. 

‘18. A proclamation issued by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, prohi- | 
biting the meeting of a society about to be formed, for the avowed pur~ 
pose of procering a repeal of the Union, under the name of the Irish: 
Society for Legal and Legislative Relief, or the Anti-Union Society. 

‘20. The King of the Netherlands issues a proclamation revoking the 
appointment of the Prince of Orange to the government of the southern 
provinces of Belgium. 

‘26. Opening of the first session of the new parliament. Mr, Manners 
Sutton chosen speaker. 

27. The Belgian troops having entered Antwerp were opposed by the 
Dutch garrison of that town, who, after some hard fighting, being driven. 
into the citadel, on the 28th began. to cannonade the town, into which 
they also threw red hot balls and shells, doing immense damage,—the 
city being set on fire in several different parts, and numerous lives lost, 

28. Their Majesties visit Drury Lane Theatre. 

30. Mr. St. John Long tried at the Old Bailey, and found guilty of . 
manslaughter : his sentence was a fine of 2501. 

— The Duke of Northumberland, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, issues 
a proclamation prohibiting a meeting of the members of a society named 
** The:Association of Irish Volunteers for the repeal of the Union.” 

— A public meeting of the magistrates and landowners of Kent, held 
at Canterbury, to consider the alarming state of that county, at which 
- the necessity of taking measures to redress the grievances and ameliorate 
the distresses of the labourers, was generally conceded, as well as active 
precautions against the destruction of their property by fire, now become 
so prevalent. 

Nov. 2. The session of Parliament opened by the King in person. The 
speech simply stated the alteration which had taken place in the reigning 
family of France; deeply regretted the state of affairs in the Low Coun- 
tries, and expressed the intention of endeavouring, in. concert with our 
allies, to devise means of restoring tranquillity; alluded to the probability. 
of our diplomatic relations with Portugal being renewed; recommended > 
the appointment of a regency; placed at the disposal of the House of 
Commons the hereditary revenue ; lamented the destruction of machi- 
nery and the recent fires occasioned by incendiaries, and assured the 
Houses of his determination to punish outrage, disorder, and sedition, 
the industrious efforts to excite which occasioned him grief and indigna-. 
tion ; and concluded by expressing his reliance on the firmness.and wis- 
dom of Parliament. In the House of Lords the Marquess of Bute moved 
the address in answer to the speech; and, after some discussion, in the 
course of which the Duke of Wellington took occasion to declare his 
opposition to any species of reform, it was agreed to without opposition. 
In the House of Commons the address was moved and seconded by Lord 
Grimstoniand Mr, R, A. Dundas: and agreed to after considerable dis«. 
cussions 

3. Official announcement of the change of ministry in France, which is 
now composed as follows :—M. Lafitte, President of the Council and Mi- 
nister of the Finances; Marshal Maison, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
Count Montalivet, Minister of. the Interior; M. Dupont de lure, 
Keeper of the Seals; Marshal Soult, Minister of War; M. Merilhou, 
— of Public Instruction; and General Sebastiani, Minister of the 

arine, 


| 
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7. Sir Robert Peel addresses the City Committee appointed to conduct 
the entertainment to be given to the King, stating, that in consequence 
of apprehending riot and outrage, his Majesty’s ministers had advised him 
to decline visiting them at present. 

»~11. A coroner’s inquest return a verdict of manslaughter against Mr. 
St. John Long, he‘having occasioned the death of Mrs. Catharine Lloyd, 
ms gross ignorance displayed in the medical treatment adopted towards 


er. 

12, The Chancellor of the Exchequer having submitted his proposi- 
tions to the House of Commons for the establishment and regulation of 
H the Civil List, Sir. H. Parnell, complaining of its want of economy and 

} the confusion of its details, gave notice that, on the House being called 
Ea * upon to consider it, he should move that it be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

b 15. In the House of Commons, Sir H. Parnell moved that the Civil 
List be referred to a Select Committee, which, being opposed by the mi- 
} * nisterial members, the House divided—for the motion, 233 ; against it, 
} 


204; leaving the ministry in a minority of 29. 
16. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, respectively announced the resignation of the mi- 
peri and that they only held office till the new appointments should be 
made. 
22. The King having commissioned Earl Grey to form a new adminis- 
tration, the principal members this day kissed hands on their new ap- 
pointments, 


XXVIII. MINISTRY, Dec. 7, 1830. 


ENGLAND. Master General of the Ordnance, Sir James 
Kempt 
Lord President of the Council, Marquess of | Paymaster-General, Lord John Russell 
Posteaster Generel | Duke of Richmond, 
d Privy Seal, Lord Durham K.G. ‘ 
First Lord of the Treasury, (Pr.Minister),| J Advocate-General, Rt. Hon. Robert 
Earl Grey rant 


_ Chancellor of the Exchequer, Viscount] Surveyor-General¥to the Ordnance, Sir 
Althorp Robert Spencer 
> of State, Home Affairs, Viscount} Lords of the T: , Lord Nugent, Robert 
elbourne 


et , Foreign Affairs, Vis-| Esq.. Hon. G. Ponsonby 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
Secretary of State, Colonies, Viscount| Treasurer of the Navy, Right Hon. Pou- 
President of the Board of Controul, homey Sir Thowes De 
ight} A G Sir Thomas Denman 
Hon. Charles Grant f sh Solicitor-General, Sir W. Horne. 
President of the Board of Trade and Master 
of the Mint, Lord Auckland IRELAND. 
; the Admiralty, Sir James Lord Lieutenant, The of 
5 Chencellor of the Duch Lancaster, Lord Lord High Chancellor,“Lo aul 
ay Holland f y of Chief Secretary, Hon. E. G. S. Stanley 


The above form the Cabinet. SCOTLAND. 


— Secretary , Lord Advocate, Francis Jeffrey, Esq." 
“a Wynn at War, Right Hon. C, W. W. Solicitor-General, Henry Cockburn, Esq. 
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